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J. G. Edwards 


Wirn the April issue of the Review, Professor J. G. Edwards 
ceased to figure as joint-editor. He had been associated with 
the REVIEW since 1938 when, on the sudden illness of Professor 
C. W. Previté-Orton, he joined a former editor, Sir George Clark, 
at short notice to produce the issues for April, July and October 
(vol. liii). In the following year Dr. Edwards was joined 
by the late Richard Pares in a partnership which continued till the 
July number of last year. In carrying on until the January number 
of 1959 (vol. Ixxiv) Dr. Edwards had thus occupied the joint- 
editorship for exactly twenty-one years. This is a longer tenure 
than that of any other editor save R. L. Poole. 

No sooner had Dr. Edwards become involved in the work 
of the Review than the Review and its contributors became in- 
volved in World War II, and the subsequent difficulties were in 
large measure solved by his equanimity and devotion. When 
peace came it brought, unhappily, the progressive physical inca- 
pacity of Richard Pares, who might otherwise have undertaken the 
sole editorship; and so the collaboration of the two continued and 
became one of the most striking features of the Review. Dr. 
Edwards’s share was the medieval side and a whole generation of 
scholars, beginners as well as established historians, have reason, 
we believe, to feel gratitude for his patience, care and fairmindedness. 
The publishers wish formally to record their deep sense of obli- 
gation to Dr. Edwards, not only as an editor but as a man with 
whom it was a pleasure to work. 
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The Catalan Fleet and Moorish 
Sea-power ( 1337-1344 ) 


HE reign of Peter the Ceremonious, IV of Aragon and III of 

Catalonia (1336-1387), marks the apogee of the medieval 
Catalan empire. During his long reign the Crown of Aragon 
pursued an expansionist policy in the Peninsula and the Mediter- 
ranean. The kingdom of Majorca was absorbed and its monarch 
expelled and killed; the conquest of Sardinia was consolidated; 
a junior branch of the House of Barcelona ruled in Sicily; and 
Catalan traders were active in North Africa from Tunis to the 
Straits of Gibraltar.'. A vigorous commerce provided the economic 
base for the long and costly wars which the ambitious projects of 
the king involved. Yet the empire was certainly weaker at Peter’s 
death than at his accession. It is true that the economic decline 
which began to affect the Mediterranean states from the later 
fourteenth century was felt with particular severity in Catalonia; * 
but this itself suggests some more fundamental weakness. Could 
the wealth and resources of the Crown of Aragon match the 
grandiose designs of its monarch? Central to this question is 
an estimate of the strength of the Catalan navy, and some com- 
parison with the size of rival fleets. For the exercise of effective 
control by the kings of Aragon over their scattered and vulner- 
able possessions clearly depended upon sea-power, at once the 
index and guarantee of national prosperity.* 

From Sicily to the Straits of Gibraltar two power groups dis- 
puted with Aragon command of the sea: Genoa with her allies, 
and the Moorish states of North Africa. Genoa not only main- 
tained a great fleet of her own; to a large extent she built, financed 


1'V. Salavert y Roca. ‘ El tratado de Anagni y la expansién mediterranea de la 
Corona de Aragon’, Estudios de edad media de la Corona de Aragén, v (1952), 209-360; 
A. Arribas Palau, Le conquista de Cerdetia por Jaime II de Aragén (Barcelona, 1952); 
C. Dufourcg, ‘ Les activités politiques et économiques des Catalans en Tunisie et 
en Algérie orientale du 1262 41377" Boletin de la real academia de buenas letras de Barcelona, 
xix-1946 (1947), 1-96; ibid. ‘ Les espagnols et le royaume de Tlemcen aux treizi¢me 
et quatorziéme siécles ’, ibid. xxi-1948 (1949), 5-128. 

* J. Vicens Vives, Evolucién de la economia catalana durante la primera mitad del siglo 
xv, IV Congreso de historia de la Corona de Aragén (Palma de Mallorca, 1955), pp. 
13 ff.; ibid. Els Trastamares (Barcelona, 1957), pp. 17 ff. 

*On the activity of the Catalan fleet, esp. between 1336-56, see F. Soldevila, 
Historia de Catalunya (1934), i. 344, 359, 369-71; R. B. Merriman, Rise of the Spanish 
empire in the old world and in the new (1918), i. 395-6, 485-8. The question of the 
relative strengths of the Mediterranean fleets is not considered by A. Canellas, ‘ Aragén 
y la empresa del estrecho en el siglo xiv. Nuevos documentos del archivo municipal 
de Zaragoza’, Estudios de edad media de la Corona de Aragon, ii (1946), 7-73. 
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and commanded the navies of Castile and Portugal also.t The 
Catalan fleet, in contrast, was native built and manned, though 
Peter III sometimes accepted subsidies from both Castile and 
Venice.* The present article, however, is not concerned with the 
Genoese fleet, and examines only the activity and relative strength 
of the Catalan and Arab fleets as revealed in the Moorish wars of 
1337-44. In examining its réle in this war, a clear picture can 
be gained of the size and effectiveness of the Catalan fleet at the 
beginning of Peter’s reign. For a number of reasons this cam- 
paign is especially suitable for study. The resources of the Crown 
of Aragon were little engaged elsewhere; * the episode was com- 
pleted before the Black Death and the long war with Peter the 
Cruel of Castile had taken their toll of Catalan strength; and the 
evidence is abundant. In particular, the records of the Aragonese 
chancery ‘ underline the magnitude of the task which the Catalan 
fleet had to face, the strength of its opponents, and the problem 
of keeping a medieval fleet in being.® 


1 C. Fernandez Duro, La marina de Castilla, Historia general de Espafia, ix (1894), 
esp. 77-98; Merriman, Rise of the Spanish empire, i. 259-61; R. S. Lopez, ‘ The trade 
of medieval Europe: the south’, Cambridge economic history of Europe, ii (1952), 336, 
347-9; ibid. Storia delle colonie genovesi nel Mediterraneo (Bologna, 1938); C. Verlinden, 
Précédents mediévaux de la colonie en Amérique (Programa de historia de América, Mexico, 
1954), PP- 19-24. 

* For example in 1351, for the war against Genoa. 

* But the size of the squadron stationed in the straits of Gibraltar was reduced in 
1342-3 by the demands of the Majorcan expedition. See below, p. 397. 

* It should be noted that to 1349 the official year in the chancery began on 25 March; 
from 1350 on 25 December. In this study dates have, where necessary, been adjusted 
to new year commencing 1 January. 

Expenditure was normally reckoned in pounds. The Barcelona pound weighed 
271°95 grams of ‘ argent le roy’, 23/24 fine. The weight of the gros tournois was 
4°22 grams of the same quality silver. I must thank Mr. Philip Grierson for help 
on this matter. The ‘double numbering’ of monarchs after the union of Aragon 
and Catalonia (1137) is confusing. In referring to Peter the Ceremonious as Peter III 
rather than Peter WV. I follow the practice in the Archivo de la Corona de Aragén, 
the latest commentator on the period in English (P. E. Russell, The English intervention 
in Spain and Portugal in the time of Edward III and Richard II (1955)), and Peter’s most 
recent editor (R. Gubern, Epistoleri de Pere III (Barcelona, 1955 ef seq.)). 

5 The chief narrative source for the war is the Crémica de D. Alfonso XI, ed. F. 
Cerd4 y Rico, 2nd edn. (Madrid, 1787): citations below are to this edition; also 
repr. in Biblioteca de autores espajioles, xvi (1875). A fuller version of this chronicle, as 
yet unedited, has recently been discovered, and is described in Diego Catalan, Un Prosista 
anénimo del siglo xiv (La Laguna, 1955). Peter III’s account is in Chronique catalane de 
Pierre IV d’ Aragon, III de Catalogne, ed. A. Pagés, Bibliothéque méridionale, 2nd ser., 
xxxi (Tolouse/Paris, 1941). J. Zurita, Amales de la Corona de Aragén, ii (Zaragoza, 1610), 
draws much, for the events of this war, on Alfsono’s Crénica. Of the records of the 
Aragonese chancery fifty-four documents have been printed in Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos del archivo general de la Corona de Aragon (hereafter CD ACA), ed. P. de Bofarull y 
Mascar6, vii (1851), ‘ Batalla del Salado ’, 75-189. Others have been printed by A. 
Giménez Soler, ‘ La Corona de Aragén y Granada: de 1335 a 1350’, Bol. de Ja real 
acad. de buenas letras de Barcelona, iv (1907-8), 200-25 (reprinted in La Coroma de Aragén 
y Granada (1908)); also, with some errors, by Canellas, op. cit. pp. 48-73. 

Further valuable correspondence is to be found in the Archivo de la Corona de 
Aragoén, seccion cancilleria, registros 1377 and 1378, and in the Cartas reales diplo- 
miaticas (hereafter CRD). All manuscript references are to documents in this archive. 





THE CATALAN FLEET AND MOORISH July 


I 


The classic form assumed by the Moorish threat in medieval 
Spain was that of a thrust across the Straits of Gibraltar, designed 
to invigorate, and perhaps to supplant, Muslim resistance within 
the Peninsula. In this way the Omayyads had been followed by 
the Almoravids, and they in turn by the Almohades. When the 
rapid progress of the reconquista in the mid-thirteenth century had 
reduced the area of Muslim autonomy to the confines of the 
kingdom of Granada, help from Africa was still more necessary 
to the Spanish Moors, whilst the growing Christian preponderance 
around the Straits encouraged a fierce reaction in the Muslim 
states across the water. In 1337, after some years of uncertain 
peace, there were unmistakable signs of the imminence of a fresh 
invasion from Africa, inspired by Abu-el-Hasan, the Merinid king 
of Morocco, in alliance with the Nasrid kingdom of Granada. 
The fall of Tlemcen in April 1337 removed the last local obstacle 
to his Spanish designs. In 1338 Alfonso XI of Castile summoned 
the aid of the Peninsular powers to meet this threat—which was 
to prove the last Moorish invasion of Spain. Then and throughout 
the campaigns of 1338-44 his most urgent need was for galleys; 
and this naval support the king of Aragon, whose territory was 
also directly threatened, was ready to provide. Already, in 
November 1337, he had taken precautions to face the expected 
attack.* 

The situation demanded the immediate formation of an alliance 
of the Peninsular powers, notwithstanding that relations between 
them had recently been extremely bad. The failure of the king of 
Aragon to fulfil the terms of his father’s will towards his step- 
mother Eleanor of Castile, second wife of Alfonso IV of Aragon 
and sister of the king of Castile, had led Alfonso XI of Castile to 
give refuge to Eleanor’s supporters, and to countenance their 
waging from his territory a guerilla war on the frontiers of 
Valencia? But in April 1338 Peter, now anxious to ally himself 
with Alfonso XI against the Moors, sent Pedro Ruiz de Azagra, 
sefior of Villafeliz, to Castile to settle the dispute and to propose 
joint action ‘ on the customary terms ’"—namely, that the Christian 
powers should prepare an armada, Castile, which was in the greatest 
danger, to contribute two parts, and Portugal and the Crown of 
Aragon with Majorca one part each. Alfonso demanded an 
honourable settlement for his sister as the prerequisite of alliance.* 


1 Giménez Soler, op. cit. p. 202; CDACA, vii. 78, doc. 2, Peter III to Jofre Gilabert 
de Cruilles, Daroca, 19 November 1337. 

* A. Ballesteros y Beretta, Historia de Espatia (Barcelona, 1922), iii. 215~17. 

* Zurita, Anales, ii, bk. 7, chap. xlii, fo. 133%; Crémica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cxciii, 
P- 357- 
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and to this the king of Aragon agreed in the following October. 
At the same time Alfonso took steps to end the war he was con- 
ducting against Portugal:? a united front was required to face 
the Moorish attack. Articles of alliance between Castile and 
Aragon were signed at Valencia and Madrid on 2 and 26 April 
1339.8 

The prospect of an Arab invasion manaced the Crown of 
Aragon both on land and at sea. First there was the threat of a 
direct attack upon Aragonese territory by a Moorish army; and 
here, as Peter well knew, the danger area was Valencia, with its 
large Muslim population, which still retained close ties with Africa.‘ 
On 3 April 1339, the day following the signature of the alliances 
with Castile, Peter wrote to Benedict XII to say that the king of 
Morocco, having captured Tlemcen, and now ‘thirsty for the 
blood of Christians’, had turned his eyes to Spain. The king’s 
observers on the frontier of Granada and Catalan merchants in 
infidel lands confirmed the report that Abu-el-Hasan had crossed 
the Straits with some 8,000 to 10,000 men, and was assembling an 
army at Ronda, where he had already found over 4,000 horse, and 
where (if the expected alliance with Granada was made), he would 
have an army of 18,000 to 20,000 men. One certain objective 
was Valencia which, as Peter admitted, the kings of Aragon had 
conquered from Abu-el-Hasan’s forbears, and which, as he had 
just complained to Alfonso, he lacked the strength to defend.® 
One of the first acts on which Peter III insisted was that the 
adelantado of Murcia, through which an army invading Valencia 
from the south must pass, should be advised of the terms of the 
alliance.*® 

When in April 1340 the Moors won a great victory over the 
Castilian fleet off Gibraltar, the threat to Valencia became acute, 
Hurrying down from Zaragoza, Peter instructed the officials of 


1On 29 October 1338 Queen Eleanor received the legacies bequeathed her by 
Alfonso IV and her chief supporter, Pedro de Exerica, was pardoned and his se- 
questrated lands restored. Ballesteros y Beretta, Historia de Espana, iii. 217; Soldevila, 
Historia de Catalunya, i. 343-4. 

* Complex matrimonial disputes had led Alfonso IV of Portugal to launch, in 
alliance with Aragon, an unsuccessful attack on Castile in 1337. After a series of 
minor campaigns peace between Castile and Portugal was signed at Seville in July 
1340. See H. V. Livermore, History of Portugal (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 158-9. 

8 Giménez Soler, ‘ Aragén y Granada’, p. 202 and n. 4. The terms of the alliance 
ate incorporated in CD ACA, vii. 92-4, doc. 5; there is a copy of the treaty in reg. 
1378, fos. 1547-156". 

‘* In the sixteenth century there were some 170,000 Moors in Valencia, representing 
34 per cent. of the total population of the kingdom. To finance the return voyage 
to Africa a Christian might be shanghaied and sold in the slave-market at Algiers. 
See J. Regla, Felip II i Catalunya (1956), pp. 64-5. 

5 Reg. 1377, fo. 15, Valencia, 3 April 1339. Cf. also Giménez Soler, ‘ Aragén y 
Granada’, p. 205 and n. 4; Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cxcvii, p. 361. 

* CDACA, vii. 97, doc. 7, Alfonso XI to Gonzalo Garcia, Peter’s proctor, 6 May 
1339. 
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his uncle, the Infante James, Lieutenant of Valencia, to refurbish 
at once the forts of the kingdom and to put in readiness the frontier 
and coastal zones.' The orders to take various precautionary 
measures which, on 5 July, he issued to the Valencian magnate 
Pedro de Exerica show how exercised was the king by the fear of 
the revolt amongst his Moorish subjects which the crossing of the 
frontier by a Muslim army might stimulate. Don Pedro was 
directed to send the cavalry of the military Orders to the strategic 
points on the frontier, and otherwise prepare the military defence 
of the kingdom. The castle commanders and alcaides were to 
assemble their communities, put them in good heart, and forbid 
them in the king’s name to leave their neighbourhoods. But 
something more than exhortation was required. Peter admitted 
that the majority of his Moorish subjects had always remained 
loyal; a number, however, had managed to enter from overseas 
and were stirring up ‘ murmurings ’ amongst the Arab population. 
Don Pedro, therefore, was to instruct the alcaides and castellans to 
confiscate all arms in the hands of Valencian Moors, and not to 
restore them without express permission. Yet further measures 
might be thought necessary, in which case Pedro was to deport 
as hostages to safe places in the interior a number of women, 
children and community leaders. A letter survives from the 
Catalan consul and merchants at Seville, informing the king of 
rumours of some Moorish plot in Valencia. Peter’s letter does not 
reveal its nature, but Don Pedro, who was given plenary powers, 
was ordered to take counsel with the procurador and jurats of the 
kingdom, and to arrest and interrogate any Saracens implicated in 
the affair.? 

In the event the menace of a landward invasion did not material- 
ize. In October 1340 the combined Castilian and Portuguese army 
won a decisive victory over the Moors at the battle of the river 
Salado, and the war settled down to a wearisome siege by the 
Christian forces of the Moorish garrison in Algeciras: the city 
was not to fall until March 1344.2 Such a war, therefore, resolved 
itself into a sea blockade of Algeciras (whose defenders had to be 
reinforced from North Africa and Granada), and into a general 
struggle for naval supremacy in the western Mediterranean. 


1 Reg. 1377, fo. 41". Peter II] to Guillem de Cervello, vice-proctor of the Infante 
James, Lieutenant of Valencia, Zaragoza, 27 April 1340. 

* Reg. 1377, fos. 67°-68", Valencia, 5 July 1340. The Catalan consul at Seville, 
an important intelligence source for Peter, was Guillem Lull; cf. A. Canellas, op. cit. 
doc. 12, p. 62. 

* The description of the Arab invasion, the battle of the Salado and the siege of 
Algeciras fills over one-third of Cerda’s edition of the Crénica de D. Alfonso XI. During 
the three and a half years’ siege many noble crusaders arrived to assist Alfonso, in- 
cluding Henry of Derby, whose presence was not unconnected with the projected 
Anglo-Castilian alliance. See P. E. Russell, The English intervention in Spain and Portugal 
in the time of Edward III and Richard II (1955), pp. 7-8. 
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From the first it had been the help of Peter’s fleet for which Alfonso 
had called; and the long course of the war was a severe test of 
Catalan naval resources. 


Il 


Catalan historians have not been backward in eulogizing the 
achievements of their countrymen at sea. At times, however, they 
have confused promise with performance and confounded the 
number of ships which the kings of Aragon promised, or hoped, 
to equip with the number of vessels actually produced. An 
attempt will now be made to estimate precisely the numbers of 
warships which Peter the Ceremonious was able to despatch to 
the Straits between 1339 and 1343, the years of greatest danger 
for Spain. In the first letter of Bofarull’s collection ' of documents 
concerning this war, Peter announces his intention of arming sixty 
new galleys, besides those already constructed. ‘ Poder naval de 
los monarcas de Aragén en el siglo XTV!!” comments the author 
with patriotic fervour. But other documents in the same collec- 
tion show that the Crown of Aragon was unable, in the event, to 
send as many as half that number of warships to the aid of Alfonso. 
Moreover the size of the Catalan squadrons varied with the seasons 
and with the demands of other and competing ventures of the 
king of Aragon. Finally a true assessment of Catalan naval power 
requires a comparison with the strength of the Castilian and 
Moorish fleets, and with the number of warships which Alfonso of 
Castile hired from Genoa during the course of the war. 

The backbone of a medieval fleet in the Mediterranean was its 
galleys. The roundship, the cargo-carrying vessel par excellence, 
might transport supplies or horses for an invading expedition, but 
the power to strike offensively lay with the longship, the oared 
galley, favoured by speed and manoeuvrability and far less at the 
mercy of wind and tide.* Closing with the enemy, commanders 
would grapple and board, their crews supported by the company 
of crossbowmen which each warship carried. Galleys had been 
increasing in size, and by the mid-fourteenth century their average 
complement was nearly half as much again as that of a hundred 
years before.* The naval ordinances issued by the Catalan 


1 CDACA, vii. 75-7 and 76, n. 1, doc. 1, Daroca, 19 September 1337. 

* F. C. Lane, Venetian ships and shipbuilders of the renaissance (1934), p. 6; C. de La 
Ronciére, Histoire de la marine frangaise (1899), i. 244~72; A. de Capmany y de Mont- 
palau, Ordenanzas de las armadas navales de la Corona de Aragon a s por el rey d. Pedro 
IV aiio de MCCCLIV (Madrid, 1787). Many of these ordinances were reissued by 
Peter III in the following years; cf. CDACA, vi (1850), 314-33, docs. xeviii-—c. 

*C. de La Roncitre, Histoire de la marine frangaise, i. 264, n. 4, 264.0. 2. The size 
of the galley crews in the period 1240-66 averaged 154-75 men; for the period 1340-86 
the average was 210-42 men. 
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Admiral, Bernat de Cabrera, in 1354 stipulated that the normal 
complement of a galley should be as follows: 156 rowers, 30 
archers and 37 others, who included the captain, mate, deckhands 
and assistants to the soldiers; a total of 223.1 The ‘art of the 
sea’ is international, and if the Italians, stimulated by the rapid 
growth of commerce, led the way in naval architecture,? the ships 
which sailed the Mediterranean, of whatever country, varied little 
in design. Innovations were rapidly copied by rival ports. This 
was as true of the Moorish as of the Christian world. A ruse 
recorded in the Crénica of Alfonso XI presupposes an identity of 
silhouette between Arab and Christian galleys. In August 1343 
the king of Castile, anxious to persuade the Moorish fleet in Ceuta 
to put to sea and give battle, ordered the Catalan squadron, under 
the Vice-Admiral Jaume Escriv4 of Valencia, to approach Ceuta 
independently and flying the pennants of the king of Granada, as 
if forming a relieving force.* A simple flag, apparently, could 
disguise or reveal a vessel’s provenance. 

Therefore, though types of galley differed in size, there was 
little significant variation within a single type in the different 
countries of the Mediterranean, and a comparison of the numbers 
of vessels equipped for battle can usefully be made. Such war- 
ships were expensive to build;* the materials for their construc- 
tion and equipment had to be gathered from all the dominions of 
the Crown of Aragon and, if necessary, from abroad. Galley- 
building in the Catalan-speaking lands was centred on the three 
great ports of Barcelona, Valencia and Palma de Mallorca,> where 
were not only royal dockyards but also the commercial and financial 
organization necessary for the fitting out of a fleet. The essential 
requirement was timber for hulls, masts, and oars. There was 


1 Capmany, Ordenanzas navales, p. 94. But cf. reg. 1378, fo. 145%, Peter III to his 
Vice-Admiral Mateu Mercer, Valencia, 2 December 1343. For the 5 galleys which 
he had agreed to maintain the king would only pay for a crew of 188 in each ship, 
including 131 rowers and 20 archers. In the fifteenth century the Venetians developed 
a great trading galley which was, however, so broad and heavily laden, and in fact 
so dependent on its sails (the oars being unused except at critical moments, such as 
entering or leaving harbours), that it can only by courtesy be described as a galley. 
See Lane, Venetian Ships, pp. 15 ff. 

® The traditional date for the founding of the Castilian navy is 1120, when Diego 
Gelmirez, Archbishop of Santiago de Compostela, angered by the depredations of 
Moorish pirates, induced Ogerio, a Genoese master shipwright, to build a dockyard 
at Iria in Galicia. Merriman, Rise of the Spanish Empire, i. 259. 

® Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cccix, pp. 567-8. 

* Between July 1349 and July 1351 the Councillors of Barcelona assigned £10,588 
Barc. from the income of the impost ‘ mercaderies maritimes’ for the construction 
and equipping of five great galleys and fourteen galleys, the average cost being 
£1,194 8s. for a great galley, and £365 3s. for a galley. See J. Broussolle, ‘ Les 
impositions municipales de Barcelone de 1328 & 1462, Estudios de historia moderna, 
V-1955 (1957), 91. 

® Peter III did not expel his brother-in-law James III from the island until 1343. 
But Majorca had been thoroughly catalanized and its sovereigns obliged since 1279 
to aid the king of Aragon in war. Cf. Soldevila op. cit. i. 263. 
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valuable hardwood to be found in the hilly country of Montseny,' 
to the north of Barcelona, and other timber in Valencia; its 
selection and cutting would be supervised by the ‘ masters of the 
axe’ sent from the royal dockyards.* Timber and provisions had 
also to be secured from the interior. In September 1337, at the 
first prospect of war, Peter wrote from Aragon to his lieutenants 
in Barcelona, Galceran Marquet and Arnau Ballester, instructing 
them to collect certain loads of timber which were already cut, 
and asking how much wood should be sent down from the interior 
to Tortosa (at the mouth of the Ebro—the natural egress for the 
produce of Aragon). There were no oars to be had in Aragon, 
wrote Peter, but rope could be bought cheaper there.* Fre- 
quently, however, it was necessary to: look abroad. Simone 
Boccanegra, Doge of Genoa, was asked to give permission for the 
purchase of at least 2,000 oars for the Moroccan war; agents were 
sent to Majorca to buy banks of oars and to hire crews and crafts- 
men ; Catalan purchasing agents went as far as Venice for equip- 
ment. And timber might be needed for other purposes. In 
October 1342 Alfonso XI asked Peter to send pine wood from 
Moya to Valencia, and thence by sea to Algeciras, to make winter 
shelters for the army.5 Manpower, and even horsepower, had to 
be mobilized; * and, though the Catalan galleys,’ like those of their 
Christian rivals and allies, were manned by sailors who were legally 
free, crews were still liable to desert,* whilst recruitment in the 
seaports often included pressing.® 


1 Claude Carrére, ‘ Le droit d’ancrage et le mouvement du port de Barcelone au 
milieu du XV¢® siécle’, Estudios de historia moderna, iii (1953), 148-54. To encourage 
shipbuilding the levy on wood entering the harbour of Barcelona was steadily lowered ; 
in 1330, for the Sardinian war, the impost on wood was abolished altogether. See 
J. Broussolle, op. cit. p. 87. 

* Reg. 1397, fo. 162", Peter III to the magistrates of Cullera and Algazira, Valencia, 
1 December 1352. Because of the construction of new galleys in the dockyard of 
Valencia, certain maestres d. axa wete ordered to report with their instruments before 
the maestre de les galees. 

* CDACA, vii. 75-7, doc. 1, Daroca, 19 September 1337. 

“Reg. 1377, fo. 69%, Peter III to Simone Boccanegra, Barcelona, 8 July 1340; 
reg. 1377, fo. 50", Peter III to Lieutenant of James III, Valencia, z9 May-6 June 1340; 
reg. 1378, fo. 117", Peter III to Simone Boccanegra, Valencia, 11 November 1342 
(Bertran de Huesca, ‘ remolarius ’, despatched to ask the merchants of Genoa to send 
4,000 oars to Valencia); reg. 1377, fo. 106Y. 

5 Cronica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cclxxvi, p. 507. 

* Reg. 1377, fo. 50, Valencia, 6 June 1340. Peter III informed Alfonso XI that 
because of the requirements of his armada, he had had to forbid the export of mules 
and horses. 

7C. de La Ronciére, Histoire de la marine frangaise, i. 269. Rowers were, by the 
Catalan naval ordinances, to be paid £6 Barc. for four months’ service; Capmany, 
Ordenanzas navales, p. 100. Convicts were first used in the Venetian galleys at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; F. C. Lane, Venetian Ships, p. 6. 

® Reg. 1377, fo. 99%, Barcelona, 16 September 1340. The king required the 
Admiral Pere de Moncada to punish severely the many deserters from his galleys. 

* CRD Pedro III, caja 30, no. 545. The veguer and prohomens of Tortosa to Peter III, 
Tortosa, 12 July 1353. They had arrested Thomas Prats, comit of a galley fitting out 
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How many galleys did Peter III in fact succeed in maintaining 
in the Straits of Gibraltar in the war years 1338-44? The king 
had recognized the likelihood of a new conflict when in November 
1337 he had appointed as Admiral Jofre Gilabert de Cruilles ex- 
pressly to meet the Moroccan threat. It was then that he had 
spoken of arming 40 great and 20 lighter galleys.1 The treaty 
with Castile of April 1339, however, spoke of more modest figures. 
Alfonso XI was to equip for the five summer months, May to 
September, 20 armed galleys, and a further 8 during the seven 
winter months, October to April. Peter III promised to provide 
a force one-half this size.* But almost at once the king of Castile 
became convinced that, to meet the growing threat from North 
Africa, his own fleet must be increased to 30 galleys; and he there- 
fore requested Peter to raise his total to 15.3 The king of Aragon 
did not demur, though he was unable immediately to fit out the 
larger number. On 1 July a squadron of 11 warships (6 galleys 
and a galiota from Valencia and 4 galleys from Barcelona), sailed 
under Jofre Gilabert de Cruilles for the Straits of Gibraltar to join 
the Castilian fleet on blockade-duty.5 At the end of September, 
the summer campaigning season drawing to a close, and their 
commander having been unexpectedly killed, the Catalan ships 
returned to Valencia, leaving 4 galleys under Dalmau de Cruilles 
in the pay of the king of Castile.® 

In April 1340 the Moors gained a great victory off Algeciras 
over the Castilian galleys. In this disaster (the causes of which 
are discussed below) Alfonso’s fleet was nearly annihilated; 32 
warships were lost.’ At once the uninterrupted passage of the 
Muslim army was assured and the threat to Valencia became yet 
more acute, driving Peter III to renew with the utmost zeal his 
efforts to increase his fleet. Sending immediately a message of 
consolation and encouragement to Alfonso,® he hurried to Valencia 
to mobilize his forces. On 4 June the Corts of the kingdom, 
sitting in the House of the Friars Preachers, agreed to pay for the 


at Tortosa, for killing in a brawl Dominech Vallobar. Prats claimed that, acting 
on Bernat de Cabrera’s commission to gather a crew, he had enrolled the victim, 
who accepted the king’s shilling but tried to welch on his contract. He denied the 
jurisdiction of the civic authorities. 

1 CDACA, vii. 78, doc. 2, Daroca, 19 November 1337; ibid. 75-7, doc. 1, Daroca, 
19 September 1337. 

* CDACA, vii. 87-96, doc. 5; Zurita, Amales, bk. 7, chap. xlvi, fo. 137; Crénica 
de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cxcvii, pp. 361-2; reg. 1378, fo. 154, Valencia, 2 April 1339. 

5 Giménez Soler, ‘ Aragén y Granada’, p. 206. 

* CDACA, vii. 99, doc. 9, Barcelona, 15 June 1339. 

* Reg. 1378, fo. 158* (Naval expenses of the Moroccan war compiled by the king’s 
maestre racional, Valencia, April 1346); Zurita, Anales, bk. 7, chap. 1, fo. 140°; Crénica 
de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cxcix, p. 365 (which gives the Catalan force as 12 galleys). 

* Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccv, p. 380; Zurita, Anales, bk. 7, chap. 1, fo. 
140"; reg. 1378, fo. 1587. 7 See below, p. 399 

*§ CDACA, vii. 114, doc. 18, Zaragoza, 2 May 1340. 
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arming of 20 galleys for four months, to be replaced on their return 
by 5 others serving for a further four months. The Generalitat 
imposed a wide series of imposts to finance this construction, and 
appointed eight officials to supervise the collection of the tax.! 
On 1 May Peter III noted with pleasure King James III of Majorca’s 
intention to fulfil his promise to equip 15 galleys; and two days 
later he again emphasized to James that the disaster in the Straits 
had redoubled the need to concentrate all energies on dealing with 
the Moorish problem.* Yet characteristically he drove a hard 
bargain with Alfonso, when the latter demanded with renewed 
urgency that Aragon should fulfil her commitments. He could 
do nothing, replied Peter in the accents of Henry VIII of England, 
until he had consulted his representative assemblies; and Alfonso’s 
legates had no option but to agree to advance a three months’ 
subsidy for the Catalan squadron of 12 ships.* On 5 August 
Peter the Ceremonious assured Alfonso that he was redoubling 
his efforts; the Valencian Corts had consented to equip 20 galleys, 
and it was certain that the Catalan Corts, then assembled, would 
grant the same. In fact, however, as the king admitted in the 
same letter, help on such a scale could not be made available im- 
mediately; no squadron could leave before the end of September 
or mid-October, and that must be limited to 13 light galleys,‘ 
8 from Barcelona and 5 from Valencia.5 On 23 September Peter 
was able to inform Alfonso of the departure of these ships. Com- 
manded by the new Admiral, Pere de Moncada, a grandson of the 
great Roger Loria, the Catalan warships remained on blockade in 
the Straits until the end of January 1341.° 

To fit out galleys for a single tour of duty was in itself an exact- 
ing task; to maintain a fleet in being several hundred miles from 
base by a regular series of replacements was much more difficult. 
Yet it was exactly this that was required by the nature of the war 


* Reg. 1377, fo. 54°63, Valencia, 4 June 1340. 

* Reg. 1377, fos. 43’, 47°, Peter III to James III, Zaragoza, 1 and 3 May 1340. 

3 Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccxv, p. 397; Reg. 1377, fos. 72”, 93”, 

26 July and 2 September 1340; Peter III acknowledged sums received from Alfonso 
Gongalvo, of Alfonso XI chamber and from Nicolas Perez, jurado of Seville, for the 
arming of 8 galleys at Barcelona. The money had been passed to Pere Marti, seriptor 
armate, and to Bernat Joan, banker from Valencia, and was to be repaid by Whit 1341 
at Jativa (Valencia). Alfonso was still trying to recover his money in June 1341; 
cf. CDACA, vii. 147, doc. 33. 

* Reg. 1377, fo. 77%, Barcelona, 5 August 1340. 

5 Reg. 1377, fo. 75%, Peter ILI to Vital de Vilanova, commendator of Montblanch, 
Barcelona, 5 August 1340. The equipping of the 4 light galleys and 1 ‘ny of 100 
oars at Valencia must be completed, and if necessary Vital de Vilanova and others 
would have to lend the money for this. Reg. 1377, fo. 109", Peter Ill to Jaume 
March, citizen of Valencia, Barcelona, 1 October 1340; the king acknowledged a 
debt of 22,000 sol. barc. for fitting out 4 galleys. 

* CDACA, vii. 125, doc. 23; reg. 1378, fo. 158%; Zurita, Amales, bk. 7, chap. 
liii, fo. 142. Ot de Moncada, the Admiral’s father, married Constantia, daughter of 
Roger Loria; cf. Zurita, Anales, bk. 7, chap. 1, fo. 140°. 
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at sea—principally concerned with blockading the Moors in 
Algeciras, and preventing a union of the fleets of Granada and 
Morocco—and that Alfonso constantly demanded. From the 
first it was necessary to instruct the Catalan squadron to remain 
in the Straits beyond the agreed time-limit and to ensure that it 
was reinforced;! and at the same time galleys had to be prepared 
for the next year’s campaign. On 7 January 1341 Peter informed 
the citizens of Barcelona that he had determined to equip a fleet 
of 30 galleys, of which Catalonia, Valencia and Majorca should 
each prepare 10. The councillors were ordered to have their 
galleys at Valencia equipped for five months’ service in the Straits 
by March. The king’s correspondence shows that he was already 
looking ahead to a long war; the Catalan Corts, he reminded 
Barcelona, had agreed to mount a force of 20 galleys for each of 
the next three years.* Writing to James of Majorca the king 
encouraged him in the preparation of his ships with the news of 
Alfonso’s victory on the Salado in October. 

Although as might have been expected—and as the king of 
Castile complained —the galleys were not ready as early as Peter 
had demanded, a powerful force assembled at Valencia. On 
1 June 1341 Pere de Moncada led a fleet of 20 galleys to the Straits, 
being followed in the middle of the month by 8 from Majorca.® 
Moreover, much firmer steps were taken to ensure that the blockade 
was maintained through the winter months. From October 10 of 
the 20 Catalan galleys remained off Gibraltar and, though the 
Admiral wished to return to port for refit, he was sharply ordered 
by Peter to stay at his post. On 1 February 1342 10 relieving 
galleys left Valencia to serve for four months with Pere de Moncada, 
some based on the Straits and others sailing on a roving mission 
to the Barbary Coast.’ By early June the Catalan Admiral had 
returned to the siege of Algeciras with 20 galleys;* and though 
Alfonso may have been correct in suspecting that it was not only 
bad weather that had ‘ blown’ Pere de Moncada’s ships to the 
African coast and Majorca (and so to Barcelona for refit),® the 


1 Reg. 1377, fo. 130%, Peter III to the administradors de la almoyna at Valencia, 
26 November 1340; 2 more galleys to be sent to the Straits for four months, with 
four months’ pay for the whole fleet. CDACA, vii. 146, doc. 32, Peter III to Moncada, 
Barcelona, 13 December 1340. 

* Reg. 1377, fo. 147%, Peter III to councillors of Barcelona, Valencia, 7 January 
1341; reg. 1378, fo. 24, same to same, Valencia, r March 1341. 

* CDACA, vii. 105, doc. 12, Valencia, 13 January 1341. The document is mis- 
placed in this edition. 

* Reg. 1378, fo. 50", Peter’s reply to Alfonso XI, Tarragona; 20 May 1341. 

® CDACA, vii. 147-8, doc. 33, Peter III to Alfonso XI, Montblanch, 14: June 
1341; reg. 1378, fo. 158%—-159". 

* CDACA, vii. 150-7, docs. 35, 38, 40, 14 October—4 December 1341. 

7 Reg. 1378, fo. 158". ® Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cclxx, p. 489. 

* CDACA, vii. 157-9, doc. 41, Barcelona, 15 May 1342 (Peter’s reply to Alfonso’s 
complaint). 
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Catalan commander cannot be justly accused of any dereliction of 
duty. He had been at sea continuously, except for brief returns 


to harbour to collect fresh galleys, since September 1340, a period 
of eighteen months. 


In the late summer of 1342 Pere de Moncada was at length 
recalled, but only to mount an expedition against James of Majorca, 
whom Peter had now determined to expel.!_ In October 10 galleys 
sailed from Valencia for the Straits of Gibraltar, under the com- 
mand of the Vice-Admiral Mateu Mercer;? their service was 
repeatedly extended, so that they remained in action a whole year.* 
In August 1343, after the capture of Majorca, Peter III was again 
able to bring his fleet in the Straits up to strength, and 10 galleys, 
which had been employed against James III, were rearmed at 
Valencia and sent south, under the Vice-Admiral Jaume Escriva, 
for the two months that were left of the campaigning season.‘ 
It is hardly surprising that by this time the naval commanders 
were insisting on the need to refit their ships and rest their crews,5 
whilst the Catalan taxpayer was protesting vigorously at the in- 
cessant demands for equipping the fleet. The councillors of 
Barcelona asked that any further preparations should be carried 
out elsewhere than in their city.® 


It is clear, therefore, that the fleet which the Crown of Aragon 
could put to sea, though powerful and excellently commanded, 
was considerably smaller than the 60 galleys of which Peter the 


1 Reg. 1378, fo. 105, Peter III to Alfonso XI, Barcelona, 3 July 1342. Moncada 
and his galleys finally left in September; cf. Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cclxxv, 
Pp. 500. 

* Crénica de D, Alfonso XI, chap. cclxxviii, p. 511. 

* Reg. 1378, fo. 119, Peter III to Mateu Mercer, Valencia, 30 December 1342. 
Reg. 1378, fo. 127%, Peter Ill to the administradors de la almoyna at Valencia, Barcelona, 
5 April 1343. 

* Cronica de D, Alfonso XI, chap. cecix, p. 566; reg. 1378, fo. 160%-160%, The 
10 galleys commanded by Jaume Escriva were to be at Alfonso’s expense; cf. reg. 
1378, fo. 133", Peter III to Mateu Mercer and Jaume Escriva, Barcelona, 1 September 
1343. 

5 Reg. 1378, fo. 86%, Valencia, 23 March 1342; Peter III explained to Alfonso XI 
that, despite previous instructions, circumstances had compelled Admiral Moncada to 
return to harbour in Catalonia. CRD Pedro III, caja 37, bundle M, Mateu Mercer 
to Peter III, Algeciras, 28 July (1343); the Vice-Admiral insisted that his crews, 
who had been at sea for over a year, were exhausted. 

* Reg. 1378, fo. 78%, Peter III to the Councillors of Barcelona, Valencia, 4 December 
1341. The city had armed 10 galleys for June-September 1341 at a cost of £23,000 
barc. and subsequently provided 5 galleys for October—January, costing £7,000 barc.; 
but they jibbed at the demand for yet another 5, and declared that there was no money 
for this. The king replied that he must not let down the king of Castile, and ordered 
the Councillors to raise the money by borrowing or other means. There was no 
release for the merchants of Barcelona. In September 1342 they had to agree to 
fit out 30 galleys for the Majorcan invasion at a cost of {50,000 barc. Admiral 
Moncada, recalled to lead the armada against James III, was authorized to give receipts 
for money levied for this and for the Moroccan war. Cf. Capmany, Memorias bis- 
téricas sobre la marina, comercio y arte de la antigua ciudad de Barcelona, ii (1779), 113-17, 
doc. lxvii. 
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Ceremonious had originally spoken, and approximated rather to 
the 30 which he had proposed in 1337 to raise from his own lands 
and from Majorca! And in estimating fighting strengths it is 
important to include, as did contemporaries, only the numbers of 
galleys, and not to confound this with the total number of vessels 
engaged in an expedition—which might be several times as great. 
For example, a Moorish armada of 1340 was reported to comprise 
250 sail, of which 60 were galleys; and the Catalan armada which 
conquered Majorca in 1343, 116 sail in all, included only 22 galleys.* 
The roundships were indispensable for the transport of troops, 
stores and cavalry, and might have valuable defensive armament, 
but they could not replace the longship in attack. The largest 
galley fleets equipped in these years by the Crown of Aragon were, 
therefore, those that put to sea in 1341 and 1343. In the former 
year 28 galleys, including 8 from Majorca, were serving in the 
Straits under Pere de Moncada. In the latter a total of 32 galleys 
were in service; 22 led the invasion of Majorca, whilst a squadron 
of 10 remained off Algeciras, commanded by Mateu Mercer. 


Ill 


In estimating the size of the Moorish fleets, one must be cautious, 
since the available evidence is all drawn from Christian sources, 
some of which are reasonably reliable intelligence reports, while 
others are mere rumour and speculation. On the other hand the 
numbers of allied vessels (Castilian, Portuguese and Genoese) 
serving in the battle for the Straits are more accurately known. 

The king of Aragon was from the first most alarmed at the 
size and activity of the Moorish squadrons. Already in November 
1337 he had complained that their galleys were raiding the coasts 
of Valencia and Alicante to seize Catalan shipping.? Two years 
later, when the Arab expeditionary force was crossing the Straits 
of Gibraltar, Peter was faced with the threat not of piratical 
squadrons but of massive fleets. On 25 March 1339, in an urgent 
letter to the king of France, he begged Philip V1 to prevent the 
hiring by the king of Morocco of the 40 Genoese galleys which 
had that year been in the service of France against England. For 
Peter had learned that Abu-el-Hasan wished to add them to the 
40 galleys he was already preparing elsewhere. The addition of 


1 Giménez Soler, ‘ Aragén y Granada’, p. 203, n. 1. 

* Zurita, Anales, bk. 7, chap. liii, fo. 142"; Chromique catalane de Pierre IV, p. 127. 
The king, in instructions to his legates negotiating with Alfonso XI on the cost of 
the Moroccan war, insisted that Castilian counter-claims could only be entertained 
in respect of galleys, excluding ‘les naus ni los altres vexells’; reg. 1378, fo. 164%, 
Valencia, April 1346. 

* Giménez Soler, op. cit. p. 203, n. 1 (Peter III to Ramon Boyl, 4 November 1337). 
Moorish pirates had seized 5 /emys. 
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these to the Saracen fleet would be most dangerous, he urged, and 
not least to France herself.1 It is indeed probable that a combined 
fleet of 80 galleys could have dominated the western Mediterranean. 
And even if the divisive forces which so often beset Arab politics 
prevented the formation of a Pan-Muslim coalition against the 
Christian powers, the king of Aragon was still quite justifiably 
alarmed at the help in ships and men-at-arms which Abu-el-Hasan 
was receiving from Egypt, Tunis and Bougie. ‘ Like rabid wolves, 
desirous of the blood of Christians ’, as he wrote to the Pope, the 
Moorish hosts menaced all Spain and especially Valencia, once the 
dominion of the Almohade kings of Morocco.* 

In the spring of 1340 Abu-el-Hasan crossed the Straits to join 
his son Abulmelik in Spain. Alfonso’s Crémica states that he was 
escorted by a force of 60 warships. This was for once an under- 
estimate of Moorish strength, and on 8 April off Algeciras their 
fleet won a great victory, whose extent is the clearest evidence of 
Arab sea-power. Several weaknesses on the Christian side con- 
tributed to defeat.* Most of the 32 Christian galleys and 19 maves 
had been at sea through the winter and had suffered damage. The 
Admiral of Castile, Don Alfonso Jufre Tenorio, believed that, in 
allowing Abu-el-Hasan to pass the Straits, he had lost the con- 
fidence of his sovereign and, to prove himself, gave battle against 
his better judgment. The Moors succeeded in joining battle when 
the Christian galleys were not ready for action. And finally there 
was a manifest lack of co-ordination between the Castilian and the 
4 Catalan galleys present, which caused the latter, almost certainly 
wrongly, to suspect treachery rather than gross incompetence. 
But the power and seamanship of the Moors and of their Admiral, 
Mahomed Alah Azafi, are also most striking. Operating on 
interior lines, with their base at Algeciras, the 44 galleys and 35 
armed /enys of the Moors had been so reinforced that each galley 
held a complement of 300 to 400 men, including some 200 archers 
and crossbowmen, stationed in three castles in every ship. The 
Castilian fleet was almost annihilated; 28 galleys and 7 maves were 
sunk. Only a few escaped, 5 galleys reaching Tarifa and 10 naves 
bringing survivors to Cartagena. ‘ The disaster, Seynor’, wrote 
Peter’s informant, ‘is very great, and provision must be made to 
meet the coming danger. This news is certainly only too true and, 
although it is not the kind I would wish to convey to you, still, 


1 Reg. 1377, fo. 10%, Valencia, 25 March 1339; cf. Giménez Soler, op. cit. p. 205. 

* CDACA, vii. 131-2, doc. 26, 26 October 1340. 

3 A full account of this ‘ Spanish Trafalgar of the fourteenth century ’ is in Crénica 
de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccxii, pp. 391-3. The disaster is vividly described in a letter 
to the king, compiled from survivors’ accounts on 21 April by Berenguer de Codinachs, 
Peter’s senior official at Valencia, printed CDACA, vii. 109-12, doc. 15 (with in- 
correct foliation: recte reg. 1377, fo. 42%-43"). For the size of the Arab fleet in the 
spring of 1340, cf. Crémica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccxi, p. 390. 
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Senyor, it is necessary that you should know it. . . . May God 
in His mercy send better news and deeds.’ ! 

For the seven months from April to October 1340, until the 
Christian armies won their victory on the Salado, the king of 
Morocco held command of the sea without opposition. So weak 
was Castile at sea that Abu-el-Hasan sent back to Ceuta all but a 
dozen galleys, which he stationed at Algeciras.2 The king of 
Castile had at once summoned the aid of his Peninsular allies, his 
father-in-law, Afonso IV of Portugal, and Peter III of Aragon. 
Afonso sent 10 galleys under his Genoese Admirals, Manuel 
Pessagno and his son Carlo; but they refused to sail beyond Cadiz 
or to take up blockade duty in the Straits, and retired to Lisbon 
as soon as the Catalan squadron arrived.* But the 13 galleys 
under Pere de Moncada did not reach the Straits until the eve of 
the battle of the Salado, at the beginning of October. In the 
summer of 1340, therefore, it was clear that the combined forces 
of the Christian powers in the Peninsula were unable to match 
Moorish strength at sea, and it was necessary, then, as often in 
Castilian history, to solicit help from Genoa. This was available 
—at a price. The Genoese agreed to send 15 galleys with the 
necessary provisions at a charge of 800 gold florins a month per 
galley, and with the prospect of hiring others at the same rate. 
Alfonso also thought it wise to offer the command of the allied 
fleet and the Admiralty of Castile to Egidio Boccanegra, the Doge’s 
brother, and this was accepted. But the Genoese galleys could 
not arrive before the end of the year, and meanwhile Castilian 
weakness was dangerously exposed. 

It is not clear precisely how many galleys Alfonso had been able 
to maintain at sea in 1340. The Crénica states that, with the five 
galleys that had survived the debacle of Algeciras, the new Castilian 
commander, Alfonso Ortiz Calderén, Prior of the Order of St. 
John, was able to mount a force of 15 galleys, 4 /enos and 12 naves.5 
On the other hand the king of Aragon gave a very different estimate. 
In October 1341 Peter sent two officials, his comprador Bernat de 
Ripoll and Arnau Roure, to Castile to negotiate a settlement of 
the debt owed by Alfonso for the loan of the Catalan galleys. In 
the treaty of April 1339, it will be remembered, Peter undertook 
to maintain in the Straits a force one-half the size of the Castilian 


1 CDACA, vii. 111-12, doc. 15; #bid. 111, ‘ perque senyor comunament tenen 
tuit que en aquests affers ha hauda traicio o gran defaliment de recapte’. There 
seems to be no substance in the accusation, made in this letter, that the Castilian 
Admiral had been treating secretly with the Moors, but it is symptomatic of the lack 
of confidence between the two fleets. See also C. Fernandez Duro, Historia de la 
marina de Castilla, pp. 83-6. 

* Cronica de D. Alfonso XI, chaps. ccxlii—ccxliii, pp. 418-20. 

3 Ibid. chap. ccxiv, pp. 395-6; chap. ccli, pp. 437-8. 

* Ibid. chap. ccxv, p. 396. 

5 Ibid. chap. ccxvi, p. 398, chap. ccxlv, p. 424. 
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contribution. He now turned the agreement against his ally. 
When, wrote the king, in the autumn of 1340 he had sent the 13 
galleys under Pere de Moncada, Castile should have kept 26 galleys 
at sea; but in fact she had only 7, of which 6 were actually Genoese. 
Likewise for the campaigning season of 1341 the king of Aragon 
had sent 20 Catalan galleys, together with 8 provided under treaty 
by James III of Majorca. But the Castilian fleet in the south 
numbered not 56 but only 27, of which again 20 were in reality 
Genoese.' 

No doubt these figures may have contained some exaggeration; 
it would be in Peter’s interest to distort them. But they are not 
without confirmation, and the general impression they afford is 
not misleading. The Castilian fleet had suffered a defeat which, 
had it not been redeemed by victory on land six months later, 
must have had the most severe consequences; and the rdle of the 
Genoese galleys in restoring the position was paramount. Nor 
was this the limit of Genoese influence upon the course of the 
war, for the Portuguese galleys also were commanded by the 
Genoese Manuel and Carlo Pessagno, father and son, and were 
probably Genoese built. In the armada raised by the Peninsular 
powers, therefore, the Catalan fleet had the distinction of being 
the only one which was entirely native built and manned. The 
Genoese certainly gave good service to Alfonso, and Egidio 
Boccanegra proved himself a skilful commander. But the king 
of Castile could never bring himself absolutely to trust such powerful 
mercenaries; and however often he might complain of Peter’s 
failure to send enough galleys to the Straits, he never feared, as 
he occasionally did with the Genoese, that they might go over to 
the service of his enemies. Among the reasons given in Alfonso’s 
Crénica for the hiring of galleys from Genoa in the summer of 1340 
was the prevention of a possible Genoese-Moorish alliance. In 
October 1343, in a dispute over arrears of pay, the Admiral Egidio 
Boccanegra showed Alfonso a letter, allegedly written to his brother 
the Doge, in which the king of Morocco offered double pay to the 
Genoese galleys if they changed their allegiance: a bluff quite 
possibly, but sufficient to underline for Alfonso the fact that Peter 
of Aragon was at least not open to such inducements.” 


1 Reg. 1378, fos. 64°-66", ‘ Capitols sobre la messageria que En Bernat de Ripoll 
e N. Arnau Roure deuen fer de part del senyor rey al alt rey de Castiella’, Valencia, 
21 October 1341. The estimate of Castilian strength given by Peter III for 1341 
agrees with the combined total of galleys and naves in Alfonso’s Crénica for late 1340; 
cf. Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccxvi, p. 398. 

* Ibid. chap. ccxv, p. 396. ‘ Et desto entendio sacar dos proes, la una averlos en 
su ayuda et en su servicio, et la otra tirarlos que non ayudasen a sus contrarios; ca 
los Genoveses ovieron siempre manera de ayudar a quien les diese dineros, et sobre 
esto non cataron Christiandad nin otro bien ninguno’; ibid. chap. cccxxvi, pp. 592-3. 
Cf£. Ferndndez Duro, op. cit. p. 86. 
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IV 


Besides the Moors, the Catalan commanders had to face trouble 
from two other quarters: foul weather and strained relations with 
their allies. The first was much the more serious. 

The conditions of life in the galleys were necessarily harsh, even 
if not legally servile. The normal ‘tour of duty’ for which war- 
ships were equipped was four months, but the circumstances of the 
Moorish wars often caused this to be prolonged. The need for 
water, the one article which could not be stored in bulk, did ensure 
regular landings and some relief for crews. But, if the naval 
ordinances also allowed for the inclusion of jong/ars and perhaps of 
a doctor in the ship’s complement, it remained true that the only 
fleet punishments permitted were flogging, cutting off the ear, 
cutting out the tongue, and hanging from the yardarm: Captain 
Bligh would have felt at home. 

For the Catalan commanders the most serious problem was that 
of maintaining their galleys and crews several hundred miles from 
base, and often far longer than had originally been expected. In 
the instructions given to Pere de Moncada in September 1340 
King Peter ordered his Admiral to return after three and a half 
months (allowing a fortnight for the voyage back to Valencia). 
If Alfonso of Castile expressed a wish to retain the galleys in his 
service, the Catalan commander was to give the politely non- 
committal reply that he must consult his master. It was plainly 
the king’s intention to refuse such a request, first because he had 
already promised to replace the Catalan galleys in the spring of 
1341, and secondly, as he said, ‘so that the galleys shall be fresh 
and the crews not ill and exhausted, especially since in the heart 
of winter their service cannot bear much fruit ’.2 The Mediter- 
ranean can be very rough in these months. The Castilian Admiral, 
for example, who was serving much nearer his base at Seville, had 
complained bitterly in the spring of 1340, just before the destruc- 
tion of his fleet, of the weakness of his galleys and their crews which 
had resulted from maintaining the blockade through the previous 
winter.* Nevertheless, when Alfonso did demand that the Catalan 
galleys remain in the Straits, Peter agreed, against the vehement 


1 Capmany, Ordenanzas navales, especially chap. xviii, p. 87, chap. xx, p. 88. 

* Reg. 1377, fo. 107%, Barcelona, 23 September 1340; ‘E poden dir al dit Rey 
de Castella que aquestes gualeas quel dit Almirall mena, com sien tornades assi armar, 
seran de fresch e les gents no seran malaltes ne hujades, maiorment car en lo cor al 
ivern no poden fer gran fruyt ’. 

* Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccx, pp. 388-9. Many of Don Alfonso Jofre’s 
sailors had died, most of the others were sick, and he had eight galleys laid up at 
Santa Maria (the port of Seville) for lack of crews. For the severity of the Mediter- 
ranean climite in winter see F. Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde mediterranéen a 
!’époque de Philippe II (1949), chap. 1. 
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protests of his Admiral.!. The reason is not far to seek: Castilian 
weakness at sea in the second half of 1340 was so patent that it 
was very much in the interest of the king of Aragon to bolster the 
naval strength of his ally by every possible means. 

Requests for the prolongation of the service of the Catalan 
galleys in the Straits continued to flow; indeed from 1340 to 1344 
Peter was under continuous pressure to make such extensions. In 
October 1341 he again agreed to direct Pere de Moncada to remain 
in the South, and in December backed his order with the threat of 
dismissal.2_ The Admiral wearily bowed to this ultimatum, but 
also gave his master some home truths: 


‘Indeed, Senyor’, he wrote, ’ it is very irksome to my men. . 
that they should be forced to remain here these (extra) four months, 
and the majority are on the point of deserting. . . . And it seems 
that those who attended to the letters that you have sent neither 
knew nor were thinking of what it feels like here at sea; for, if 
they were, they would well understand that it is enough for any 
fleet to stay at sea for four months only, and that to delay longer 
is impossible without damage and danger to the crews.’ ® 


And on 23 March 1342 the king of Aragon had to tell Alfonso 
that his Admiral had been compelled to return to Valencia ‘ por 
algunas razones evidentes e¢ muyt necessaries’. The nature of 
these necessities, not difficult to guess, is confirmed by a further 
letter of the following June in which Peter, whilst promising to 
fulfil his commitments, pointed out to Alfonso that the galleys 
which had been in the Straits had returned in very bad condition.‘ 

In the endeavour to maintain ships at sea the year round, the 
Christian fleets were deliberately putting themselves at the mercy 
of the elements. Twice in 1343 the weather took an important 
part in the struggle for control of the Straits. In March a great 
storm drove several of the blockading vessels aground at Algeciras, 
including two great roundships laden with provisions, which were 
gladly seized by the Moors; and worse, the force of the tempest 
broke the boom blockade, made of wooden posts linked by chains, 
so that relief ships could enter the harbour with food and firing. 
In the following September a huge gale played havoc with a large 
Moorish fleet which had crossed to Spain from Ceuta, and 20 
galleys, which had been sheltering at night from their opponents, 
were dashed on the rocks. But the same gale also broke up the 
pursuing Christian fleet, some vessels being blown as far as Cartagena 
and Valencia, others driven on to the enemy coast. For ten days 


1 CDACA, vii. 143, doc. 30, 146, doc. 32. 

* CDACA, vii. 150, doc. 35, 153, doc. 33. 

* Canellas, ‘ Aragén y la empresa del estrecho ’, doc. 13, pp. 63-4. 

* Reg. 1378, fo. 86", Peter III to Alfonso XI, Valencia, 23 March 1342; reg. 1378, 
fo. 102", same to same, Barcelona, 15 June 1342. 
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Alfonso was without news of his fleet, knowing only that he was 
defenceless at sea in his home waters.! It is not surprising that 
in the previous July the Catalan Vice-Admiral, Mateu Mercer, on 
being relieved by Jaume Escriva, had asked permission to return 
with his 10 galleys; after a whole year’s service, he declared, his 
crews were quite exhausted. In November 1343 Peter himself had 
to admit to Alfonso that all his galleys still in the Straits were 
greatly in need of repairs and fresh crews; and at the same time 
he told his commanders that the winter weather made it dangerous 
to send new galleys from Valencia to Algeciras.? 

Disputes amongst the allies were surprisingly few. Peter Ill 
had long foreseen the likelihood of fracas between his subjects and 
the Castilians, and had warned his commanders to behave circum- 
spectly. As early as May 1339 he had instructed Jofre Gilabert de 
Cruilles to be conciliatory towards the Admiral of Castile, even if 
it meant enduring wrong; to avoid all dispute with him or his 
crews ; and to follow his orders in all respects.* They were 
prescient words. By September of that year Jofre Gilabert’s crews 
were already complaining that the Admiral of Castile had claimed 
a share of booty won in an action in which his men had played 
no part; and the king of Aragon had again to repeat his caution.‘ 
The naval disaster of 8 April 1340 inevitably led to accusations of 
incompetence and bad faith, and even of treachery.5 But Peter’s 
instructions to Perede Moncada in the following September once 
again ordered all ranks to co-operate wholeheartedly by sea and 
land with the Admiral, sailors and soldiers of Castile and Portugal. 
The Catalan Admiral was to mete out exemplary punishment to 
anybody disobeying this order, and to take all steps to put himself 
in agreement with the counsels of his allies. The first occasion 
on which these instructions had to be obeyed must have been 
painful to Pere de Moncada; for, on arriving on the eve of the 
battle of the Salado, he was first accused by the Castilians of refusing 
to take part in the engagement, and then blamed for permitting 
Abu-el-Hasan’s escape to Morocco after the defeat of his army.’ 
Nevertheless amid the strains and stresses of a long campaign 

1 Cronica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccxc, p. 533; ibid. chap. cccxx, pp. 584-6. 

* CRD Pedro III, caja 37, bundle M, Mateu Mercer to Peter III, ‘ at the siege of 
Algeciras’, 28 July (1343); reg. 1378, fo. 136%, Peter III to Alfonso XI, Valencia, 


1 November 1343; reg. 1378, fo. 142", Peter II] to Jaume Escrivé and Mateu Mercer, 
Valencia, 17 November 1343. 

* Reg. 1377, fo. 30°, Instructions to be conveyed to Jofre Gilabert de Cruilles by 
Bernat de Ripoll, Barcelona, 29 May 1339. Cf. the covering letter to the Admiral 
of Castile, printed in CD ACA, vii. 98, doc. 8. 

* CDACA, vii. 100-1, doc. 10, Barcelona, 1 October 1339. 

5 See above, p. 400. 

® Reg. 1377, fo. 107", Barcelona, 23 September 1340. 

7 So the Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccliv, p. 450, noting also that the Catalan 
galleys had been partly financed by Alfonso; this accusation was warmly rebutted 
by Zurita, Anales, bk. 7, chap. liii, fo. 143°. 
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discipline appears to have been well maintained, and clashes generally 
avoided. When a group of Catalan sailors brawled in Puerta de 
Santa Maria with a party of Genoese, one of whom was killed, 
Pere de Moncada promptly suspended the officer who had to bear 
responsibility, the a/guazir of the galleys of Valencia.! Of similar 
troubles which presumably plagued the Moorish squadrons also the 
Spanish archives, of course, tell us nothing. 


V 


The successful exercise of sea-power does not require that 
warships shall be continuously in action; the mere existence of 
“the fleet in being’ can itself be a powerful deterrent. In this 
connection it is possible to estimate at least approximately the 
relative sizes of the rival fleets between 1340 and 1344. That 
Peter of Aragon was in no doubt as to the strength of the Moorish 
squadrons at the beginning of the war is apparent from the in- 
structions issued to his Admiral in September 1340. It is true 
that Pere de Moncada was sailing with the first Catalan galleys to 
offer battle against the Arab galleys since the near annihilation of 
the Christian fleet six months before, and this must have made the 
king yet more cautious. But there is an unmistakably tentative 
note in his directive, an apprehension that his ships might not even 
succeed in joining the Castilian galleys in the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The Catalan Admiral was given freedom to sail either by Cartagena 
and the coastal route or, in a sweep, by Iviza and the Baleares, as 
the weather or information on the enemies’ whereabouts dictated. 
Once past the Straits, itself a manoeuvre Peter regarded as likely 
to be hazardous, the Catalan galleys were unfailingly to remain 
with the rest of the Christian fleet. It might even turn out, the 
king recognized, that, ‘ without harm, damage or peril to the fleet ’ 
from either the weather or the Moors, Pere de Moncada would be 
unable to pass the Straits to join the Castilian ships. In this case 
the Admiral was ordered to communicate with Alfonso by letter.? 
These are not the instructions of a king who believed that he 
possessed naval superiority. 

The defeat and containment of the Muslim invading-army and 
the gathering of a combined force of Castilian, Portuguese, Catalan 
and Genoese warships placed the Christian states in a much more 
favourable position. By 1342 something of a balance of power 
had been achieved, the Christian squadrons, under the energetic 
command of Egidio Boccanegra, even enjoying some local 


1 Reg. 1378, fo. 100%, Peter III to Pere de Moncada, Barcelona, 27 May 1342; 
the king considered the a/guazir, Pere de Menargues, innocent in the affair and ordered 
him to be restored to office. 

* Reg. 1377, fos. 106-108", Barcelona, 23 September 1340. 
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superiority. Contemporary estimates of allied and Moorish 
strength at sea tally sufficiently to lend reliability to the figures. 
In May 1342 the Admiral Egidio informed Alfonso that Abu-el- 
Hasan, together with the king of Granada, was assembling a force 
of 80 galleys and other mavios de guerra to attack the Castilian fleet. 
Egidio’s rapid countermoves led to the destruction of 12 Arab 
galleys, which were still sailing to their rendezvous at Ceuta whilst, 
according to Alfonso’s Crénica, no less than 39 were sunk or wrecked, 
and the Moorish Admiral killed, when the armada crossed to the 
coast of Andalusia. 

All the more remarkable then is the success of the Moors in 
re-establishing their naval strength in the following year. In 
March 1343 Alfonso informed Peter III that he expected an armada 
of Moroccan galleys to launch a major attack in the first half of 
June.? The survival of original letters to the king of Aragon from 
Bernat de Cabrera, Jaume Escriv4 and Mateu Mercer, his senior 
naval and military commanders at Algeciras, enables us to estimate 
the size of this fleet at midsummer and to confirm that the allied 
resources deployed at the siege were stretched to the limit by the 
tenacity of Moorish resistance. On 28 July Bernat de Cabrera, 
commander of the small Catalan military contingent at the siege, 
sent to his master the latest information gathered by Alfonso’s 
spies in Moorish territory. Abu-el-Hasan, he reported, had 
assembled 36 armed galleys at Ceuta, 4 at Badis and 10 at Malaga, 
together with others to a total of some 70 galleys, with the intention 
of leading a combined sea and land attack along the coast to relieve 
the garrison at Algeciras. Mateu Mercer confirmed these figures, 
and the other Vice-Admiral, Jaume Escrivé, who had just arrived 
with 10 fresh galleys to relieve Mateu, added that Abu-el-Hasan 
was bringing up 14 warships in support from Malaga. The allied 
fleet, now at its maximum, seems to have been larger than that of 
its opponents. Bernat de Cabrera states that it numbered 60 
galleys, of which 50 would be Castilian or Genoese and 10 Catalan, 
and 40 armed navios. Alfonso’s Crénica confirms these figures. 
Moreover, the Moors in Algeciras were known to be weak and 
dispirited, and the Christian camp had been swelled by the arrival 
of many ‘ grans senyors ’, including the king of Navarre. Even 
so Bernat supported Alfonso’s plea for the despatch of more galleys. 
It was the old story: the Moors had the shortest line of com- 
munication, and the Catalans the longest—‘ for the king of Benemeri 
[Abu-el-Hasan] has many galleys and his armada is fresh, whilst 
the king [of Castile] does not have so many galleys and the armada 


1 Cronica de D. Alfonso XT, chaps. cclxvi-cclxvii, pp. 479, 482-5. 

* Reg. 1378, fo. 128, Peter’s reply to Alfonso XI, Barcelona, 8 April 1343. On 
14 May Mateu Mercer reported to the king that Abu-el-Hasan had just launched 
12 galleys at Ceuta; cf. Canellas, art. cit. doc. 16, pp. 66-8. 
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is very exhausted’. It would be the king of Aragon, said Bernat 
de Cabrera, who would be blamed if the siege collapsed for want 
of reinforcement at the last stretch. Bernat was, of course, arguing 
a case; Peter III had diverted all available galleys to the invasion 
of Majorca, and only strong advocacy had prevented the Catalan 
squadron in the Straits from being recalled in its entirety. But 
the continued strength of the Moorish fleet cannot be questioned. 
In September 1343 a force of 60 galleys is said to have escorted a 
convoy of troops and cavalry to the Spanish coast; and in November 
Alfonso admitted that the Moorish fleet was larger than that of 
Castile without her allies,? 

Galleys alone, however, could not save Algeciras; and the 
triumphant entry of Alfonso XI into the city on Palm Sunday 
1344 brought to a close one phase in the long struggle between 
Christian and Moor. The course of the war with Morocco had 
shown how necessary it was for the Peninsular powers to equip 
every available ship to oppose invasion and to regain command 
of the sea. Yet Spanish seapower by itself could not have 
repelled the Moorish attack. At a critical moment the naval 
might of Genoa had been available to Castile—at a price; and it 
had needed the combined strength of the Christian powers to 
master the Arab fleets. 

In achieving this the Catalan navy had played an important 
part. The supple king of Aragon, frequently a dubious ally, lent 
continuing and active support to Castile; and his squadrons served 
at times for a year without relief in the arduous struggle for mastery 
of the Straits. The explanation is not difficult to find; it was 
patently in his interest to do so. The Moors were greatly to be 
feared at sea, and the long, exposed coastline of the Crown of 
Aragon, especially in Valencia with its important Muslim minority, 
was a constant temptation to their attack. Peter III recognized 
this threat and sought alliance with his neighbours as urgently as 
did Alfonso of Castile. For the Catalan fleet alone certainly could 
not have met an attack by the combined Moorish navies. The 
registers of the Aragonese chancery reveal in fascinating detail the 
vigour and care with which the fleet was prepared; but they also 
show the limits of Catalan sea-power. Though the king might 
write of fitting out 50 or 60 galleys, the Catalan squadrons which 
put to sea in these years rarely exceeded 30. Castile (with her 


*CRD Pedro III, caja 35, Bernat de Cabrera to Peter III; CRD Pedro III, caja 
37, bundle E, Jaume Escriva to Peter III; CRD Pedro III, caja 37, bundle M, Mateu 
Mercer to Peter III: all dated ‘ scrit en lo setge d. Algezira’, Monday, 28 July (1343). 
Their estimates all tally, except that Mateu Mercer gives 5 and not 4 Moorish galleys 
at Badis. For the Christian fleet, of. Crénica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. ccxc, p. 533. 

* Cronica de D. Alfonso XI, chap. cccxxiii, p. 588. In November 1343 Alfonso 
tried unsuccessfully to retain the Catalan galleys, offering pay for two months’ service, 
* since the Moorish fleet was much bigger than his own’; ibid. chap. cccxxxi, pp. 603-4. 
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traditional reliance on Genoese naval support), Genoa herself, and 
the Moorish kingdoms of Granada and North Africa—all these 
could equip fleets as large as or larger than that of the Crown of 
Aragon. 

To recognize this (as Catalan historians have been reluctant to 
do) is to go far towards explaining the ultimate failure of the 
Catalan empire to cohere as a political and economic unit. Peter 
III was unable adequately to exploit the conquest of Sardinia, to 
make good his promising claims to Corsica or to establish Aragonese 
suzerainty over Sicily. In each of these fields there were, of course, 
special difficulties to be faced. But common to all the ill-successes 
of Peter’s projects in the Mediterranean was military and naval 
inadequacy. Luck had always played a great part in the winning 
of the Catalan empire, but it needed power as well to retain it; 
and retention meant fighting Genoa. The alliance of the Iberian 
states with Genoa enabled the Moroccan war to be brought to a 
satisfactory end. But when his ambitions led Peter into war 
against Genoa in 1351 and against Castile in 1356, the balance of 
naval strength was tipped heavily against Aragon. Even in the 
favourable circumstances of the war with Abu-el-Hasan the limita- 
tions of a small sea-faring country had been exposed. The 
Catalan fleet was too weak to undertake, without allies, the defence 
of the too widely spread overseas possessions of the Crown of 
Aragon. 


University College, London J. A. Rosson 
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Parliamentary Reapportionment Proposals 
in the Puritan Revolution 
I 


ik the quinquennium extending from Pride’s Purge to the Pro- 
tectorate no less than five proposals for a more proportionate 
parliament sprang from the fertile minds of the Puritan reformers. 
Although all five responded to numerous abuses, a mounting 
criticism and the revolutionary urge to change the English consti- 
tution, each possessed distinctive features reflecting the ideals and 
interests of the particular Puritan faction. Although the first three 
of these plans were never put into operation, they paved the way 
for the last two, which were. 

The first reapportionment proposal, appearing on 15 December 
1648, as part of the second Agreement of the People, was fashioned 
by the Levellers and tempered by their Independent allies. It 
called for the dissolution of the Long Parliament by 30 April 1649, 
fresh elections, a broader electorate, and a smaller, more repre- 
sentative house of commons. The electorate—composed of all 
adult males except servants, beggars, royalists and non-signers of 
the Agreement—would elect 300 instead of: 507 members to the 
lower house, a reduction of 40 per cent from the pre-revolutionary 
house. The reformers pruned off the ‘decayed boroughs” in 
Cornwall, Wiltshire, Dorset, Hampshire and Sussex—areas which 
had been considerably over-represented since the Tudor period. 
The traditional local units such as the city, the town and the borough 
were retained in principle, but the framers of the second Agreement 
purified the old system by eliminating its weaknesses.? The 

1 This document is reprinted in Wolfe, Leveller Manifestoes, pp. 291-303 with a good 


introduction. For a county and section analysis see Table I, p. 426 
2 The breakdown of the urban units was as follows : 


Cities Total 
Single member Canterbury, Oxford, Gloucester, Hereford, Westmin- 
ster, Worcester, Coventry, Salisbury 8 
Double member Exeter, Bristol, Norwich, Chester, York 10 
Towns and Boroughs 


Single member Southampton, Plymouth, Taunton, Reading, North- 
ampton, Cambridge, Colchester, Ipswich, Leices- 
ter, Berwick, Newcastle, Shrewsbury, Kingston on 
Hull 

Double member Southwark 
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proposed increase of London’s representation from four to eight 
members and the retention of double-member seats for Norwich, 
Bristol, Exeter, Chester, York and Southwark are substantiated by 
the best evidence. The net result of these changes, which reflect 
the political assumptions of the framers, would have given the 
urban middle classes a greater voice in determining the political 
destiny of England. 

The Leveller solution to county representation marked an 
abrupt departure from previous theory and practice. While the 
framers of the scheme retained the existing county boundaries, 
they redistributed the power in the nation by granting the larger 
and more heavily populated counties more seats. A comparison 
between their proposed redistribution and the home-and-hearth stat- 
istics found in Table I reveals a relatively close correlation. Lacking 
census reports and accurate vital statistics, the Levellers probably 
underestimated the population of London and the home counties, 
and therefore did not increase them proportionately. The relative 
differences in area between York, Lincoln and Devon on the one 
hand, and Rutland, Huntingdon and the Welsh shires on the other 
very likely influenced their county apportionment. 

It was one thing to provide for a more equal distribution of 
county representatives and another thing to elect them to parliament. 
To make the rural electoral districts more uniform and less subject 


to outside influences, the Leveller reformers proposed to divide all 
those counties with more than three representatives into smaller 
subdistricts so that no unit would elect more than three members to 
the lower house. To accomplish this, the electors in the hundred 
would elect two persons, who in turn would meet at the county 


1 In his History of Agriculture and Prices, v. 120, Thorold Rogers lists the following 
as principal urban centres in 1641 : London, Norwich, York, Gloucester, Exeter, 
Bristol, Canterbury, Coventry, Lincoln, Southampton, Hull, Worcester, Chester, 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Lichfield, Haverfordwest, and Poole. However, in the 
December 1649 list he places Southwark third and omits York. Most contemporaries 
agree, moreover, that these were not only the most prosperous cities but also the 
chief centres of population. 

* The county apportionment went as follows : 

Seats per County Counties 

York 

Kent, Devon, Lincoln 

Essex, Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Somerset, Hertford, Buckingham 

Sussex, Wiltshire, Middlesex, Gloucester, Lancashire 

Southampton, Dorset, Cornwall, Berkshire, Derby 

Surrey, Worcester, Warwick, Northampton, Bedford, Leices- 
ter, Shropshire, Stafford, Nottingham 

Oxford, Hereford, Cambridge, Cheshire 

Huntington, Durham, Monmouth 

Rutland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
four Welsh counties 

Eight Welsh counties 
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level to ‘ divide the County into parts, as aforesaid, wherein the 
people shall always meet for the choice of their Representatives ’.! 
Similarly, London would be divided into eight equal electoral 
districts, each of which would return one member to parliament. 
This implicit faith in the masses, needless to say, proved unaccept- 
able to both the Long Parliament members and some army officers 
who feared anything that resembled popular participation in 
constitutional and political matters. 

Another prophetic change concerned the palatinate of Durham, 
a political anomaly, governed by the local bishop and influenced by 
the Crown for centuries, which lacked any direct representation 
in the house of commons, despite its size and significance.2 No 
wonder Lilburne, who spent his early life in the palatinate, converted 
it into a county and awarded it representation in the Leveller 
scheme. Although many Puritans undoubtedly entertained some 
doubts and misgivings regarding the religious and political 
sympathies of the residents, all of the reapportionment proposals 
allotted Durham at least three seats in the lower house. It is also 
interesting to note in passing that in 1675, upon petition, both the 
county and city of Durham were granted representation and 
admitted to the house of commons, constituting one of the rare 
increases in English representation between the Interregnum and the 
first Reform Bill. 

All the Puritan reformers, except the saints who participated 
in the Barebones experiment, retained university representation in 
their various reapportionment proposals. At first this might appear 
strange. The Stuarts had introduced the innovation, since there 
were traditionally close ties between Crown and gown and since 
the universities generally served the interests of the episcopacy. 
However, closer examination reveals that prominent parliamentary 
heroes like Eliot, Marten and Selden supported the innovation and 
many Puritan leaders like Cromwell and Owen were firm friends of 

1 Wolfe, pp. 298-9. 

* After failing initially in 1614, certain interests in the palatinate of Durham petitioned 
parliament for representation again in 1621 at which time several bills were introduced 
and debated. One bill proposing as many as fourteen knights of the shire and burgesses 
drew sharp criticism from John Smyth of Gloucestershire, who contended that his 
county, which was larger and more populous, only returned a total of six members to 
Westminster. The final bill, which called for two knights for the county, two burgesses 
for the city of Durham, and two burgesses for Barnard Castle, was passed by both 
houses after much discussion, but turned down by James I because ‘ some decayed 
towns, as Old Sarum, must first be deprived of their members before this can be passed ’. 
Another bill met a similar fate in James’s last parliament. The Durham petitioners, one 
should note, reasoned that since the palatinate paid taxes (as it did after the accession 
of the Stuarts) it should have representation in the legislative arm of the government. 
On these points see : Wallace Notestein et a/., Commons’ Debates, 1621 (New Haven, 
1935), several references to Durham all indexed ; Violet A. Rowe, ‘ The Influence of 
the Earl of Pembroke in Parliamentary Elections, 1625-1640’, ante, | (1935), 242-56 ; 
and Lady Villiers’s article, ‘ Parliamentary Boroughs Restored by the House of Commons, 
1620-1641 ’, ante, Ixvii (1952), 175-202. 
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the universities. Nor should one forget that the Puritans reformed 
the educational institutions and removed all suspects, thereby 
eliminating any who might have betrayed the Puritan cause or 
corrupted youth. As long as the university corporations nominated 
and returned men like Sir John Coke, Sir Henry Marten, Sir Thomas 
Roe, Sir John Danvers and John Selden, there was little to fear 
from the citadels of learning. Thus, the Puritans overlooked the 
origin and nature of the university seats and included them in their 
reapportionment schedules. Actually, the Levellers, the Rump 
reformers, and the Cromwellians reduced the representation of each 
university from two to one member each, while the Army officers 
led by Ireton adhered to the status quo of two members from each 
institution.! 

If ever put into operation, the Leveller plan would have had 
important consequences for the English people. The electorate 
would have increased considerably; the size, complexion and 
composition of the Lower House would have changed greatly; 
and, as we shall see in more detail below, the geo-political centre of 
gravity would have shifted. The more moderate Puritan reformers, 
of course, realized the radical nature of these proposals and feared 
their consequences, but at the same time they admitted the need for 
change. 

The second plan for a more equally apportioned parliament 
appeared in a modified version of the second Agreement.* This 
document, representing the demands of the New Model Army 
officers, was written by Ireton and presented to the house of commons 
with an introductory petition on the eve of the king’s trial and 
execution. Resembling the original version of the second Agreement 
in form and phraseology, it called for a dissolution of the Rump by 
1 April 1649, fresh elections by May 1649, and reapportionment 
of seats. But instead of trimming down the size of the lower house 
to 300, the officers merely reduced it to 400 members. Ireton’s 
Whig views on property and representation prevailed: both electors 
and elected must be ‘ natives or denizens of England, not persons 
receiving alms, but such as are assessed ordinarily towards the 
relief of the poor; no servants to, and receiving wages from, any 
particular person ’.* All electors, moreover, must be at least twenty- 
one years old, householders and residents within the electoral district. 

The precise redistribution of seats in the lower house, however, 
is more difficult to analyze and judge because the officers’ schedule 
was not complete. Nor was it meant to be complete. Only 351 of 

1 For a definitive and recent discussion of university representation see Millicent 
B. Rex, University Representation in England 1604-1690 (London, 1954), especially 
Pp. 143-230 which pertain to the interregnum years. 

* This document is reprinted in Gardiner, Constitutional Documents, pp. 359-63. For 


comparisons between the various proposals see the appendix of this article. 
® Ibid. 363. 
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the proposed 400 seats were set out in detail. The remaining 49 
were to be assigned by the new parliament ‘ unto such counties as 
shall appear in this present distribution to have less than their due 
proportion’. Although the intent of this proposal is not com- 
pletely clear there is sufficient evidence to deduce some conclusions. 

The officers retained the basic electoral units, redistributed the 
seats within the pre-revolutionary framework, and eliminated the 
rotten boroughs of the southern counties. ‘The urban representation 
was nearly double that of the Levellers :? 


Leveller Plan of 1648 Officers Plan of 1649 
units total units total 

London I 8 I 
Other cities 

single 

double 

triple 
Towns, boroughs 

single 

double 
Cinque ports 


Grand Total 28 41 


Most significant is the increased representation awarded to Plymouth, 


Colchester, Ipswich, Newcastle, and the inclusion of Barnstaple, 
Lynne, Yarmouth, Boston, St. Edmunds Bury, and the Cinque Ports 
in the proposal. There can be little doubt but what the reformers 
in the New Model, many of whom came from these very centres, 
tried to tilt the political balance of the new parliament in the direction 


1 This document is reprinted in Gardiner, Constitutional Documents, 363. 
® The breakdown went as follows : 
Cities 
Single member Chichester, Winchester, Salisbury, Hereford, 
Rochester, Lincoln, Gloucester, Durham 
Double member Canterbury, Worcester, Coventry, Chester, Exeter, 
Westminster, Oxford 
Triple member Bristol, Norwich, York 
London 


Towns and Boroughs 

Single member Leeds, Berwick, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, 
Shrewsbury, Manchester, Kingston-on-Hull, 
Southampton, Dorchester, Barnstaple, Taunton, 
Reading, Northampton, St. Edmunds Bury, 
Lynne, Yarmouth, Boston 

Double member Colchester, Ipswich, Newcastle, Cambridge, Ply- 
mouth, Southwark 

Triple member Cinque ports as a unit 


Grand total 
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of the new mercantile interests which benefited most from overseas 
and continental trade. 


Some of these partisan assumptions were also implicit in their 
reapportionment of the county seats: 


Seats per 
County 


15 York 
12 Devon 
Il Essex, Lincoln 
10 Kent, Suffolk 
Norfolk 
Sussex, Southampton, Cornwall, Somerset 
Dorset, Wiltshire, Gloucester 
Hertford, Bucks, Stafford, Shropshire, Lancashire 
Berkshire, Cheshire, Surrey, Warwick, Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, Leicester, Derby 
Middlesex, Oxford, Hereford, Pembrokeshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, Worcester, Bedford, Nottingham, Monmouth 
Huntington, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, Breconshire, Montgom- 
eryshire 
Westmoreland, Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, Denbigh, 
Merionethshire, Radnorshire 
1 Rutland, Flintshire 


Counties 


First and foremost, observe the over-all similarity between the 


Leveller and Army plans, in spite of their avowed differences and 
divergent political ideals. Second, note the general correlation 
between the proposed membership per county and the county 
assessment totals found on Table I. Perhaps there was a closer 
correlation between the distribution of people and taxable wealth 
than the reformers realized or cared to admit. Third, in spite of 
this correlation, it is clear from the respective totals that the officers 
did not ignore the factor of area, for both York and Lincoln, for 
example, secured far more representation than assessments alone 
would warrant. 

The increase in Welsh representation demands a closer examina- 
tion. Compare the number of parliamentary seats in Wales in 
relation to the total number of seats in the Lower House:* 


1640 

1648 

1649 

1650 
Barebones 
Protectorate 


Welsh seats ° 24 
Grand Total 296 462 
1 Infra. p. 426. 
* For a more complete comparison see Table I and the Appendix to this article. 
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* The breakdown of the 31 seats in the 1649 proposal was uneven: 
Single member counties Flint 
Double _,, » Anglesey, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Merioneth, 
Radnor 
Triple = Breconshire, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Mont- 
gomery 

Quadruple » Glamorgan, Pembroke 
Why did the New Model officers treat Wales so generously? The 
total Welsh assessment in March 1649, for example, equalled that of 
Oxfordshire, yet the total number of seats was four times as great. 
Perhaps the factor of area led Ireton and his cohorts to award 
Wales thirty-one seats. Perhaps it reflected a concession to the 
omnipotent house of Herbert or, more particularly, to its leader, 
the earl of Pembroke, a master borough-manipulator and one of the 
wealthiest men in Puritan England, who had vast holdings in 
Wales.! Very likely it reflected the prosperity of the Welsh counties 
due to both the New World trade and the colonization of Ireland; 
the increases, one should notice, occurred in those counties along 
the Irish Sea. Whatever the exact cause, Wales fared well in the 
proposed parliamentary reform of 1649. 

The army distrust of popular government and representation 
was also evident in the revised version of the second Agreement. 
Like the Leveller plan, it called for a subdivision of those counties 
having over three representatives into smaller units. But, instead 
of permitting the e/ectors to partition the counties and reapportion 
the seats, the framers themselves selected a committee of twelve men 
who would in turn appoint men in the localities to carry out the 
reform.? London was also to be divided along similar lines and 
with similar proportions. 

The members of the Rump parliament, of course, refused to 
tolerate either of the above plans for parliamentary reform. They 
could not stomach the criticism or accept any proposal which 
omitted provisions assuring their re-election. The Leveller 
plan, in particular, was too far-reaching in its demands, too radical 
in spirit and bore the impress of its framers, who were not only at 
odds with the Rump but, in a sense, ‘ enemies of the State’. The 
officers of the New Model, who were men of some means, repute 
and integrity, took a more moderate and sane view of the problem. 
Their ‘ new representative ’ was preferable to that of the Levellers, 
but it gave too much power to certain commercial interests and not 
enough to the rural landed interests. In short, the members of the 
Rump recognized the need for a ‘ new representative ’, and they were 

1 For a discussion of the earl of Pembroke’s political rdle in the early Stuart era see 
Violet A. Rowe’s article, wbi supra. 

* Gardiner, Constitutional Documents, p. 365. 

* This, as Edward Jenks pointed out in The Constitutional Experiments of the Common- 
wealth (Cambridge, 1890), p. 25, was the crux of the issue. 
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willing to go along with some of the proposals found in the two 
schemes, but parliamentary reform should be inspired, initiated 
and imposed by the residual Rump. 

So the Rump parliament set out to cure its own maladies. In 
the wecks following the execution of Charles I, the members talked 
much about a ‘ new representative’. In March 1649, Whitelocke 
notes, the lower house considered equal electoral districts and 
agreed that future seats should ‘not be engrossed in some few 
corporations ’.1 However, no immediate visible results came out of 
the deliberations. Besides, the Levellers, who were rapidly losing 
their popular support and realized that their political days were 
numbered, launched their final appeal for reform in another 
Agreement of the People. nthis document, the last will and testament 
of the Leveller faction, published on May Day 1649, the left-wing 
leaders reluctantly retreated and retracted some of their former 
demands. They agreed to settle for an assembly of 400 members 
providing that :* 


All things concerning the distribution of the said four hundred 
Members proportionable to the respective parts of the Nation, the 
several places for elections, the manner of giving and taking Voyces, 
with all Circumstances of like nature, tending to the compleating and 
equall proceedings in Elections, in such sort as the next Representa- 
tive may be in a certain capacity to meet with safety at the time 
herein expressed; and such circumstances to be made more perfect 
by future Representatives. 


In contrast to the previous manifestoes, the Leveller leaders did 
not append a schedule of specific changes in the electoral systems. 
They did, however, include a more dangerous proposition when 
they insisted that all of the Rump members should be disqualified 
from sitting in the new parliament. 

Fearing that this compromise might appeal to some of the 
moderates, the Rump began to debate the issues of parliamentary 
reform. A committee of the whole considered the possible 
alternatives. On 15 May 1649 a special standing committee was 
appointed to handle the succession of parliament and the regulation 
of future elections and asked to present to the lower house concrete 
proposals for debate.* Under the chairmanship of the younger 
Sir Henry Vane, this committee met semi-weekly through the 
remaining months of 1649 and reported periodically to the parent 
body. On 9 January 1650, after months of discussion, Vane 


 Bulstrode Whitelock, Memorials (Oxford, 1853), iii. 31. 

* See William Haller and Godfrey Davies, Leveller Tracts (New York, 1944), 319 ff. 

* Commons’ Journals, p. 4, 13 May 1649. 

* The original members of this committee were Sir Henry Vane, senior, Sir Henry 
Vane, junior, John Palmer, Nathaniel Rich, Algernon Sidney, John Gurdon, and 
Thomas Scott, while Colonel Edmund Ludlow and Mr. Luke Robinson were added to 
the committee sometime between 15 May and 11 October 1649. 
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finally presented to the house of commons the following heads for 
debate: 


I. A proportionate plan for redistributing the seats, not to exceed 
four hundred members, 
II. The rights and privileges of electors to be granted and conferred 
by Parliament, 
Ill. The nature and method of conducting elections were to be 
determined by Parliament, 
IV. Some provision should be made to include those members in 
the present Parliament.’ 


These proposals merely reasserted parliament’s authority over the 
masses and the military in electoral matters. 

Of the Rump proposals, only the first—that relating to re- 
apportionment—was actually debated and voted upon. After 
discussing the size and distribution of seats, the house resolved :? 


That the several Counties, Cities, Boroughs, and Places within the 
Commonwealth of England, here named, shall have the several 
numbers hereafter expressed, to be by them, from time to time, 
elected to sit and serve in Parliament, which shall consist in the whole 
of Four Hundred, and not above, . . . [the schedule then follows]. 


Of the four hundred total, seven seats went to London and 391 to 


the counties. (The two undesignated seats were most likely 
intended for the universities.) It is not clear whether the omission 
of separate representation for cities, boroughs and towns was 
deliberate and final or whether it was designed to be a skeletal plan 
subject to modification. As before, the rotten boroughs were 
abolished; Durham was granted four seats; representation of the 
larger counties like York and Lincoln were increased; and the 
eastern counties gained additional seats. 

The subsequent history of this proposal, however, was one of 
failure. The special committee continued to meet regularly and 
report to the parent body periodically.* ‘ Parliament resolved into 
a grand committee ’, reported Mercurius Politicus on 12 June 1650, 
“to consider the form of an equal Representative, and the regulating 
of elections. Tis not the wild Levelling Representative.* And 
during the fall of the following year, the house agreed upon a 
day of humiliation before discussing what it termed ‘ the weighty 
matter’. But, despite the time and energy devoted to the measure, 
the committee made little progress and the Rump reached no definite 
conclusions. The proposal appears to have died a slow, natural 
death in the decaying Rump parliament. 

After 20 April 1653, there was neither need nor occasion to 
discuss the ‘ new representative’. According to Cromwell, who 

* Commons’ Journals, 9 January 1649-50. ® Ibid. 


* Ibid. also 19, 23 January, 14 March, 12 June, 24 July and 23 October 1650. 
* Mercurius Politicus, 17 September 1651. 
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dissolved the Long Parliament and thus terminated the common- 
wealth experiment, the Rump members could have reformed 
parliament, but they would not, fearing the consequences of dis- 
solution and fresh elections. Instead, he claimed, they perpetuated 
themselves, gave lip service to the reform proposals, and ‘ resolved 
to make of it to recruit the House with persons of the same spirit 
and temper, thereby to perpetuate their own sitting’.’ Cruel 
necessity demanded action, immediate and conclusive action, hence 
his use of force to remove the recalcitrant revolutionists from the 
benches in St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

Although a detailed discussion of England’s fourth experiment 
in parliamentary reform—é.e. Barebones or the Nominated 
Parliament—is beyond the scope of this essay, a few remarks are in 
order. The saints who marched into St. Stephen’s Chapel and 
dissolved the Rump placed little faith in either the pre-revolutionary 
parliamentary system or the paper proposals discussed above.* 
They despised the traditional Stuart constitution, and they refused 
to purify something which was putrified and beyond reform. 
Besides, a different, better, yea, more perfect, model could be found 
in the Word of God. The Scriptures were crystal clear. God, not 
man, elected the saints, and the saints by virtue of their election 
should rule. Thus, ‘men of courage, fearing God and hating 
covetousness ”* should be found, nominated, and then selected by 
those who had led the Puritans into the Promised Land. How 
many saints should govern? A small council about the number of 
the disciples, said Lambert. A larger body about the size of the 
Sanhedrin, said Harrison. Both ideas had merits, said Cromwell, 
so there should be both a small executive body and a larger deliber- 
ative body composed of seven score and four more. 

In their selection of the elect, however, the saints did not 
completely abandon precedent or pragmatic considerations. They 
used the county unit except for the city of London, which received 
seven seats, and they borrowed some of the proportionate features 
from their predecessors.* At the same time they eliminated borough, 


1W. C. Abbott, The Writing and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge, 1939-45), 
iii, 5. 

*S. R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate (London, 1903), ii. 
245-305. 

* Abbott, Crommvell, iii. 6. 

*The complete proposal is printed in Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, 


ii. 308-310, but the following schedule, arranged in a descending manner, demonstrates 
this only too well : 


Seats per County County 
8 York 
7* Devon 
6 Wales, Ireland 
5 Essex, Suffolk, Scotland, Kent, Lincoln, Norfolk 


* London also received 7 seats. 
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city, town, and university representation from their scheme. In 
the case of the four northern counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham, and Westmoreland, county lines were 
obliterated and the entire area was treated as a single unit. The 
same situation prevailed in Wales, which received a total of six 
members. The inclusion of Ireland and Scotland in the system 
represented an innovation which Cromwell followed during the 
Protectorate, but it is well to remember that'the recruits were hand 
picked, and that they did not represent specific areas. 

Of the several plans for parliamentary reapportionment, this 
was the first one put into operation. Parliamentary writs were 
issued on 8 June 1653, and within weeks the duly selected saints 
assembled in the Council Chamber at Whitehall to hear Cromwell’s 
opening speech. Soon the assembly of the godly moved to St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, and before long they resolved to call themselves 
a ‘ parliament ’.! This arrangement, however, neither satisfied the 
Cromwellians nor silenced the critics, for during the summer 
months Leveller Lilburne again remonstrated, royalists demon- 
strated their antipathy by meeting and conspiring secretly, and some 
Independent preachers denounced the experiment from their 
pulpits.2| By September, Cromwell himself was irritated by the 
dissentious dissenters, and before long some Army officers were 
equally disgusted with the Rump’s rump. 

By the autumn of 1653 a constitutional reaction was well on 
its way. One Puritan preacher even predicted an expulsion of all 
who sat in the pews of power.* More and more men began to 
talk about limiting the powers of the legislative, strengthening the 
executive and reviving the spirit of monarchy. In the midst of 
these discussions, the Instrument of Government was born. Although 
a similar proposal had been advanced earlier in the year, not until 
the middle of October 1653 did the army officers give serious 
thought to the proposal. Then, after considerable debate behind 
closed doors and some devious parliamentary procedure, the Nom- 
inated parliament signed its life away to a clique of Cromwellians 
who placed their hope in a more conservative written constitution. 

Cromwell’s redistribution of parliamentary seats was, like 
the entire Instrument of Government, based on conservative principles 


4 Cambridge, Cornwall, Somerset, Four Northern Counties 
(Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland, Westmoreland) 

3 Berks, Gloucester, Sussex, Wiltshire, Southampton, Lan- 
cashire, Middlesex, Leicester, Oxford 

2 Bedford, Bucks, Derby, Cheshire, Dorset, Surrey, Stafford, 


Warwick, Shropshire, Worcester, Hertford, Hereford, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Huntingdon 
I Monmouth, Rutland 


1 Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, ii. 286. * Ibid. p. 302. 
® Ibid. pp. 272 and 316. * Ibid. pp. 315-16. 
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and pragmatic considerations. Influenced by both the reactionary 
and levelling wings of puritanism, it was a composite and compro- 
mising proposal designed to meet the needs of the day. Its framers, 
who blended together traditional forms with advanced reforms, 
evidently hoped to silence the extremes by eliminating some of the 
glaring abuses in both the pre-revolutionary and radical represen- 
tation systems. The reconstituted parliament was to meet for the 
first time on 3 September 1654 and sit for five months; thereafter 
new elections would take place every three years. The franchise, 
broader than the old system but narrower than the Leveller 
proposals, went to all those who possessed real or personal property 
to the value of £200, except Roman Catholics, abettors of the 
Irish Rebellion and anti-revolutionaries of various colours and 
stripes. 

Reapportionment was an ancillary factor to the proponents of 
the Instrument of Government. The redistribution schedule, for 
example, did not appear in the first or second clause, as in previous 
cases, but in the tenth provision :? 


That the persons to be elected to sit in Parliament from time to 
time, for the several counties of England, Wales, the Isles of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and all places 
within the same respectively, shall be according to the proportions 
and numbers hereafter expressed [the list then follows]. The 
distribution of the persons to be chosen and Ireland, and the several 
counties, cities, and places therein, shall be according to such pro- 
portions and number as shall be agreed upon and declared by the 
Lord Protector and the major part of the council, before the sending 
forth writs of summons for the next Parliament. 


In place of a compelling desire to form an equal and more perfectly 
proportioned parliament, the Cromwellians possessed a broad, 
imperial perspective. They also subscribed to a different conception 
of political initiative and sovereignty: the Lord Protector in 
Council—not parliament or the electorate—would determine future 
representation and institute constitutional changes. It is crystal 
clear that the framers mistrusted popular government and feared 
the consequences of levelling. 

Cromwell’s constitution called for 400 English representatives 
plus thirty from each Scotland and Ireland, thus making the protec- 
toral parliament larger than any of the revolutionary proposals 
but smaller than the pre-revolutionary parliament. The constitu- 
tion-makers retained the county unit, with some modifications, as 
well as the city, town and borough representation: 

1 The apportionment schedule is printed in Gardiner, pp. 407-8. Also see Miss 
Brown’s discussion in her article, ‘ Ideas of Representation from Elizabeth to Charles 


Il’, Jour. Mod. Hist., xi (1936), 23-40. 
® bid. 
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Units 1640 Protectorate 
English county seats 78 236 
English town, city borough seats 401 137 
University seats 4 2 
Total English representation 483 375 
Welsh county seats 12 23 
Welsh town, borough seats 12 2 
Total Welsh representation 24 25 
Scotland ° 30 
Ireland ° 30 
Grand Total $07 460 


As in all of the previous proposals, many rotten boroughs in the 
southern counties were deprived of their representation. The 
allotments for the counties went as follows: 


Seats per 
County Counties 
13 Essex 
II Devon, Kent, Somerset 
10 Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Wiltshire 
9 Sussex 
8 Cornwall 
6 Dorset, Northampton, Surrey, West Riding 
5 Bedford, Berkshire, Buckingham, Gloucester, Hertford, 
Oxford, Worcester 
4 Cambridge, Cheshire, Derby, Hereford, Lancashire, Leicester, 
Middlesex, Nottingham, Shropshire, Warwick 
3 Huntingdon, Monmouth, Northumberland, Stafford, East 
Riding, North Riding 
2 Cumberland, Durham, Rutland, Isle of Ely, Isle of Wight, 
Westmoreland, plus eleven Welsh boroughs 
I Merioneth 


One should note in particular: the partition of Yorkshire into 
West, East, and North Riding with a combined total of twelve seats 
in the house of commons and the separate representation awarded 
to the Isle of Wight and the Isle of Ely. 

Despite some innovations, however, the Cromwellians borrowed 
heavily from their revolutionary predecessors and benefited from 
their experience. Compare, for example, the total county repre- 
sentation in the various plans: 


Leveller proposal 258 county seats 
Army Officers’ proposal 275 county seats 
Protectorate system 263 county seats 


The apportionment figures reflect, not the whim of chance, but 
the conscious application of Ireton’s conception of a local, propertied 
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interest, as evidenced in the remarkably close correlation between 
the 1652 assessment figures and the distribution of seats in 
Cromwell’s parliament.! Instead of subdividing the large counties 
into smaller sub-districts of two or three members each (as in the 
other schemes), the Cromwellians decided to retain the multi- 
member districts and elect representatives by using the party-list 
method. This device was undoubtedly designed to prevent any 
decentralizing or centrifugal forces from undefmining the pro- 
tectorate and to insure the return of men loyal to the protectorate. 

In their allotment of urban seats, the framers of the Instrument 
were more liberal than any of their revolutionary cousins. For, 
as the following table demonstrates, they increased the city, town 
and borough representation: 


1648 Plan 1649 Plan Protectorate Plan 
Areas units seats units Seats units seats 
London I 8 I 8 I 6 
Cities 
Single member 8 8 7 7 7 7 
Double member 5 10 7 14 11 22 
Triple member ° ° 3 9 ° 
Total 14 26 18 38 19 35 
Towns, boroughs 
Single member 13 13 19 19 78 78 
Double member I 2 6 12 11 22 
Triple member ° fe) I 5” ° ° 
Total 14 1§ 25 34 89 100 
Grand Total 28 41 43 72 108 135 


* Cinque Ports 


From the above statistics it is evident that the Cromwellians were 
much more moderate in their demand for change and more prone to 
compromise with the pre-revolutionary distribution of seats.? 
They were unwilling, for example, to deny representation to several 
boroughs and towns which their radical cousins had pruned from 
the parliamentary lists.* At the same time they refused to grant 


1 On this point see Abbott’s Cromell, iii. 383-5. 

* This willingness to compromise is evident in the single member borough which 
the protectoral planners used profusely in their scheme. See the appendix, especially 
under Dorset, Devonshire, Kent, Lancashire, Southamptonshire, and Yorkshire. 

* The following towns and boroughs represent places which all the other apportion- 
ment schemes eliminated from the pre-revolutionary system but which the Cromwellians 
included : Lauceston, East and West Looe, Penryn and Truro in Cornwall ; Honiton, 
Tiverton and Totnes in Devonshire ; Lyme Regis, Poole and Weymouth in Dorset ; 
Cirencester and Tewksbury in Gloucestershire ; Bath, Bridgwater and Wells in 
Somerset ; Devizes and Marlborough in Wiltshire ; Andover and Portsmouth in 
Hampshire ; Maidstone and Queenborough in Kent ; Guildford and Reigate in 
Surrey ; Arundel, East Grinstead and Lewes in Sussex ; Dover, Rye and Sandwich of 
the Cinque Ports ; Leominster in Herefordshire ; Bridgnorth and Ludlow in Shrop- 
shire ; Carlisle in Cumberland ; Liverpool, Lancaster and Preston in Lancashire ; 
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heavily populated areas like London, Southwark, Bristol, and 
Norwich as many seats as the Levellers had, despite the increased 
size of the protectorate parliament. On the other hand, they 
awarded seats to Manchester, Durham, Leeds and Halifax, all of 
which lacked representation in the pre-revolutionary house of 
commons. The Welsh ports of Cardiff and Haverfordwest, both of 
which were eliminated from the previous revolutionary plans, 
regained one seat each. All in all, these changes reflect a gradual 
shift back to the unreformed house of commons. 

Although the Cromwellian compromise portended the decline 
and hastened the ultimate collapse of the Puritan demand for a more 
proportionate parliament, the reforms endured for four years. The 
reapportionment formulae, the party-list system and the property 
requirement all prevailed in the elections that preceded Oliver’s 
two parliaments. The patrons of the protectorate, who possessed 
the advantages of power, pressed their advantages by appointing 
trusted officials, threatening their opponents, nominating candidates 
and influencing elections in various ways.' But, in spite of these 
precautionary measures, they failed to prohibit all hostile critics of 
the new regime from securing seats in the legislature. Nor did 
their exclusionist policies silence the excluded completely or prevent 
some duly elected, but dissenting, members of parliament from 
debating and voting upon the Instrument of Government. 

The debates on the Instrument, in truth, revealed comparatively 
little disagreement over either the size of the protectorate parliament 
or the distribution of seats. Nevertheless, both London and 
university interests sought to increase their respective representation. 
Since they paid one-sixteenth of the taxes, the Londoners reasoned, 
they deserved more than the six seats allotted by the Instrument. 
Since both Oxford and Cambridge were on a par with the towns, the 
university lobby argued that they too should be awarded more than 
one seat each. However, both of these bids for increased repre- 
sentation were promptly voted down because ‘ London’s interest 
was rather too big already than in proportion it ought to be; 
besides both the cities and the universities had many great friends 
in Parliament, always, besides those who had particularly served 


Aldborough, Richmond and Scarborough in York ; Bedford in Bedfordshire ; 
Abingdon in Berkshire ; Aylesbury and Buckingham in Buckinghamshire ; Peter- 
borough in Northampton ; New Woodstock in Oxford ; Lichfield, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme and Stafford in Staffordshire ; Warwick in Warwickshire ; Maldon 
in Essex; Hertford and St. Albans in Hertfordshire; Huntingdon in Hunt- 
ingdonshire ; Grantham, Grimsby and Stamford in Lincoln ; Dunwich ; Havre- 
fordwest and Cardiff in Wales. However, virtually all of the above towns and 
boroughs were only granted one representative instead of the usual two. For further 
details and comparisons see the appendix to this article. 

1 For a contemporary account of these elections see Ludlow, Memoirs, i. 387-91 and 
Appendix V. 

3 Ibid. pp. 391 ff. 
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for them’.! Similar moves to transfer some of Kent’s county 
seats to Maidstone and the Cinque Ports and to give Morpeth one 
of the county seats of Northumberland failed.2 For some un- 
revealed reason, however, the majority voted to include the 
Queenborough seat with the county representation of Kent and to 
add one member to Bodmin, Cornwall. Except for these minor 
modifications, the members of Cromwell’s parliaments let well 
enough alone, apparently, for neither the Humble Petition of Advice 
nor the Additional Petition and Advice dealt with parliamentary 
reform.* By 1657, the Puritans were more concerned with the 
succession problem than with the nature and structure of parliaments. 

The death of Oliver Cromwell in September 1658, however, 
gave the Puritan remnant one final opportunity to debate the pros 
and cons of parliamentary reform. Soon after the accession of 
Richard Cromwell as protector, a council, summoned to consider 
questions relating to parliament, decided that an assembly should 
be convened as soon as possible to give parliamentary sanction to 
the new regime.® But which system of representation and election 
should prevail? The pre-revolutionary or the Cromwellian? 
Should Scotland and Ireland elect and return representatives to the 
forthcoming parliament ? 

After considerable discussion, the council deemed it expedient 
to ‘ issue out the writs of election according to the ancient form ’.® 
The fate of extra~-English representation, however, passed into the 
hands of the duly elected English members of the new parliament, 
who subsequently admitted the Scottish and Irish members after a 
lengthy, heated debate.? Inspired by expediency and conceived 
in compromise this monstrous child of the Puritan resolution was 
composed of over 560 members unequally distributed through- 
out Britain and elected by devious devices. It was very likely 
this change that prompted Samuel Butler to write in his Mercurius 
Menippeus: 

Oh! How sweetly did the Syren-Representative sing at first! 

How quickly it brought forth destruction and proved a Monster! 
It possessed all of the evils, and more, of the pre-revolutionary 
parliament, and inherited only one feature, i.e. representation for 
Scotland and Ireland, from its revolutionary ancestors. Its death 
brought an end to the Puritan quest for a better representative. 


II 


What is the fundamental implication of the Puritan quest for a 
more proportionate house of commons? Simply this. Despite 


* See John T. Rutt’s edition of Burton’s Diary (London, 1828), i. p. cxi. 


® Ibid. 3 Ibid. * See Gardiner, pp. xi, 447-6o. 
5 Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 48-50. * Ibid. p. 48. 7 Ibid. pp. 57-8. 
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their divergent political ideals and diverse blueprints for reapportion- 
ment, the Puritans uniformly demanded a more proportionate 
geographical distribution of parliamentary seats. This persistent 
demand was somewhat blurred by the factious nature of the reform- 
ers and by their competitive reapportionment proposals, but a 
comparative analysis of the five proposals reveals a striking agree- 
ment on this particular point. The Levellers, to be sure, placed 
greater emphasis on the geographical factor than did the Cromwel- 
lians, but all of the factions in the Puritan spectrum concurred that 
the Tudor-Stuart system was geographically unbalanced and 
inequitable. In other words, all believed that the over-represented 
counties which contained rotten boroughs should be trimmed down 
and that under-represented areas should be granted more seats in 
the new parliament. And, generally speaking, they all agreed as to 
which counties should be decreased and increased. 

Table I, which serves as the basis for the above generalization 
and the ensuing conclusions, first demands a brief explanation.' 
The first three columns of the table illustrate the overall numerical 
growth of the house of commons in the pre-revolutionary era and 


1 The sources for the statistics used in this table demand some explanation at this 
point. All of the figures in the first three columns under the heading of * Pre-revolution- 
ary Parliaments’ were compiled from the following sources : The Official Return of 
Members of Parliament, printed by order of the House of Commons, 1 March 1878, part 
i; William Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England (London, 1806), vol. i. and ii ; 
Josiah C. Wedgwood’s History of Parliament (London, 1936), especially vol. ii. 551-63, 
where the author reprints the earliest complete list of the Tudor House of Commons ; 
John E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons (London, 1949), especially the ap- 
pended map ; and D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament 
(London, 1954), particularly pp. 200-24. 

The second group of statistics is compiled from the various revolutionary reappor- 
tionment proposals that are discussed above. The 1648 reapportionment is reprinted 
in Wolfe, Leveller Manifesto, pp. 291-303 ; the 1649 plan in Gardiner, Constitutional 
Documents, pp. 359-63 ; the 1650 plan in the Journal of the House of Commons, 9 January 
1649/50 ; the apportionment of Barbone’s Parliament in Gardiner, Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, ii. 308-10 ; and the protectoral reapportionment in Gardiner, Constitutional 
Documents, pp. 407-8. 

The third set of figures are included to give the reader a frame of reference for 
comparing the various reapportionment proposals to the area, population and tax 
assessments of the respective counties. The area statistics come from J. R. McCulloch’s 
A Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire (London, 1837), i. 5-6, one of 
the earliest ‘ scientific’ descriptive geographies published before the county lines were 
redrawn. In all likelihood McCulloch’s figures in square miles were derived from an 
edition of Edward Chamberlayne’s Angliae Notitia, or, the present state of England, the 
popular almanack of the eighteenth century which included the size of the counties 
in terms of acres. 

The relative population figures, represented in the ‘ Houses per county ’ column, 
come from the Hearth Books of Lady-day, 1690, an official list originally compiled by 
Gregory King, first published by Charles Davenant and reprinted in Thorold Rogers’s 
monumental History of Agriculture and Prices in England (Oxford, 1887), v. 120. 

The figures in the last column, representing the county-by-county valuation levied 
by Parliament in 1641 for the suppression of Irish Rebellion, also come from Rogers’s 
History of Agriculture, v. 105. Although the relative valuations of some counties are 
open to questions, according to Rogers, the figures represent good intentions and fairly 
equitable estimates based primarily on landed wealth. 
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the geographical distribution of seats by county and region in 1491, 
1603 and 1640, respectively. The second group of columns 
represents a comparative analysis of the five aforementioned re- 
apportionment schemes. The third details the known or estimated 
distribution of land, population (actually houses), and tax assess- 
ments per county and section. However, one must use the last 
set of figures with extreme care and be ever-cautious in drawing 
conclusions from them, for they lack the accuracy of modern 
statistical information. One must also take into account the time 
differential in the case of the home-and-hearth figures and the 
possibility of error due to immunities or outmoded tax rates in the 
case of the assessment figures. 

In 1491 the southwestern counties of England controlled almost 
one-third of the seats in the lower house and about one-seventh 
of the land. Land-locked Wiltshire, with its well-established 
and valuable wool interests, dominated the area, returning over 
10 per cent of the total membership to the house of commons, while 
each of the other counties in the region, except Somerset, controlled 
about 5 per cent of the seats. By tripling the number of seats in 
Cornwall and adding representatives to other counties of the region 
(except Wiltshire), the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns kept the 
political balance in the southwest; but, despite this policy, the 
sectional percentage fell from 31 per cent in 1491 to 28 per cent in 
1640. All of the Puritan redistributions drastically reduced the 
total number of seats and the total percentage, but Cornwall, 
Wiltshire and Dorset lost more seats than either Devonshire or 
Somerset. Clearly, the Puritans uniformly sought to reduce the 
role of the southwest—with its decayed villages, depopulated 
boroughs, and crown-controlled mining towns—in their numerous 
“new representatives ’.! 

The southeastern area suffered a similar fate in the various 
revolutionary apportionments. In contrast to the Tudors, who 
had moderately increased the total number of representatives, the 


1 To illustrate, the economic status of Cornwall, especially the decay of non-coastal 
boroughs, is discussed by Richard Carew in his Survey of Cornwall, originally published 
in 1602. Though Carew possessed considerable provincial pride, he admitted that 
Cornwall was sparsely populated, that the population was shifting from the inland 
to the coastal communities, leaving ‘ dishabited towns’ with ‘ ruined houses and 
abandoned streets ’ and that some old havens were silting. The ‘ rotten’ parliamentary 
boroughs in 1602 included : St. Germains, Camelford, Bodmin, West Looe, Liskeard, 
Lostwithiel, Grampound, Tregony, St. Agnes, Penzance and St. Ives (cf. the appendix 
of the paper). Although admitting that the Crown had considerable influence in the 
duchy of Cornwall, Carew confessed the absence of any resident nobles and the rising 
influence of London merchants and financiers. Some of these changes can probably be 
attributed to the fact that in the first half of the seventeenth century, particularly during 
the years 1638-41 and 1643-6, tin mining and coin minting declined in Cornwall. 
See F. E. Halliday’s edition of Richard Carew’s The Survey of Cornwall (London, 1953) ; 
G. R. Lewis, The Stannaries : a Study of the English Tin Mines (Boston, 1908), 254-255 ; 
and A. L. Rowse, Tudor Cornwall (London, 1943 edition), especially pp. 91-6. 
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Stuarts only added one double-member seat to the house of 
commons.' The Levellers, of course, vigorously attacked these 
counties by reducing the pre-revolutionary membership of eighty 
four (17 per cent) to thirty three (11 per cent), and their successors 
followed suit in similar proportions. Notice particularly the 
elimination of the Cinque Ports in the Puritan plans and the large 
cutbacks in Hampshire, Sussex and Surrey. Very likely the moderate 
increases in Kent were intended as compensation for the loss of the 
Cinque Ports. All in all, the over-represented southern counties, 
which faced and depended upon trade with the Catholic nations of 
southern Europe, lost their powerful voice in the Puritan-reformed 
parliament. 

What the southern region lost in representation, the central 
region gained. Compare, for example, the following figures and 
percentages which represent the combined totals of the various 
counties in the respective regions: 


The south * The central region t 
Percentage Percentage 
Parliament Seats of total Seats of total 
1491 152 51 122 4! 
1640 226 45 195 38 
1648 plan 76 25 175 $9 
1649 plan 92 26 186 $3 
1650 plan 117 30 194 50 
Barebones 33 23 74 51 
Protectorate 128 28 204 45 
* The southwestern and southeastern counties found in Table I. 
+ The eastern, western and midland counties in Table I. 


Thus, the ten southern counties, which in 1641 comprised about 
one-fourth of the total area and contributed about one-third of the 
assessments but returned 45 per cent of the representatives, gave 
way to the central counties, which in 1641 comprised nearly one- 
half of the area, contained a large portion of the total population, 
and paid nearly 60 per cent of the assessment but returned only 
38 per cent of the representatives. The Puritan planners simply 
reversed the geographical balance of representation in the quest 
for a more proportionate parliament. 

Of the counties in this central region, those in the eastern bloc 
fared best. Relatively speaking, all of them gained greater repre- 
sentation, and several of them, including Middlesex and Essex, 
made absolute gains. However, one should underline the fact 
that the coastal counties witnessed larger increases than the land- 
locked counties. But despite differences within the district, the 


? While Queen Elizabeth more than doubled the number of parliamentary boroughs 
in Hampshire, the Stuarts enfranchised only Seaford. 
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victory of the east over the southwest was complete, as the follow- 
ing statistics indicate: 


The southwestern The eastern 
district district 
sq. miles percent sq. miles per cent 

Area 7,933 13°7 9,824 17 
Taxes (1641) 77,500 19°4 150,900 37°8 
Representatives in 

1491 Parliament 92 31 46 15 
Representatives in 

1640 Parliament 140 28 72 14 
Representatives in 

1648 Parliament 43 14 77 26 
Representatives in 

1649 Plan 50 14 84 24 
Representatives in 

1650 Plan 65 17 90 23 
Representatives in 

Barebones 20 14 38 26 
Representatives in 

Protectorate 72 16 95 21 


Thus the political and economic centre of Puritanism—the East— 
assumed the rdle in the Puritan-planned house of commons which 
had been previously played by the counties of the southwest. 

The midland and western districts made moderate gains in the 
various Puritan proposals. Relatively speaking, the midland 
counties increased their voice more in the Leveller scheme than in 
the Cromwellian; but the various proportions are more meaningful 
when one realizes that this part of the country witnessed considerable 
agrarian discontent during the Tudor-Stuart era due to enclosures, 
and that the word ‘ leveller ’ was coined in the area.'_ The western 
counties, except Gloucester, Cheshire and Monmouth, lost seats in 
the schemes, although the area as a whole retained a relatively 
constant percentage. But all of the exceptions were coastal counties, 
containing thriving commercial entrepots such as Bristol and 
Chester. 

The five counties of the north, the largest section in terms of 
area but the smallest in terms of tax assessments, returned twenty- 
four members (8 per cent) to the House of Commons in 1491. The 
Tudor and early Stuart monarchs more than doubled the repre- 
sentation and increased the percentage to about 12 per cent in 1640. 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, both of which benefited most from these 
increases, also fared best in the several reapportionment plans. 
But on the whole, the relative position of the north remained near 


* See R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1912), pp. 
8, 261, 404 
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its pre-revolutionary level.! It is most difficult to determine in the 
final analysis exactly what criteria, if any, the Puritan reformers 
used to apportion seats in the north. In 1641 the area was under- 
represented as far as its area was concerned, over-represented 
according to the tax assessments, and probably normal in terms of 
conjectures about population. Whatever the explanation, the 
northern counties made few gains during the Puritan revolution. 

The extra-English regions, as noted above, made several gains 
in the Tudor-Stuart period.2, The Welsh counties, which secured 
representation in the lower house during the reign of Henry VIII, 
retained their relative position in the various reapportionments; 
two boroughs on the Isle of Wight gained seats in the reign of 
Elizabeth I; and both Scotland and Ireland were admitted to both 
the Barebones and Cromwellian parliaments.* Since all of these 
additions represented absolute gains, they tended to detract from 
the relative influence of the English seats. During the protec- 
torate, for instance, Wales, Scotland and Ireland together controlled 
85 seats in the lower house, or 18 per cent of the total representation. 
Such a proportion would certainly not have been tolerable or accept- 
able to the English representatives if free elections existed and 
residence requirements were enforced. The Cromwellian experi- 
ment, in short, revealed some of the dilemmas of empire and 
foreshadowed some of the eighteenth-century discussions on 
imperial government. If all of the English dependencies were to be 
organically united in an imperial parliament and awarded propor- 
tionate representation, might they not eventually overshadow 
England? If, on the other hand, they were taxed but not repre- 
sented in an imperial parliament, might they not attempt to establish 
their own parliamentary governments ? 

But why, in the final analysis, did the Puritans redistribute 
parliamentary seats along these lines? Undoubtedly personal and 
partisan interests and ideals partially account for the various 
reapportionments, but the figures in Table I also reflect fundamental 
national and international trends. Almost without exception the 
revolutionists increased the representation of the coastal counties, 
particularly those along the eastern seaboard, and decreased the 
representation of the inland counties. Likewise, within the various 
districts, as we have seen, they adjusted the political balance to fit 
the emergent economic order. The Puritans, in other words, 
reshaped the power structure to fit changing social and economic 


1 In all likelihood the southern and eastern wool interests were exceedingly reluctant 
to grant additional representation to their northern competitors, especially those in 
West Riding, just as the landed and commercial interests in the eighteenth century 
opposed the increase of seats in those areas most influenced by the industrial revolution. 

* Supra, pp. 419 and 420. 

3 Ibid. and Table I. 

* Contrast, for example, Devonshire with Cornwall and Kent with Sussex. 
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realities. Since the older agrarian economy with its static social 
hierarchy was giving way to a commercial economy with a sliding 
social scale, the constitution and parliamentary institutions should 
likewise be reformed by those elected by God to usher in the new 
order. 

A complete discussion of the complex forces and influences 
which were changing England in a changing world is beyond the 
scope of this essay, but a few observations are essential. First and 
foremost, the commercial revolution brought England into the 
central orbit of most transoceanic trade and gave her a key, pivotal 
place among the nations of the world.!. As the economic gravity 
of Europe shifted slowly but surely from the commercial and 
financial centres of northern Italy to Lisbon, then to Antwerp, then 
to Amsterdam, and finally to London itself, the entire face of 
Britannia changed. The sea, already an asset, became England’s 
greatest natural resource. Coastal regions took on a new signi- 
ficance. New routes, roads, ports and towns replaced the old. 
London, which expanded by leaps and bounds, became the indis- 
putable centre of English commerce, finance, and industry.” 
Native merchants called upon their sovereigns to expel foreign 
competitors like the Hansa and petitioned parliament for special 
legislation such as the Navigational Acts. The traditional rivalry 
between France and England was shoved backstage temporarily 
as international trade rivalries with the Dutch, the Spanish and the 
Portugese dominated the action. The strategically located eastern 
region, including the city of London and the county of Middlesex, 
benefited most from these changes, which also contributed much to 
the origin and spread of militant Puritanism. 

While these dynamic external forces left their indelible imprint 
on the English nation as a whole, a silent revolution was at work 
within the body social. The change from subsistence to profit 


1 See G. D. Ramsey, English Overseas Trade during the Centuries of Emergence (London, 
1951), especially pp. 1-33 ; E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (London, 1949), 
ii. 196-367 ; L. B. Packard, The Commercial Revolution (New York, 1927) ; Armand J. 
Gerson ef al., Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor Period (New York, 
1912); W. A. S. Hewins, English Trade and Finance Chiefly in the Sixteenth Century 
(London, 1892) ; and W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and 
Irish Joint Stock Companies (Cambridge, 1912). For an excellent discussion of the 
increased réle of the sea in English history, see James A. Williamson’s The Ocean in 
English History (Oxford, 1941), especially the chapter entitled ‘ The National Interest 
in Oceanic Enterprise,’ pp. 115-44. 

® See Alwyn Ruddock, ‘ London Capitalists and the Decline of Southampton in the 
Early Tudor Period ’, Ec. Hist. Rev., Second Series, ii (1949), 137 ff. ‘ An outstanding 
feature of the economic changes of the sixteenth century ’, according to Miss Ruddock, 
“is the rapid decay of some of the chief provincial towns in England’ (p. 137). The 
decline of Southampton in the Tudor-Stuart era can be attributed in part in the falling 
off of direct trade with Portugal and Spain, and in part to the decline of the wool 
industry in the southern counties of England, especially Wiltshire and Hampshire. 
And, as Miss Ruddock points out, another factor was the invasion of London capital 
and the subsequent siphoning of trade from the port of Southampton to London. 
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husbandry turned open fields into closed pastures, particularly in 
the Midland and eastern counties.1_ The repression of the monas- 
teries and the subsequent disposal of the land; the sale of valuable 
Crown lands to cash buyers; the reclamation of the Fens and other 
marginal land: all these accelerated agrarian change. As a result, 
England evolved from a land of wool exporters toa nation of spinners, 
weavers, dyers, cloth exporters, shippers and shopkeepers. Bring- 
ing their skills as well as their religious faiths with them, weavers 
like the D’Ewes family emigrated from Flanders, settled in East 
Anglia, and bequeathed to their English neighbours new techniques 
and ‘trade secrets ’.2 By the second decade of the seventeenth 
century, for example, the ‘ new draperies ’, which had been intro- 
duced to the eastern weavers by the Flemish immigrants in the days 
of Elizabeth, constituted a large percentage of the wool exports 
and contributed materially to the wool crisis which culminated in 
Alderman Cockayne’s project.* As innovations like this appeared 
and new economic interests evolved, different families acquired 
wealth, achieved local social status, intermarried with their social 
equals and superiors, and demanded a greater share of power in the 
national legislature. Such eastern families as the Barnardistons, 
the Gawdys, the Cromwells, the Gurdons, the Gurneys, the Norths, 
the Hollands, the Cokes and the Rainboroughs—all interlocked by 
marriages, common economic interests, and similar religious 
beliefs—constituted a significant bloc of seats in the lower house. 
These families, and many more like them, contributed men, money 
and material to the all-important Eastern Association—the seedbed 
of militant, political Puritanism.* 

The regions of England, however, did not respond equally to 
the new challenges of foreign and domestic change. Mother 
Nature blessed some counties with better locations for international 
commerce, some coastal towns with deeper harbours for transoceanic 
shipping, and some rural areas with greater resources for profit 
husbandry. Some Englishmen, moreover, resisted the new modus 

1 See Tawney, The Agrarian Problem, 261 ff ; two chapters by E. G. R. Taylor 
entitled ‘ Leland’s England ’ and ‘ Camden’s England’ in H. C. Darby, Am Historical 
Geography of England before 1800 (Cambridge, 1936) ; and Rogers, History of Agriculture 
and Prices, iii. 107 ff. 

*See Brunton and Pennington, op. cit. pp. 96-8 ; E. Lipson, The History of the 
English Woollen and Worsted Industries (London, 1921), pp. 21 ff ; and George Unwin, 
Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford, 1904), pp. 262 ff. 

* For this relationship consult Astrid Friis’ Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth 
Trade (London, 1927), pp. 2-8 and Unwin, Industrial Organization, pp. 236, 262 ff. 

* For an excellent discussion of these families, their inter-relationships and their 
connections with the Eastern Association see D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, 
pp. 68-129. 

5 For the shifting distribution of population and wealth compate : Taylor,‘ Camden’s 
England ’, op. cit: E. E. Rich, ‘ The Population of Elizabethan England’, Ee. Hist. 
Rev. Second Series, ii (1950), 247-65 ; E. J. Buckatzsch, ‘ The Geographical Distribation 
of Wealth in England’, Economic History Review, Second Series, iii (1950), 180-202 ; 
and G. N. Clark, The Wealth of England, pp. 72 ff. 
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vivendi by condemning enclosures, opposing innovations, or lobbying 
for protective legislation, while others willingly adopted the new 
way of life and accepted its consequences. Furthermore, a boom 
in one country might produce a depression in another. The 
gtaziers and weavers of Wiltshire and Worcester, for example, 
suffered immensely from the ‘ new draperies’ of Norfolk, Suffolk 
and Essex.! Prosperity in the eastern ports, which thrived on 
Newcastle sea-coal trade, the fishing industry and commerce with 
the Low Countries, the German cities, the Scandinavian nations, and 
Muscovy, contributed much to the decline of the Cinque Ports and 
Southampton, while increased trade in Bristol, Cardiff and Liverpool 
adversely affected the outports in Hampshire and Dorset. Likewise, 
the mercantile and financial organizations of London, which 
gradually began to dominate the national financial structure, 
soon siphoned commerce from the older market towns and 
outports.? 

At the same time, the enclosure movement forced copyholding 
tenants from the land and pushed them into the swelling ranks of 
the landless who gravitated to London, Southwark, Norwich and 
Bristol, and became part of the maturing domestic system. Several 
southern counties, in particular, were plagued with unemployment, 
depopulation, vagabondage, decayed towns and villages—all of 
which contributed to the decline of boroughs like Old Sarum and 
Bewdly.* These economic and social changes, in other words, 
gave rise to rotten parliamentary boroughs, non-resident repre- 
sentation, placemen, controverted elections and pocket-borough 
politics so that by the middle of the seventeenth century some areas, 
past their prime economically, still possessed political power in 
parliament, while other larger, more populated and prosperous areas 
lacked equivalent power in the lower house. This is why Levellers 
like Lilburne from London and those army officers like Rainborough, 
who rose through the ranks of the Eastern Association, reduced 


1 For the decline of Wiltshire woollen industry see G. D. Ramsay, The Wiltshire 
Woollen Industry in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1943). For the effect 
that the decline of the early trade had on parliamentary boroughs see Thomas Cox, 
Magna Britannia (London, 1720), who describes the rotten boroughs of Crickdale, 
Wilton, Old Sarum, Downtown, Bedwin, Westbury and Wotton Basset, all of which 
were eliminated in the various Puritan proposals. For the rise of the ‘ new draperies ” 
see Lipson, English Woollen Industry, pp. 21 ff. and Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project, 
pp. 2ff. By 1616, according to a contemporary report, one-third of the wool trade was 
in the ‘ new draperies ’. 

2 Ruddock, ‘ London Capitalists and the Decline of Southampton ’, op. cit. 

8 Gloucestershire faced chronic depopulation and unemployment problems in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Some of the unemployed weavers and spinners 
even joined a volunteer force which fought for the Russian Tsar. See Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Twelfth Report, Appendix 9, pp. 480-4. See also 
D. G. C. Allan’s article entitled ‘ The Rising of the West, 1628-31 ’, Economic History 
Review, Second Series, v (1952), 72-85, which discusses the enclosure problem, unem- 
ployment and discontent in the Wiltshire, Dorset and Gloucestershire. 
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parliamentary representation in Wiltshire and Cornwall and 
increased the representation of Middlesex and Essex. 

In pre-Tudor times, when sovereigns enlarged the lower house 
for political or pecuniary purposes and when commoners attached 
little or no significance to parliamentary seats, there were no 
compelling reasons to question the total number and distribution 
of seats in the house of commons. However, as parliament began to 
assume a more prominent rdéle in the shaping of national policy in 
the sixteenth century, the Tudor monarchs cautiously increased the 
membership by adding new seats in ‘ safe’ areas where the Crown 
wielded the most influence—in Wales, Cornwall, Chester, Lancaster 
and York.' By selective increases and shrewd manipulation of 
elections, the Tudors used parliament to their own advantage, but 
one must admit that storm clouds appeared in the twilight years of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign and that some of her contemporaries 
considered the lower house too large and cumbersome for efficient 
government.?* 

Soon after his accession James I made it clear that he did not 
want to increase the size of the house of commons unless some 
of the defunct parliamentary boroughs were abolished. ‘ Some- 
decayed towns as Old Sarum’, James I demanded, ‘ must be 
deprived of their members before this [bill enfranchising the city 
and county of Durham] can be passed.’ The parliamentary 
opposition answered this challenge by restoring representation to 
certain boroughs through parliamentary processes, whereupon the 
Crown, in turn, retaliated by granting charters to certain places 
which it considered safe. Thus, questions relating to the size 
and composition of the lower house were injected into partisan 
politics. But when, after winning two civil wars, the victorious 
parliamentary majority did not reform itself, the militant Puritan 
minority championed reapportionment. Ironically, many of their 
proposed reforms bore a remarkable similarity to those of James I. 
In fact, if the British Solomon had succeeded in his attempt to 
reshape the lower house along the lines of his proclamation of 
1604, in all likelihood it would have resembled Cromwell’s pro- 
tectorate parliament in more ways than most Puritans would have 
cared—or dared—to admit. This is why Clarendon could in 

1 The Tudors enlarged the total membership of the Lower House from 298 to 462, 
an increase of 164 representatives or about 55 per cent. Over one-half of the increase 
actually eighty four seats or 51 per cent, went to these five areas. See Table IL. 

* Edward Porritt, The Unreformed House of Commons (Cambridge, 1909), i. 2-5. 

* The original draft of this proclamation, which reveals more of its intention than 
the proclamation itself, is reprinted the Egerton Papers edited by J. P. Collier and pub- 
lished by the Camden Society (London, 1840), p. 386. James, who discussed parlia- 
mentary reform with Lord Chief Justice and Lord Ellesmere before sending out the 
pre-election proclamation in 1604, demanded the reduction of some county seats, 
Cinque Ports seats, and borough seats, the elimination of those boroughs which were 


‘ ruinated and decayed,’ the abolition of non-resident members and the election of 
honest, experienced, well-affected and notable members to future parliaments. 
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clear conscience confess that the Puritan criticisms of parliament 
were justifiable and that Cromwell’s reforms were ‘ fit to be more 
warrantably made in a better time ’.! 


University of Oregon VERNON F. SNow 


1W. D. Macray’s edition of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England (Oxford, 1888), book XIV, section 43. 


APPENDIX I: ENGLAND 


[Places in heavy type ceased to be represented in 1832; those in italics lost one of their 
two members in 1832] 











Representation 
Counties 1640 1648 1649 1650 1653 1653-8 
BEDFORDSHIRE 
Bedford (County) 2 5 4 6 2 5 
Bedford (Town) 2 o o ° ° I 
Total 4 5 6 2 6 
BERKSHIRE 
County seats 2 6 5 6 3 5 
Abingdon I ° ° ° ° I 
Reading 2 I I ° ° I 
Wallingford 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
New Windsor 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Total 9 7 6 6 3 7 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
County seats 2 8 6 9 2 5 
Amersham 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Aylesbury 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Buckingham (town) 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Great Marlow 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Wendover 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Chipping Wycombe 2 ° ° ° © I 
Total 14 8 6 9 2 8 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
County seats 2 4 4 8 4 4 
Cambridge (town) 2 I 2 ° ° 1 
Cambridge University 2 I 2 ° ° I 
Isle of Ely ° ° ° ) ° 2 
Total 6 6 8 8 4 > 
CHESHIRE 
County seats 2 5 5 2 4 
Chester 2 2 2 ° ° I 
Total 4 7 5 2 5 
CORNWALL 
County seats 2 6 8 10 4 ~ 
Bodmin 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Bossiney 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Callington 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Camelford 2 ° © ° ° ° 
Fowey 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Grampound ¢ 2 ) ° ° ° ° 
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Representation 
Counties 1640 1648 1649 1650 1653 
Cornwall—contd. 


Helston 
Lauceston 
Liskeard 
East Looe 
West Looe 
Lostwithiel 
Mitchell 
Newport 
Penryn 

St. Germains 
St. Ives 

St. Mawes 
Saltash 
Tregony 
Truro 


Total 


CUMBERLAND 


County seats 
Carlisle 
Cockermouth 


Total 
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DERBYSHIRE 
County seats 
Derby 


Total 


DEVONSHIRE 
County seats 
Ashburton 
Barnstaple 
Berealston 
Dartmouth 
Exeter 
Honiton 
Okehampton 
Plymouth 
Plympton 
Tavistock 
Tiverton 
Totnes 


Total 


DORSETSHIRE 
County seats 
Bridport 
Corfe Castle 
Dorchester 
Lyme Regis 
Poole 
Shaftesbury 
Wareham 
Weymouth & Melcome Regis * 

Total 

DURHAM 
County seats 
Durham (city) 

Total 
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Representation 
Counties 1640 1648 1649 1650 1653 1653-8 
ESSEX 
County seats 2 10 11 14 5 13 
Colchester 2 I 2 ° o 2 
Harwich 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Maldon 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Total 8 II 13 14 5 16 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
County seats 2 7 7 8 3 5 
Bristol 2 2 3 ° ° 2 
Circencester 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Gloucester (city) 2 I 2 ° ° 2 
Tewkesbury 2 ° fe) ° ° I 
Total 10 10 12 8 3 11 
HAMPSHIRE 
County seats 2 6 8 13 3 8 
Andover 2 ) ° ° ° I 
Christchurch 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
New Lymington 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Newport ¢ 2 o ° ° ° ° 
Newton ’ 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Petersfield 2 o ° ° ° ° 
Portsmouth 2 ° ° ° ° 1 
Southampton 2 I I ° ° I 
Stockbridge 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Whitchurch 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Winchester 2 ° 1 ° ° I 
Yarmouth ¢ 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Isle of Wight ° ° fe) ° ° 2 
Total 26 7 10 13 3 14 
HEREFORDSHIRE 
County seats 2 4 4 6 2 4 
Hereford 2 I I ° ° I 
Leominster 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Weobley 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Total 8 5 5 6 2 6 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
County seats 2 8 6 6 2 5 
Hertford 2 ) ° ° ° I 
St. Albans 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Total 6 b 6 6 2 vin 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
County seats 2 3 3 4 2 3 
Huntingdon 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Total 4 3 3 4 2 4 
KENT 
County seats 2 11 10 18 5 II 
Canterbury 2 I 2 ° ° 2 
Maidstone 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Queenborough 2 ° ° ° ° I 
Rochester 2 ° I ° ° I 
Total 10 12 13 18 5 16 
LANCASHIRE 
County seats 2 7 6 12 3 4 
Clitheroe 2 ° ° ° ° ° 
Lancaster 2 ° ° ° ° 1 
Liverpool 2 ° ° ° ° I 
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Representation 


Counties 1640 1648 1649 1650 1653 1653-8 
Lancashire—contd. 


Manchester 
Newton 
Preston 
Wigan 
Total 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
County seats 
Leicester 
Total 
MIDDLESEX 
County seats 
London 


Westminster 
Total 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 
County seats 
Monmouth 


Total 


NORFOLK 
County seats 
Castle Rising 
King’s Lynn 
Norwich 
Thetford 


Great Yarmouth 
Total 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


~ 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
County seats 
Brackley 
Higham Ferrers 
Northampton 
Peterborough 


Total 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
County seats 
Berwick-On-Tweed 
Morpeth 
Newcastle 

Total 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
County seats 
Nottingham 
East Retford 


Total 


OXFORDSHIRE 
County seats 
Banbury 
Oxford (city) 
Oxford University 
New Woodstock 


Total 











RUTLANDSHIRE 
County seats 
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Counties 
SHROPSHIRE 
County seats 
Bishop's Castle 
Bridgnorth 
Ludlow 
Shrewsbury 
Wenlock 


Total 


SOMERSETSHIRE 
County seats 
Bath 
Bridgwater 
Iichester 
Milborne Port 
Minehead 
Taunton 
Wells 

Total 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
County seats 
Lichfield 
Newcastle under Lyme 
Stafford 
Tamworth 


Total 


SUFFOLK 
County seats 
Aldborough 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Dunwich 
Eye 
Ipswich 
Orford 
Sudbury 
Total 


SURREY 
County seats 
Bletchingley 
Gatton 
Guildford 
Haslemere 
Reigate 
Southwark 

Total 


SUSSEX 
County seats 
Arundel 
Bramber 
Chichester 
East Grinstead 
Horsham 
Lewes 
Midburst 
Shoreham 
Steyning 
Total 


PARLIAMENTARY REAPPORTIONMENT 


July 




















Representation 
1640 1648 1649 1650 1653 1653-8 
2 5 6 8 2 4 
2 ) ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° I 
2 ° ° ° ° I 
2 I I ° ° 2 
2 ° ° ° o ° 
12 6 7 8 2 8 
2 8 8 14 4 1 
2 o ° ° ° I 
2 ° ° ° ° I 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ) o ° ° ° 
2 I I ° ° 2 
2 o o ° ° I 
16 9 9 14 4 16 
2 5 6 6 2 3 
2 ° ° ° ° 1 
2 ° ° ° ° I 
2 ° ° ° ° I 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
10 5 6 6 2 6 
2 10 10 16 5 10 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° I ° ° 2 
2 ° ° ° ° I 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 I 2 ° ° 2 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° I 
16 11 13 16 5 16 
4 5 5 7 2 6 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° 1 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° 1 
2 2 2 ° ° 2 
14 7 7 7 2 10 
2 7 8 14 3 9 
2 ° ° ° ° 1 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° I ° ° 1 
2 ° ° ° ° 1 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° I 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 
2 ° ° ° ° ° 


~o 


a 
te 


we 


1959 


Counties 


WARWICKSHIRE 
County seats 
Coventry 
Warwick 

Total 

WESTMORELAND 
County seats 
Appleby 

Total 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
County seats 
Bewdly 
Droitwich 
Evesham 
Worcester 

Total 


WILTSHIRE 
County seats 
Great Bedwin 
Calne 
Chippenham 
Crickdale 
Devizes 
Downtown 
Heytesbury 
Ludgershall 
Hindon 
Malmesbury 
Marlborough 
Old Sarum 
Salisbury 
Westbury 
Wilton 
Wootton Basset 


Total 


YORKSHIRE 
County seats 
West Riding 
East Riding 
North Riding 
Aldborough 
Beverly 
Boroughbridge 
Heydon 
Hull 
Knaresborough 
New Malton 
Northallerton 
Pontefract 
Richmond 
Ripon 
Scarborough 
Thirsk 
York 
Halifax 
Leeds 

Total 


1640 


1648 


Representation 


1649 


1650 
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1653 


441 


1653-8 
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Representation 
Counties 1640 1648 §«1649 16j0 1653 1653-8 
LINCOLNSHIRE 

County seats 
Boston 
Grantham 
Grimsby 
Lincoln 
Stamford 


Total 


CINQUE PORTS 
Dover 
Hastings 
Hythe 
New Romney 
Rye 
Sandwich 
Seaford 
Winchelsea 


Total I 
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APPENDIX II: WALES 


ANGLESEY 
Beaumaris 
BRECHNOCKSHIRE 
Brecon 
CARDIGANSHIRE 
Cardigan 
CARMARTHENSHIRE 
Carmarthen 
CARNARVONSHIRE 
Carnarvon 
DENBIGHSHIRE 
Denbigh 
FLINTSHIRE 
Flint 
GLAMORGANSHIRE 
Cardiff 
MERIONETHSHIRE 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
Montgomery 
PEMBROKESHIRE 
Haverfordwest 
Pembroke 
RADNORSHIRE 
New Radnor 


Total 
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*In Barebones Parliament these four counties were treated as one single unit. 

* In the Instrument of Government these three ports were listed under their respective 
counties rather than as Cinque Ports. 

¢In the Army plan of 1650 Carmarthenshire does not appear in the list of Welsh 
counties listed in the Journals of the House of Commons. In all probability this was due 
to an oversight on either the framers, the clerk or the publisher of the Journals. 

¢ Grampound was the only borough disfranchised before 1832. 

f This double borough lost one-half of its representation in 1832, i.e. 2 seats. 

* These places were, of course, located on the Isle of Wight. Notice that Cromwell 
abolished them, and substituted in their place one representative unit, the Isle of Wight, 
which returned two representatives to the protectorate parliaments. 





The Defence of British Trade with the Baltic, 
1808-1813 


HE war at sea during the post-Trafalgar period of the Napoleonic 

War has generally been neglected by historians. This neglect, 
which is a consequence of the tendency to write naval history 
exclusively in terms of actions between the battle fleets, has caused 
the campaigns in the Baltic from 1808 to 1813 to have been almost 
completely ignored. It has, however, long since been recognized 
that Napoleon’s continental system, his attempt to sever all 
commercial relations between Britain and Europe, was countered 
more effectively in the Baltic than elsewhere. One might, therefore, 
expect that the part played by the operations of the Royal Navy in 
keeping open the routes between Britain and the Baltic ports would 
have been investigated. Several partial explanations of the rela- 
tively inefficient application of Napoleon’s anti-British commercial 
decrees in northern Europe have been given. The French consuls 
responsible for the execution of the emperor’s policy in those parts 
are believed to have been careless, if not corrupt; the local 
authorities, unco-operative. Much has been made of the use of 
cunningly forged papers by the ships engaged in the trade; the 
contribution of organized smuggling has been stressed.* Yet 
when all this is admitted, much remains unexplained. After 1807, 
the year of the Franco-Russian treaty of Tilsit and the British 
attack upon Copenhagen, the Baltic trade was threatened in two 
ways. On the one hand British ships and property became subject 
to confiscation by the authorities of France and her allies in the 
Danish, German, and Russian ports; on the other, they were 
exposed to the risk of capture at sea. To meet the first of these 
threats recourse was had to disguise and evasion. The trade was 
very largely carried in foreign ships armed with false papers; 
customs officials were bribed; systematic smuggling was organized. 
All these devices contributed in varying degrees to reduce the 


1E. F, Heckscher, The Continental System: An Economic Interpretation (Oxford, 
1922), pp. 180 ff. and 230 ff. 

* A. Cunningham, British Credit in the Last Napoleonic War (Girton College Studies 
No. 2, Cambridge 1910), p. 61 ; W. S. Lindsay, History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce (1874), ii. 316 ff.; C. Schmidt, Le Grand-Duché de Berg 1806-1813 : Etude sur 
la domination frangaise en Allemagne sous Napoléon Ter. (Paris, 1905), p. 360. 
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effectiveness of Napoleon’s policy. But they only came into 
operation when the ships were on the Baltic coasts. Their 
successful employment depended upon the provision of a solution 
to the second and more fundamental problem, that of protecting 
the trade on its voyage to and from the Baltic. Protection against 
enemy action at sea was the business of the navy. In 1808, and in 
the five succeeding years, a British squadron was sent to the Baltic. 
One of its principal duties there was the defence of British trade. 

The significance attached by the Admiralty to this aspect of the 
fleet’s operations arose out of the importance of the Baltic trade to 
British security and economic progress. The Baltic region was still 
the principal source of naval stores. The best timber for medium 
sized masts came from Russia; Baltic oak was widely used by 
British shipbuilders for underwater planking, Russian fir deals for 
the decks of vessels. Alternative sources could supply these 
particular needs, but the timber obtained therefrom was certainly 
inferior in some respects, and the substitutes were generally 
regarded with disfavour in the navy.? For their supplies of hemp, 
the navy and the merchant marine relied upon importations from 
Russia, the source of over ninety per cent of Britain’s total hemp 
consumption.* The dangers of this dependence were realized, and 
unsuccessful attempts had been made throughout the eighteenth 
century to encourage the cultivation of hemp in North America.‘ 
Their failure meant that Britain was dependent upon Russia for the 
necessary supply.’ By the end of the century, Britain was not, 
except in the case of hemp, at the mercy of a Baltic monopoly for 
her naval stores; but she drew upon the north for a vast amount 
of good quality material, and the continued flow of imports from 
the Baltic was regarded as a national necessity.* 

After the outbreak of war with France in 1793, the Baltic trade 
took on an added importance. During the war years, British 
exports to the Baltic increased, and by 1804 their value was ten 


1 Pfublic] Rf{ecord] Offfice] Adm. 2/1365, Admiralty to Sir James Saumarez, 16 
April 1808. 

*R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (Harvard Economic Studies, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1926), xxix. 22, 27, 30 ff.; D. Gerhard, England und der Aufstieg Russlands (Munich 
and Bei'in, 1933), pp. so ff.; G. S. Graham, Sea Power and British North America, 
1783-1820 (Harvard Historical Studies, Cambridge, Mass., 1941), xlvi. 143 ff.; 
Letters and Papers of Sir T. Byam Martin, ed. R. Vesey Hamilton Navy Records Society, 
xii. (1898) ii. 176, Byam Martin to Sir Henry Martin, 26 May 1812. 

3 J. J. Oddy, Exropean Commerce : Shewing New and Secure Channels of Trade with the 
Continent of Europe (1804), p. 556 ; D. Gerhard, op. cit. p. 51. 

4 G. L. Beer, British Colonial Policy 1754-1765 (New York, 1922), pp. 215 ff.; J. Gee, 
The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered (Glasgow, 1767), pp. 135 f.; 
G. S. Graham, British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791: A Study in Eighteenth Century 
Trade Policy (imperial Studies No. 4, 1930), pp. 100 ff.; Oddy, op. cit. pp. 561 ff. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Bathurst Papers (1923), p. 137: Sir Stephen Shairp to George 
Chalmers, 25 December 1809; Gerhard, op. cit. pp. 423 ff. 

* P.R.O., F.O. Russia 65/71, Canning to Sir Stephen Shairp, 13 August 1807. 
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times that of the pre-war years.!. This increase was due, almost 
entirely, to the French policy of excluding British trade from the 
continental harbours under the control of France. The Baltic 
ports, since they were in neutral states or states allied to Britain, 
were open in the first fifteen years of war to British ships. Although 
temporarily threatened by the Northern confederation of 1800-1, the 
trade was not interrupted. The Baltic thus became the principal 
channel for the introduction of colonial produce and British 
manufactures into Europe. In short, the expansion was the result, 
not of increased demand for these goods in the Baltic markets, 
but of the diversion of the trade to the continent from its normal 
channels as a consequence of the upheavals of war.* The intensi- 
fication by Napoleon of the policy of exclusion, and its application 
on an ever increasing scale meant that Britain’s commercial connec- 
tions with the continent were in danger of complete breakdown 
unless the Baltic were kept open to her merchantmen.® 

After 1807 the chief threat to the trade came from the Danish and 
Norwegian naval forces and privateers. The seizure of the Danish 
fleet by Britain in 1807, an act which led directly to the outbreak of 
war between the two countries, did not make Denmark-Norway 
incapable of retaliation. As soon as the British left Copenhagen, 
the Danes began to rebuild the maritime forces there in obedience 
to orders received from the government on 24 October.‘ There 
was neither the time nor the means to replace the lost ships, but a 
battle fleet of sailing vessels was not the only instrument capable of 
disputing with an enemy the passage of the landlocked Baltic and 
its narrow entrances. The Danish building programme was aimed 
at the production of gunboats. These were light-draught boats 
fitted with auxiliary sails, but normally driven by oars. The larger 
ones had an armament of two 24-pounder cannon and were manned 
by a crew of sixty; the smaller, with a crew of twenty-four carried a 
24-pounder astern and a howitzer in the bow.’ These craft had a 
limited performance. They could not leave their bases when the 
wind was strong and the sea rough. Even during good weather 
they were confined to coastal waters. Furthermore, they could be 
out-manoeuvred and out-gunned by sailing ships when the latter 
could make use of the wind; and, if they fell in with an enemy 
warship under sail some distance from the coast, it was difficult for 

1 Oddy, op. cit. pp. 398 ff. 

2 A. Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade 1794-1838 (Manchester, 1934), 
pp. 31, 169 and 174. Oddy, op cit. pp. 398 ff. 

2 P.R.O., F.O. Russia 65/68, Memorial of the Merchants to the Marquis of Douglas 
and Clydesdale, February 1807; Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings Manuscripts (1934), 
iii. 258, William Miles to the Earl of Moira, 17 November 1806; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Dropmore Papers (1912), ix. 143, Lord Auckland to Lord Grenville, 6 November 1807. 

4C. F. Wandel, Sprigen i de dansk-norske Farvande 1807-1814 (Copenhagen, 1915), 


Pp. 20. 


5 Wandel, op. cit. p. 3. 
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them to escape by flight since maximum speed could not be main- 
tained indefinitely by the oarsmen. Once within range of the 
enemy’s fire, gunboats were virtually defenceless since, being open 
boats, a few accurate shots could cause heavy casualties amongst the 
crews who were closely packed and unprotected.* 

In certain circumstances, however, the gunboats could resist 
and even outmatch the sailing warship. Their long 24-pounders 
were effective at a range greater than that of the carronade, the 
conventional armament of the small British warships. When 
sailing ships were becalmed, the gunboats being propelled by oars 
could attack their immobile opponents at a range convenient to 
themselves. On still days, and they were frequent during summer in 
the waters around the Danish islands, the brigs and sloops of the 
Royal Navy were in constant danger of attack; and the risk, 
especially to single ships, was such that it was deemed advisable 
that the small cruisers should operate in pairs for mutual pro- 
tection.2 The obvious answer to the gunboats, the equipment of 
the small class of warships with guns of a longer range, was found to 
be impossible because the recoil of such weapons was too great 
for vessels of this size.* The gunboats usually avoided the 
British sail-of-the-line; only once between 1808 and 1813 did they 
attack one. Their victim was the sixty-four gun ship Africa, 
becalmed off Malm6 on 20 October 1808. The gunboat division 
based at Copenhagen under the command of Captain J. C. Krieger 
swarmed down upon her, and, at considerable cost to itself, 
damaged her masts and rigging to such an extent that she was 
compelled to retire to Karlskrona and eventually return to the 
Nore for repairs.* 

During the first winter of the war, the shipyards of Denmark 
and Norway were busy producing craft for the navy. To ensure 
that all available materials were used for this purpose, a ban was 
placed on the building of merchant ships. The Danish government 
was handicapped by a shortage of money. The suspension of 
virtually all Danish maritime commerce and the loss of revenue 
attendant upon the non-collection of the Sound dues created a 
financial problem which became progressively graver during the 
war years. Appeals had to be made to communities and individuals 


+H. G. Garde, Den Dansk-norske S¢magts Historie 1700-1814 (Copenhagen, 1852), 


79- 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/6, Saumarez to Admiralty, 17 June 1808; enclosure (undated) 
from Captain Graves, H.M.S. Brunswick; Saumarez to Admiralty, 6 August 1808; 
enclosure from Rear Admiral R. G. Keats, 5 August 1808. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/8, Saumarez to Admiralty, 22 March 1809; enclosure from 
Captain Barker, H.M. Sloop A/onzo, 21 March 1809. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/7, Saumarez to Admiralty, 29 October 1808; C. F. Wandel, 
op. cit. pp. 135 ff. 

§ Wandel, op. cit. p. 83. 
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to contribute money towards the maintenance of the sea forces.? 
Despite the financial difficulties, considerable progress was made in 
equipping a force for the campaign of 1808. From the early days 
of the year launchings took place regularly, chiefly at Copenhagen, 
and when the craft were ready for service they were posted to the 
several gunboat stations on the Danish coasts, the most powerful 
squadrons being based at Copenhagen and Nyborg.? Gunboats 
were also made in Norway, and a force adequate to the needs of 
that country was gradually built up.* It was used primarily to 
defend the Norwegian coasts and to protect shipping from attacks 
by British cruisers. The limitations of the gunboat prevented its 
employment as a commerce raider in the open waters of the 
Skagerak, except near to the Norwegian coasts. At the beginning 
of 1808, the Norwegians possessed only one seagoing warship, the 
brig Lougen.4 Reinforcements, some of them brigs captured from 
the Royal Navy, the remainder Danish built brigs of war, eventually 
gave them a small squadron of cruisers which after 1810 numbered 
between seven and eight ships.’ Its existence created a threat to the 
security of British convoys in the Skagerak. 

The Danes and Norwegians were also active in the equipment of 
privateers which operated in great numbers throughout the war, 
except for one brief interval. This was between August 1809 and 
March 1810 when Frederick VI ordered them to restrict their 
operations to the Heligoland Bight and to sail only from the 
Slesvig ports of Toning, Husum, and Frederikstadt. These in- 
structions were issued partly as a result of protests made by Prussia 
and Russia against indiscriminate privateering, and partly in the 
vain hope that the British would welcome the move, and would in 
return cease to obstruct traffic between Denmark and Norway 
where there was much distress owing to shortage of corn.* The 
economic situation in Denmark encouraged privateering. The 
privateers were manned by seaman who would otherwise have been 
unemployed in consequence of the Danish merchant marine having 
been driven from the seas by the British navy.” They were financed 
by business men, in particular merchants and shipowners, whose 


1 Wandel, op. cit. p. 121; Garde, op. cit. p. 481. 

2 Wandel, op. cit. pp. 101 and 124. Garde, op. cit. p. 481. 

3 Wandel, op. cit. pp. 91 and 164, Lorentz Fisker, Commander-in-Chief Norwegian 
Sea Defences to Frederick VI, 8 March and 27 September 1808. J. T. von Raeder, 
Danmarks Krigs-og Politiske Historie fra 1807 til Freden til Jonkiping 1809 (Copenhagen, 
1845), ii. 48 ff. 

*N. A. Larsen, Fra Krigens Tid: Bidrag til den Norske Marines Historie (Kxistiania, 
1878), p. 31. 

5 N. A. Larsen, op. cit. pp. 131 and 169. 

*K. Larsen, Danmarks Kapervaesen (Copenhagen, 1915), pp. 26 ff.; M. Rubin, 
Studier til Kpbenbavns og Danmarks Historie 1807-1810 (Copenhagen, 1892), p. 339; 
J. N. Tonnessen, Kaperfart og Skipsfart (Oslo, 1955), p- 224. 

7K. Larsen, op. cit. p. 8. 
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normal commercial interests were severely curtailed by the cessation 
of Danish overseas trade.1_ Several Copenhagen merchants equipped 
small fleets of privateers which included vessels ranging from fast 
sailing luggers to row-boats. Others equipped one or two vessels. 
In all parts of the land individuals purchased shares in privateering 
ventures organized by syndicates.? Privateering was organized in a 
similar fashion in Norway. Owing to shortage of equipment and 
lack of capital, the Norwegians did not equip as many as did the 
Danes. Nor was the Norwegian government commission as 
enthusiastic in its support for privateering as was the king. It gave 
first priority to the equipment of gunboats for coastal defence, and, 
since its resources in men and material were limited, it was cautious 
about promoting a movement which might reduce the efficiency 
of the national sea forces. Privateers were fitted out in most of the 
Norwegian ports; but the majority came from the ports in the 
Kristiansand area. This district was the centre of the ship-building 
industry, and the source of the best seaman. Here also were situated 
the bases most convenient for the service of privateers operating 
in the Skagerak and the northern part of the Kattegat.* 

All these forces operated from bases on the coasts which flank 
the approaches to the Baltic: the Skagerak, the Kattegat, the Sound, 
and the Great Belt. Within the Baltic the island of Bornholm and 
the adjacent group of islets known as the Ertholms played an 
important part in Danish privateering. As soon as the news that 
Denmark was at war with Britain reached Bornholm, the governor 
issued privateering regulations. There was a quick response. 
The first capture by a Bornholm privateer was reported on 6 
November 1807, and two days later a prize court was established at 
the town of Ronne.* Since many of the Bornholmers were sea- 
farers, commerce raiding was one of their chief occupations through- 
out the war. Of more strategic importance was the fact the 
Christianso, one of the Ertholm group, had a fine natural harbour 
which gave the Danes a base within the Baltic, and thus extended the 
cruising area of privateers from all parts of the kingdom. This 
harbour, moreover, was easily defended by the batteries which 
covered its entrance.’ Copenhagen privateers frequently resorted 
there, and a brisk trade sprang up. The auctions at Bornholm 

1K. Larsen, op. cit. p. 40. 


2K. Larsen, op. cit. pp. 55 ff. This part of Larsen’s study contains a list of the 
Danish privateers, the date when the letters of Marque of each was issued, the owner or 
owners, its home port, &c. 

* Tonnessen, op. cit. pp. 23 and 225; F. Scheel and J. S. Worm-Miiller, Den Norske 
Sj¢farts Historie, ii, pt. i (Oslo, 1935), $7. 

* Tennessen, op. cit. pp. 87 and 256; J. S. Worm-Miiller, Norge gjennom nfdsaarene 
1807-1810 (Kristiania, 1918), p. 130. 

°C. Flood, Under Krigen 1807-1814: Nogle Historiske og Biografiske Optegnelser 
(Kristiania, 1892), p. 9. * Flood, op. cit. pp. 12 ff. 

" Flood, op, cit. pp. 24 and 34; K. Larsen, op. cit. p. 49. 
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of condemned cargoes were attended by Danish, Swedish, and 
Prussian merchants who were attracted there by the prospect of 
profitable speculation in colonial produce and British manufactures." 

The most effective way of dealing with commerce raiders being 
to deprive them of their bases, it was natural that the capture of the 
Ertholms should be considered by the British government. On 16 
April 1808, Sir James Saumarez, commander-in-chief of the Baltic 
fleet, was instructed to make a reconnaissance of them to ascertain 
the strength of the defences and the nature of the facilities to be 
found there.2- On the strength of the evidence collected, instruc- 
tions were given that an attack should be made by the ships of the 
fleet if an opportunity arose to do so.* The general opinion of 
naval officers was that the navy alone could not reduce the Ertholms. 
This opinion was vindicated in October 1809. The garrison of the 
group mutinied, and Saumarez when he learnt of the event detached 
a small squadron of two sail-of-the-line and three bomb vessels to 
make an attack. The bomb vessels made a preliminary bombard- 
ment which was followed by a cannonade from the line ships. 
Some prizes lying in the harbour were damaged, but the squadron 
was beaten off by the batteries. No further attacks were made on 
the Ertholms. Two years later, the Admiralty still had the project 
in mind;® but the refusal of the Government to spare troops for 
operations against it made its capture impossible. 

Once clear of Bornholm, the trade was in much less danger of 
attack by a pack of raiders. Merchantmen bound for Danzig, 
Pillau, Memel, the Gulf of Riga or the Gulf of Finland were still 
liable, however, to fall in with privateers, for a number of French 
corsairs operated continuously during the period from bases on the 
south coast of the Baltic. It was the practice amongst the French 
armateurs, as the profits from privateering in the Narrow Seas 
declined, to venture farther afield in the wake of the advancing 
French armies. Some went to Italy and equipped privateers at 
Naples and Ancona. Others went northwards and established 
themselves on the Baltic coast, particularly at Danzig. The 
hunting ground of the French was in the immediate vicinity of the 
ports, though occasionally they were sighted off Gotland. The 
protection of trade against them was complicated by the fact that the 
British merchants did not wish the ships laden with their property 
to appear off the ports under convoy of the Royal Navy as this would 


1 Flood, op. cit. p. 47. 

* P.R.O., Adm. 2/1365, Admiralty to Saumarez, 16 April 1808. 

> P.R.O., Adm. 2/1366, Admiralty to Keats, 30 September 1808. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/8, Saumarez to Admiralty, 18 October 1809; enclosure from 
Captain MacNamara, H.M.S. Edgar, 2 October; C. Flood, op. cit. pp. 39 ff. 

5 P.R.O., Adm. 2/1373, Admiralty to Saumarez, 10 September 1811. 

* H. Malo, Les Derniers Corsaires: Dunkerque 1713-1815 (Paris, 1925), pp. 235 ff. 
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have defeated the precautions taken to disguise the origin of the 
cargoes. In the circumstances, the only method left to the 
commander-in-chief was to throw out a screen of cruisers along the 
south Baltic coast and off the island of Gotland to intercept the 
privateers and thus reduce the danger to the unprotected merchant- 
men. This method was approved by the British intelligence agent 
Louis Drusena, formerly consul at Koenigsberg, who, under the 
alias of Heinrich Hahn, continued to reside there and remained in 
communication with the fleet.? 

The defence of the Baltic trade rested upon the following 
principles. The merchantmen were herded together and given 
the protection of an escort of warships; this was the normal convoy 
system. In addition, cruisers patrolled the trade routes in certain 
areas to destroy or drive off the raiders before they fell in with their 
prey. Up the Baltic where the French privateers were active, the 
patrol of cruisers was a substitute for the convoy system. Around 
the great focal points of the trade, in the Skagerak, for instance, and 
off Bornholm, the cruisers reinforced the convoys. The Baltic 
convoys were arranged by the Admiralty after consultation with the 
commander-in-chief and the interested merchants. At a Board 
meeting, held on 29 March 1808, the Lords Commissioners decided 
to request the secretary of Lloyds to put up a notice asking the 
Baltic merchants to appoint one of their number to communicate 
with the Admiralty respecting the fixing of convoys. William and 
Philip Emes of the firm Emes, Méller and Emes were selected.‘ 
They acted as representatives of the Baltic merchants until 1813 
when they were replaced by Samuel Thornton, a director of the 
Russia Company.® In the spring of each year, usually towards the 
end of March, the commander-in-chief, one or other of the two 
Admiralty secretaries, and one of the Emes met at the Admiralty to 
discuss arrangements for the coming season. The principal points 
to be settled were the dates of the sailing of the first and last convoys 
from Britain to the Baltic, the intervals between sailings and the date 
of the last homeward convoy. Once these arrangements were 
made, the Admiralty, although allowing some latitude to the 
commander-in-chief with regard to the date of the last convoy from 
the Baltic, was very reluctant to alter them. It sometimes granted 
an extra outward convoy as far as Gothenburg, but the numerous 
petitions, many of them from individual merchants who communi- 


1 P.R.O., Adm. 1/6, Saumarez to Admiralty, 28 July 1808. 

? Hamilton, op. cit. pp. 73 ff. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 3/163, Admiralty Rough Minutes, January-April 1808. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 12/4887 (Digest), Lloyds to Admiralty, 13 April 1808. 

* P.R.O., Adm. 2/1108, Admiralty to William and Philip Emes, 3 March 1813. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 2/1102, Admiralty to W. and P. Emes, 7 March 1809; Adm. 
1/4556, Promiscuous Letters ‘E’ 1811, W. and P. Emes to Admiralty, 21 March 
1811; Adm. 1/4557, Promiscuous ‘ E ’ 1812, W. and P. Emes to Admiralty, 6 April 1812. 
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cated directly with the Board instead of through the representatives, 
were, for the most part, peremptorily refused." 

There was good reason for this firmness. Except during a very 
mild winter, the Baltic harbours were liable to be frozen between 
December and March, and the sea itself made unnavigable by drifting 
ice which sometimes extended as far west as the Kattegat. The 
violent gales encountered in the Baltic and the North Sea late in the 
year were also a hazard to shipping. Two disasters emphasized the 
risk which attended late convoys. On 22 December 1808, the 
last convoy consisting of thirteen merchantmen, sailed from 
Karlskrona for Britain. In attempting to enter the Sound by the 
Malmé passage, it was lost in the ice, and three of the escorting 
brigs of war were wrecked.? A worse calamity occurred in 1811. 
A convoy of 120 sail accompanied by the S¢. George, flagship of 
Rear-Admiral Reynolds, and several other men of war, left Hané 
Bay on 9 November. It was scattered by a storm when approaching 
the southern end of the Belt, and thirty merchantmen were lost. 
The St. George received serious damage to her masts and rudder, and 
was unable to continue her voyage until this damage had been 
remedied. The delay meant that she did not clear Gothenburg until 
17 December, and, after making a slow passage owing to further 
gales, she was wrecked along with her consort the Defence on the 
Jutland coast. The Hero, another of the line of battle returning 
from the Baltic, went down off the Texel about the same time.® 

Judging from the number of requests annually rejected by the 
Admiralty for an extension of the period during which convoy 
should be given from the Baltic, and from the number of vessels 
frozen each winter in the Swedish ports of Karlskrona and Karl- 
shamn, the merchants were prepared to risk the late passage. The 
Navy saw things in a different light. ‘You will be pleased to 
inform their Lordships ’, wrote Saumarez in 1809, 


that having taken upon myself to extend the time originally deter- 
mined upon with the Chairman of the Committee of Merchants 
concerned in the Baltic Trade to the 1st of December, which was a 
fortnight later than the period at first fixed upon with their con- 
currence, I was impelled to it, in consequence of the number of 
ships that I was informed were delayed in the ports of St. Petersburg 
and Riga and that were at that time shipping their cargoes for 
England, but I do not consider it to be consistent with the safety of 
H.M. Ships appointed for the protection of Trade and those stationed 
in the Belt to defend them against the attack of the Danish gunboats, 
that they should be ordered to remain in the Baltic to a later period 


1 Many examples are to be found in Letters relating to Convoys, P.R.O., Adm, 
2/1101-1109. 


*P.R.O., Adm. 80/146, Keats Papers. Letters and Orders of Rear-Admiral 
R. G. Keats. Keats to Saumarez, 25 January 1809. 
* Sir J. Ross, Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord de Saumarez (1838), ii. 251 ff. 
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particularly after the disastrous events that occurred last season, 
when so many of H.M. Ships were lost and so many others exposed 
to imminent danger, besides the number of valuable vessels that 
were wrecked and fell into the hands of the enemy." 


The Baltic trade sailed from Britain in four divisions: from the 
Nore, the Humber, Leith, and Long Hope Sound, the rendezvous 
in the Orkneys for Baltic traders from the north-west ports. The 
Nore division was joined off Yarmouth with the trade from that 
port. Convoy was provided at all these places, except the Long 
Hope, at fortnightly intervals between mid-April and mid-October, 
responsibility for the provision of which lay with the Port Admirals 
at the Nore, Yarmouth and Leith.2? Arrangements for sailings from 
the Long Hope differed slightly in certain years. In 1809 convoys 
were formed there when a sufficient, but unspecified, number of 
vessels were collected, and in 1813 at intervals of three weeks.* 
The escorts for the voyage across the North Sea consisted of one or 
two small men of war, though in the spring, sail-of-the-line pro- 
ceeding to the Baltic occasionally reinforced the convoys from the 
Nore. 

On passing the Naze of Norway the trade entered the area 
screened by the cruisers of the Baltic fleet. The force of brigs and 
sloops stationed in the Skagerak contributed to the defence of trade 
in a variety of ways. The interception of commerce raiders was the 
obvious, but not the most telling aspect of its contribution. By 
impeding commerce between Denmark and Norway, by harassing 
the coastal trade, and by threatening the long and vulnerable 
Norwegian coast, it thrust the Norwegians onto the defensive, and 
compelled them to give priority to the defence of vital interests.‘ 
The Norwegian privateers were active. Between 1807 and 1809, 
166 were fitted out, of which total 52 were taken or wrecked, most 
of them in the Skagerak. The number of good prizes only totalled 
49. After the resumption of privateering in 1810, 108 privateers 
were fitted out; 29 were lost; and the number of good prizes 
which they made was 42.5 These figures and the value of the 
condemned prizes give some indication of what privateering was 
worth to the Norwegians. They do not represent the loss to 
Britain, and that for two reasons. A proportion of the prizes 


1 P.R.O., Adm. 1/9, Saumarez to Admiralty, 7 December 1809. 

* The frequent orders on this subject ate to be found in the Letters relating to 
Convoys. I have been unable to find in the Convoy Books any instructions for 1808, 
nor has a search of the routine orders yielded anything. It does not seem likely that 
there was any great variation from the practice in the following years. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 2/1102, Admiralty to W. and P. Emes, 7 March 1809; Adm. 
2/1108, Admiralty to Rear-Admiral Otway, 8 March 1813. 

“ Wandel, op. cit. pp. 222 and 232, Fisker’s reports of 13 May and 25 November 
1809. 

5 Tonnessen, op. cit. pp. 86 ff. and 256 ff. 
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between 1807 and 1809 was made up of Swedish ships. Sweden 
was at war with Denmark-Norway during this period, and some of 
the Swedish ships taken were almost certainly not on charter to 
the British. Secondly, it must be remembered that the value of a 
prize to the captor was almost invariably greater than its value to 
the owner. Since the cargoes of the captured ships included coffee, 
sugar, and hemp which, owing to their scarcity, fetched high prices 
in Norway, it would be misleading to accept the proceeds of the 
sales there as a reliable guide to British losses. In fact, losses in 
the Skagerak at the hands of privateers were never on such a 
scale as to cause anxiety. 

The Norwegian naval forces also took part in the war against 
commerce. The gunboats did not present a serious threat; but the 
gradual build-up of the Norwegian brig squadron did. By the 
beginning of 1810 the squadron consisted of seven ships, and 
Saumarez was gravely concerned lest all or part of it should break 
out and cause havoc to shipping in the Skagerak.!' He had reason 
to be. Lorentz Fisker, the commander-in-chief, now felt that he 
had at his disposal a sufficient force to risk an attack upon a convoy.? 
A squadron of five brigs put to sea, and on 19 July it fell in with a 
homeward bound convoy of forty-seven sail off the Naze. The 
escort, the Forward gunbrig escaped, but all the merchantmen were 
captured. This was an isolated coup, the Norwegian navy’s 
only major success in the war. In face of the immediate rein- 
forcement to the British cruiser force in the Skagerak, Fisker was 
compelled to act on the defensive and to refrain from exposing his 
force to the chance of falling in with superior numbers.‘ But the 
possibility that the exploit might be repeated had to be taken into 
account by Saumarez.® In 1812, for instance, the potential threat 
was considerable. In February of that year the Danes, taking 
advantage of the customary winter absence of the British fleet, 
sent the newly built frigate Nasad of thirty six guns to Kristiansand 
to strengthen the coastal defences. The arrival of this powerful 
vessel at a base a few miles distant from the convoy routes demanded 
immediate countermeasures. Saumarez reinforced the customary 
squadron of small vessels in the Skagerak with the sixty-four gun 
ship Dictator.’ The Naiad’s career lasted only a few months, 
After one or two brushes with British cruisers in Norwegian coastal 


1 P.R.O., Adm. 1/10 Saumarez to Admiralty, 19 May 1810; N. A. Larsen, op. cit. 
. 131, 

. * Wandel, op. cit. pp. 290 ff., Fisker to Captain J. Krieger, June 1810; Tonnessen, 
op. cit. p. 268. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/10, Saumarez to Admiralty, 27 July 1810; enclosure from 
Captain Elliot, H.M. Armed Ship Hebe, 22 July 1810; Tonnessen, op. cit. p. 265. 

* Wandel, op. cit. p. 298, Fisker’s report, 20 August 1810; Garde, op. cit. p. 591. 

5 P.R.O., Adm, 1/11, Saumarez to Admiralty, 13 May 1811. 

*P.R.O., 1/14, Saumarez to Admiralty, 17 March 1812; N. A. Larsen, op. cit. 
pp. 198 ff. 7 Ross, op. cit. p. 274. 
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waters, she and her consorts were attacked in Lyng¢r harbour on 
6 July by the Dictator and three brigs. After a hard fought action, 
she was destroyed.1. The destruction of the Naiad increased the 
reluctance of the Norwegians to risk their limited forces at sea. 
The brig commanders were already cautious about venturing far to 
sea lest they should encounter a numerically superior British force.? 

Throughout the war, the overall command exercised by the 
cruisers in the Skagerak obstructed the passage of supplies to 
Norway. The result was a scarcity of food and naval stores there 
which made it difficult for the Norwegians to maintain the opera- 
tional efficiency of their warships. By 1813 this sustained pressure 
had produced a shortage which strained the available resources to 
the limit. At the end of August Otto Litken, Fisker’s successor 
as commander-in-chief, had to lay up the least efficient brigs, and 
use their stores to keep the remainder in service. The incessant 
blockade of Norway, by its damaging effect upon the Norwegian 
war potential limited the offensive capacities of the naval forces 
and prevented their sustained employment in the battle against 
commerce. 

The rendezvous for the various divisions from Britain was 
Vinga Sound, near Gothenburg. The escorts which accompanied 
the merchantmen across the North Sea and up the Skagerak went 
no further. From this point convoy was provided by the Baltic 
fleet. The senior officer of the detachment stationed in Vinga 
Sound was responsible for assembling the merchantmen, issuing 
instructions to the protecting warships and arranging the sailings. 
This procedure was a source of continued controversy between the 
merchants and the Admiralty. The merchants objected to the 
delays which occurred at Vinga; delays inevitably attendant upon 
the task of handling the mass of shipping which put in there. They 
argued that the practice of organizing into one fleet the several 
divisions from Britain was unnecessary and even dangerous since 
it resulted in the formation of convoys which were too big to be 
properly defended.’ Since the evidence does not support this 
last contention, the truth probably is that they were more concerned 
about the commercial consequences of delays to the trade. A halt 
at Vinga was, in fact, necessary. Ahead of the merchantmen lay 
the most hazardous lap of the voyage, the passage of one or other 
of the narrow entrances to the Baltic, the Sound and Great Belt. 
In the Belt, a special squadron was stationed which operated a 


1 Ross, pp. 275 ff.; Wandel, op. cit. pp. 404 ff.; N. A. Larsen, op. cit. pp. 201 ff. 

*.N. A. Larsen, op. cit. p. 243, Captain Schoneyder to Captain Holm, 18 May 1812. 

® Wandel, op. cit. p. 465, Otto Liitken to King Frederick VI, 1 July 1813. 

“ Wandel, op. cit. p. 468. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 12/4887 (Digest), Bennet & Co. to Admiralty, 23 June 1808; 
Adm. 1/4554, W. and P. Emes to Admiralty, 16 March 1809; Adm. 1/3993, Letters 
from Lloyds, John Bennett to Admiralty, 30 June 1812. 
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shuttle service to provide cover for every convoy. Its commanding 
officer could make better use of the forces at his disposal if he had to 
protect relatively large convoys sailing at something like regular 
intervals, than if he had to deal with small groups on the timing 
of whose arrival in the Belt no reliance could be placed. Moreover, 
the provision of convoy for small and frequent groups of vessels 

yuld have entailed dispersion of his forces, and hence less effective 
protection for all. 

From Vinga the great convoys with their new escorts steered 
southwards up the Kattegat at the end of which are the two channels, 
the Sound and Great Belt, which lead into the Baltic. In these 
channels the hazards were great. The navigation was intricate, 
the ships having to pick their way amongst shoals from which the 
buoys and markers were removed by the Danes. The difficulties 
were increased in the Belt by currents, strong enough to make a 
ship unmanageable.? Apart from these natural risks the conditions 
favoured the Danish raiders. The frequent calms suited the 
gunboats and handicapped the British men of war. The narrowness 
of the two passages meant that the convoys could be kept under 
continual observation and attacked at the moment most convenient 
to the Danes who possessed the added advantage of being able to 
conduct the raids near to base in waters with which they were 
familiar. It was on the coasts of these two channels that the 
principal Danish gunboat and privateer bases were established.* 
Whichever passage the convoys took to reach the Baltic, the chances 
were that they would be subjected to fierce and persistent attacks 
by the enemy sea forces, and bombarded by the land batteries if 
they strayed within range. It was in the entrances to the Baltic 
that the critical battle for the safety of the trade was fought. The 
stakes were high. It was not just a question of suffering heavy 
losses in merchantmen. There was a possibility that in the con- 
ditions which existed there, the Danes would succeed in preventing 
altogether the passage of British convoys.‘ 

In the spring of 1808, when the first Baltic convoys began to 
sail, the attempt was made to send them through the Sound. This 
was a natural decision. The Sound runs between Zealand and the 
Swedish coast, and Sweden was allied to Britain. It is narrow, 
being barely three miles wide at its northern end, but by hugging 


?P.R.O., Adm. 1/7, Keats to Admiralty, 27 November 1808. 

* P.R.O., Adm. 52/3805, Master’s Log H.M.S. Vanguard, August 1807; Hamilton, 
op. cit. p. 68, Byam Martin to Sir Henry Martin, 11 May 1809. 

* For the orders relative to the annual distribution of the Danish flotilla, see Wandel, 
op. cit. pp. 124, 178, 256, 316, 383. 

4 P.R.O., Adm. 1/3845, Letters from Consuls. John Mitchell, Consul in Norway, 
to Admiralty, 24 July 1807. E. Holm, Danmarks-Norge Udenrigske Historie under 
Franske Revolution og Napoleons Krige fra 1791 til 1807 (Copenhagen, 1875), ii. 207, 
Bernadotte to Napoleon, 14 July 1807. 
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the Swedish coast the convoys could keep clear of the Danish 
artillery. Another point was that a division of the Swedish 
skargardsflottan, made up of vessels equivalent in performance to the 
Danish gunboats, was stationed at Landskrona and Malmé.’ 
It was hoped that it would be of assistance in combating the Danes.* 
Finally, the Baltic skippers were familiar, with the navigation of the 
Sound, and seem to have been reluctant to attempt the relatively 
unknown passage of the Belt.? Ignorance of the conditions 
prevailing there probably gave rise to exaggerated ideas of the 
undoubted difficulties which did exist. Apart from these factors, 
there were other arguments against using the Belt if the Sound 
could be kept open. Though wider, it was flanked on both sides 
by Danish territory. This was a less serious disadvantage than the 
fact that it took longer to pass than did the Sound. Even with 
favourable winds, the slow moving convoys often took four 
days or more to sail through its tortuous passages. This meant 
anchoring at night amid the swirling currents on the threshold of 
the enemy bases. The longer period of exposure to enemy attack 
in the Belt, the difficulties encountered there and the fact that there 
was no friendly coast within reach made the Sound appear to be 
safer. 

The apparent advantages of the Sound were soon shown to be 
cancelled out by one drawback. From the beginning, great 
difficulty was experienced in passing convoys through the Malmé 
channel. The Malmé channel was a narrow passage close to the 
Swedish coast which linked the Sound with the Baltic. It led 
through the sandbanks and was so confined that it was impossible 
for the convoys to manoeuvre. Strung out in a long line ahead 
formation they were an easy target during calm weather for the 
Danish gunboats from Copenhagen. Heavy losses were experienced 
there, and Saumarez had very soon to request permission from the 
Admiralty to send convoys through the Belt.4 Their Lordships 
were not at first convinced by the commander-in-chief’s arguments 
though they were aware of the losses and had received several 
complaints from the merchants. They approved of his using the 
Belt, but expressed the opinion that the dangers were less in the 
Sound.® A further consideration of developments led to a change 


of mind, and on 28 July Saumarez received instructions to detach 
1 J. Mankell, Studier ofver Svenska Skérgards-Flottans Historia (Stockholm, 1855), 
p. 138. 

? P.R.O., Adm. 1/6, Sir Samuel Hood to Saumarez, 24 April 1808. 


*P.R.O., F.O. 38/11, Secret Reports from Malmé and Hilsingborg 1808, Sir 
Charles Gordon to Canning, 23 June 1808; Adm. 50/51, Journal of Sir James Saumarez, 
June 1808. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/6, Saumarez to Admiralty, 10 and 20 June 1808; Wandel, op. cit. 
pp. 115 ff.; Garde, op. cit. p. 528. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 2/1365, Admiralty to Saumarez, 24 and 27 June 1808. 

* P.R.O., Adm. 2/1365, Admiralty to Saumarez, 22 June 1808. 
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a squadron commanded by Rear Admiral Keats to cruise in the 
Belt for the better protection of convoys passing that way. This 
step marked the first tentative establishment of what later became 
known as the convoy service in the Belt. Keats was well qualified 
for this duty, having served in the Belt during the Copenhagen 
campaign of 1807, when he had solved some of its navigational 
mysteries.? During his comparatively short period of service with 
the Baltic fleet, he devised in principle the system which his successor 
in the Belt, Rear Admiral Manley Dixon, employed with outstanding 
success in the following years. Essentially the system was as 
follows. Dixon’s squadron consisted of six sail-of-the-line and a 
proportionate number of smaller vessels. One sail-of-the-line was 
stationed at either end of the Belt to receive convoys as they 
approached from the Baltic and the Kattegat and to conduct them 
into the passage. The station of the remaining four was off Sprogd 
island, roughly midway through the Belt at a point near to the 
largest enemy bases. Their duty was to shelter the trade from the 
enemy raiders operating from these bases. They did so in two 
ways. The presence of ships-of-the-line was a deterrent to the 
Danes, and a welcome reinforcement to the small escort vessels. 
Secondly, and this was an important factor in Dixon’s eyes, the 
boats of the squadron, armed with long guns, were able to operate 
as gunboats in calm weather and to patrol the flanks of the convoy 
when they were anchored for the night. The squadron was in 
fact a floating gunboat base.‘ The original plan for 1809 was that 
convoys should be sent through the Belt and the Sound with the 
object of preventing the concentration of Danish forces in one or 
other passage. Dixon’s tactics were, however, so successful that 
this plan was quietly abandoned. Between mid-June and early 
November 1809, 2,210 merchantmen were escorted through the 
Belt without a single casualty resulting from enemy action. Not 
until 1813 was the passage of convoys through the Sound resumed.’ 

The successful campaign of 1809 did not mean that the battle was 
over. In the late summer of 1810 a new type of gunboat made 
its appearance in the Belt. It was more seaworthy and manoeuvr- 
able than those hitherto encountered by the British, and was fitted 


1 P.R.O., Adm, 1/6, Saumarez to Admiralty, 28 July 1808. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 80/145, Order Book of Rear Admiral Keats, 1808. General 
Memorandum, 16 September 1808. 

* P.R.O., Adm. 1/7, Keats to Admiralty, 27 November 1808. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/8, Dixon to Saumarez, 30 June, 5 July, 2 August 1809. For an 
account of actions in the Belt, see D. Bonner Smith (Ed.), Captain Boteler’s Recollections 
(Navy Records Society, Ixxxii, 1942), pp. 10 ff. 

5 P.R.O., Adm. 1/8, Saumarez to Admiralty, 13 May 1809; enclosure from Keats, 
10 May 1809. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/8, Dixon to Admiralty, 9 November 1809: Monthly Magazine 
January 1810, p. 649. 

7P.R.O., Adm. 2/1376, Admiralty to Rear Admiral J. N. Morris, 27 February 1813. 
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with improved sails and rigging. The squadron equipped with 
these craft made some successful attacks in September, the first 
successes in the Belt which the Danes were able to claim in that 
year.! Such attacks were usually made on dark and windy nights 
when the boats of the British fleet rowing guard around the 
merchantmen found it difficult to keep their stations. The 
marauders would make a sudden descent, cut adrift some unsus- 
pecting traders, and sweep away into the darkness with their 
prizes. But if this variation in the Danish tactics called for greater 
vigilance and resulted in some minor setbacks for the British, it 
did not cause any major reverse. In 1812 and 1813, the Danish 
forces in the Belt achieved few successes, since the gunboat squad- 
rons found the strength of the escorts too formidable.* The 
privateers had the same €xperiencei By 1812 the profits from 
privateering had declined fa such an extent that the whole business 
was languishing. It revived in the autumn of 1813; but this was 
due to the outbreak of war with Sweden, an event which promised 
rich pickings to the speculators in the shape of Swedish prizes in 
the Sound. 

After passing from under the protection of the Belt squadron the 
trade continued up the Baltic guarded by the escorts which had 
joined at Vinga. These escorts had as their remaining duty to see 
the merchantmen clear of Bornholm and Christiansg. Those 
bound for the Swedish ports were escorted to their destinations. 
The rest sailed under convoy until they were fifty leagues east of 
Bornholm.’ Then the convoys dispersed and the ships proceeded 
independently, relying on the cruisers stationed off Gotland, 
Danzig, and along the southern coast of the Baltic to keep the French 
privateers in check.® 

Privateering in the Baltic under the French flag was the direct 
result of individual initiative, but it also owed something to official 
support. Napoleon regarded privateering as an integral part of the 
war against British trade, and he was aware of the contribution 
which the privateers in the Baltic could make towards the fulfilment 
of his designs.? Information about their operations is scanty. 
One of them, the Ti/sit which operated from Danzig, achieved 
notoriety in 1808 by taking several rich prizes off Pillau. Her 
career ended early next year when she was taken in the Gulf of 


1 Wandel, op. cit. pp. 278 ff. 

? P.R.O., Adm. 1/12, Dixon to Saumarez, 9 June 1811. 

® Wandel, op. cit. pp. 387 ff. “K. Larsen, op. cit. pp. 45 ff. 

5 P.R.O., Adm. 2/1102, Admiralty to Emes & Co., 7 March 1809. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 2/1368, Admiralty to Saumarez, 22 April 1809; Adm. 2/1370, 
Admiralty to Saumarez, 8 May 1810. 

7B. de Jouvenel, Napoleon et |’ Economie Dirigte: Le Blocus Continental (Paris, 1942), 
p. 313; Correspondance de Napoleon, xxi. 462, Napoleon to Decrés, 10 March 1811; 
xxii. 457, Napoleon to Decrés, 2 September 1811. 
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Danzig. The other Danzig based privateers seem to have been 
curbed by the British cruisers, and, with the exception of the 
Sedimane which did some damage off the Courland coast in 1812, 
did not achieve any spectacular successes.* Privateers also operated 
under the French flag from Stralsund. Mahelin, the French consul 
at that place, encouraged privateering; but again the results were 
not outstanding. Between December 1809 and May 1812, twenty- 
eight ships were brought into Stralsund of which ten were defin- 
itely condemned as good prizes.? Over roughly the same period, 
seven privateers which sailed from Stralsund and nearby ports were 
lost. In comparison with the efforts of the Danes and Norwegians, 
French privateering in the Baltic had little more than a nuisance 
value, and it was never on such a scale as to constitute a serious 
threat to British trade. 

After casting off the merchantmen, the escorts, unless under 
orders to reinforce the cruiser detachments within the Baltic, made 
for the rendezvous at which merchantmen bound for Britain 
joined the convoys. In 1808 and 1809 when Britain and Sweden 
were allies, the homeward convoys sailed from Karlskrona. When 
the Swedes made peace with Denmark, Russia, and France in the 
autumn and winter of 1809-10, this arrangement was no longer 
possible, since they were compelled to agree to the exclusion of 
British shipping from their harbours.’ Being anxious, however, 
to avoid a maritime war with Britain, they made no attempt to 
interfere with the collection of convoys in Hané Bay off the south 
coast of Sweden, a place well situated for this purpose during the 
summer months.* Moreover, Saumarez received verbal assurances 
in the autumn of 1810 that no obstacle would be placed in the way 
of the fleet having resort to the small and undefended harbour of 
Matvik after the onset of rougher weather.?, On 17 November 1810 
Sweden, under pressure from Napoleon, declared war against 
Britain. This declaration was made unwillingly. The Swedish 
armed forces were ordered not to attempt any active hostilities 
against the British, and a British secret agent in Stockholm was 

1 P.R.O., Adm. 1/6, Saumarez to Admiralty, 5 July 1808; Adm. 1/8 Saumarez to 
Admiralty, 20 May 1809. 

* Arch{ives] Nat[ionales, Paris] F 12.1853, Report of Consul at Danzig, 12 November 
1812. 

* Arch. Nat., F 12.1853, Tableau des Resultats de la course dans |’Arondissement 
consulaire de Stralsund. Undated, probably compiled May 1812. 

‘ A[rchives des] A[ffaires] Eftrangéres, Paris], Correspondance Commerciale, 
Stralsund vol. i 1810-1813, Consul’s Reports, 27 July, 27 December 1810; 3 August, 
30 October 1811. 

5 A. Grade, Sverige och Tilsit-Alliansen 1807-1810 (Lund, 1913), pp. 443 and 477; 
L. Tingsten, Sveriges Yttre Politik 1809-1813 (Stockholm 1923), pp. 2 ff. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/10, Saumarez to Admiralty, 13 June 1810; Grade, op. cit. p. 430. 

7P.R.O., Adm. 1/11, Saumagez to Admiralty, 9 October 1810. 

*O. Alin, Carl Johan och Sveriges Yttre Politik 1810-181 (Stockholm, 1899), i. 
70 ff.; T. T. Héjer, Car] XIV Johan: Kronprinstiden (Stockholm, 1943), pp. 55 ff. 
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assured by the foreign minister that every facility would be afforded 
the squadron stationed off the coast of Sweden.' As a consequence 
of the Swedish policy, the collection within the Baltic of the home- 
ward trade did not suffer any great inconvenience during these 
difficult years. The Swedish ports were re-opened in 1812. 

Convoy was provided at Karlskrona or Hané at fortnightly 
intervals, as far as wind and weather allowed, between April and 
November.? In practice, the date of the last homeward convoy was 
usually a little later than that agreed upon with the merchants at the 
beginning of the season, though not as late as many merchants 
would have liked. The first convoy, consisting for the most part 
of vessels which had missed the last convoy in the previous year, 
and had been forced to winter in the Baltic, was brought home as 
soon as the sea was free of ice. May and June were comparatively 
quiet months, and the convoys were usually quite small, some of 
them amounting to less than one hundred sail.? By early July, 
the ships were streaming down the Baltic from the Gulf of Finland 
and the Gulf of Riga in great numbers to join the convoys at the 
rendezvous. During the autumn homeward convoys of 300 to 
400 ships arrived off the southern end of the Belt, and accumulations 
of over 500 were occasionally reported. Such extra large convoys 
usually resulted from the detention of the trade at Karlskrona or 
Hand due to the persistence of unfavourable winds. Another 
factor which caused the formation of large convoys towards the 
end of the season, was the custom of the Baltic traders to make two 
round voyages annually, many of them clearing from a British port 
on their second trip as late as September. And, whereas in mid- 
summer the trade seems to have been fairly well spread, the approach 
of winter produced a heavy rush of traffic as the merchantmen came 
racing down the Baltic, pressing on each others’ heels in an effort to 
join convoy before the ice made the sea unnavigable. 

There is no need to describe in detail the homeward voyage. 
The merchantmen were shepherded through the Belt by the squadron 
stationed there, and were usually escorted by a ship-of-the-line from 
that squadron as far as the island of Anholt in the Kattegat. Anholt 
was occupied by the British in 1809. It provided a supply of fresh 
water for the Belt squadron, and its possession also contributed to 
the safety of the trade in that its lighthouse was an important 


? P.R.O., F.O. Sweden (Consuls) 73/65, George Foy to Culling Smith, No. 1, 9 May 
1811; Tingsten, op. cit. p. 108. 

* P.R.O., Adm. 2/1102, Admiralty to Emes & Co., 7 March 1809; Adm. 1/4556 
William and Philip Emes to Admiralty, 21 March 1811; Adm. 1/4557, W. and P. Emes 
to Admiralty, 6 April 1812. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/9, Dixon to Admiralty, 9 November 1809; Adm. 1/10, Dixon 
to Admiralty, 4 August 1810. 

* Ross, op. cit. pp. 196 and 214. 

5 P.R.O., Adm. 106/1457, Navy Board in Letters (Promiscuous Series B), 1805-7, 
Mr. Bagley to Navy Board, 27 September 1805. 
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navigational aid, warning the skippers of the dangerous Anholt 
reef, graveyard of many a Baltic trader.1 At Vinga, the large 
convoys were divided into smaller divisions, and placed under the 
charge of the several escorts which had conducted the trade across 
the North Sea from the British ports. The various divisions sailed 
from Vinga on the first fair wind after the different convoys were 
formed. They sailed either independently or in company down the 
Skagerak. Those sailing in company remained together until 
they were clear of the enemy bases on the Norwegian coast. Then 
they parted, and the escorts conducted the merchantmen across the 
North Sea to their destinations in the British Isles. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate accurately the 
shipping losses incurred during this prolonged battle.* Even if 
the figures were available, they would not indicate the value of the 
property which was lost to British merchants and shipowners. 
Samples of the insurance rates quoted for the Baltic trade have, 
however, survived. These give a picture of the situation from the 
underwriter’s point of view, probably the best surviving indication 
of the risks incurred.* It is evident from these figures that the 
dangers to the trade increased considerably following the events of 
1807. In 1805 the premiums for the Baltic were light, the quarterly 
averages fluctuating between 3 per cent and 5 per cent, rates which 
were lower than those for other foreign voyages. In 1808, pre- 
miums of 20, 30, and 40 per cent were common. The Baltic 
premiums quoted by George Hobson, a prominent underwriter 
associated with Lloyd’s show that in 1810 and 1811 the average rate 
was three times the average premium on all other voyages both 
foreign and coastal, falling in 1812 to double the same. The highest 
average homeward risk was 22 per cent in 1811; the highest out- 
ward average 21-5 percent in 1810. The premiums began to decline 
in 1812, but not until 1814 did the yearly average for the Baltic 
again fall below the general average. 

If these high premiums reflected only the risk from the enemy 
raiders and the ordinary navigational hazards, the indication would 
be that very heavy losses were incurred in action. The picture is 
complicated, however, by another risk: the risk of confiscation. 
It has been argued that it was not the sea risks but the extension of 
French control along the coasts which sent the insurance premiums 


1 Ross, op. cit. pp. 143 and 147, gives an account of the capture of Anholt. The 
importance of its possession is described by Saumarez in his dispatch dated 18 October 
1811 (Adm. 1/11). For the navigational dangers in the Kattegat see P. de Lévenérn, 
Sailing Directions for the Kattegat to be used with the new improved Chart, trans. by: F. 
Schneider (Copenhagen 1800). 

* Tonnessen, op. cit. pp. 478 ff. 

* C. Wright and C. Ernest Fayle, A History of Lioyd’s (1928), pp. 187 ff.; J. T. Danson, 
Our Next War in its Commercial Aspect; with some account of the Premiums paid at Lleyd’s 
from 1805 to 1816 (1894), pp. 33 ff. and 70 ff. 
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up to great heights.1 There is much truth in this argument. 
Certainly, the most severe blow to the underwriters was the great 
confiscation of British property in the Baltic ports in 1810; an event 
which represented Napoleon’s most determined effort to exclude 
British goods from northern Europe.*? Leaving aside this point for 
the moment, there is another matter of some relevance which should 
be mentioned. 

The merchants and underwriters did not remain silent when 
their interests were damaged by events at sea. They complained 
to the Admiralty, and their complaints were forwarded to the 
commander-in-chief. In June 1808, for example, a convoy was 
badly mauled in the Malmé passage. Saumarez was called upon 
to provide a detailed explanation of this affair.» The dispatches 
concerning the Baltic campaign reflect pretty faithfully the anxieties 
of those engaged in commerce. They contain many complaints 
about delays to the trade, complaints about the timing of convoys, 
complaints, particularly in 1810, about the lack of reliable intelligence 
concerning the political situation on the southern Baltic coast, 
complaints about the detention by the cruisers of the Baltic fleet of 
foreign vessels sailing without a licence, and laden, according to the 
claimants, on British account; but there are comparatively few 
complaints about shipping losses resulting from enemy action. 
On occasion the convoys suffered badly; in June and December 
1808, in July 1810, and in November 1811. But these incidents were 
exceptional. Naturally enough, they caused some alarm and pro- 
voked some criticism. There is no suggestion, however, that they 
produced a loss of confidence in the ability of the fleet to give 
protection. At no time was the point reached, as it was for instance 
in the cases of the Malta and Russia convoys in the war of 1939-45, 
when the commerce raider threatened to win ascendancy. The 
technical and numerical inferiority of the Danish and Norwegian 
naval forces prevented them from inflicting heavy losses on British 
trade regularly over a prolonged period. The limited maritime 
resources of the two countries forced them into a reliance upon the 
privateer as the principal weapon of sea warfare. The privateers 
achieved much. But privateering from its very nature was incapable 
of sustained effort in the face of disappointing returns. The 
sharp decline in the number of privateers fitted out in Denmark and 
Norway in 1811 and 1812 reflects that fact. On the other hand 


1C. N. Parkinson (ed.), The Trade Winds (1948), p. 79. The opinion is expressed by 
C. Ernest Fayle in his contribution, ‘ The Employment of British Shipping ’. 

® Wright and Fayle, op. cit. pp. 241 ff.; J. Holland Rose, ‘ A document relating to the 
Continental System ’, ante, xvii (1903), 122 ff. Heckscher, op. cit. p. 235. 

> P.R.O., Adm. 2/1365, Admiralty to Saumarez, 27 June 1808: ‘ And I am com- 
manded to express the great regret their lordships feel at the disaster which has happened 


and to call upon you for a more detailed statement of the circumstances which led to this 
untoward occurrence. . . .’ 
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complete protection was impossible. Every convoy had its pro- 
portion of bad sailers and undisciplined masters who tended to 
straggle from the main body and expose themselves thereby to 
capture. A continual trickle of losses between the Naze of Norway 
and the Baltic ports must be presumed. The sea risks cannot, 
therefore, be discounted when the rise in premiums is considered. 
Their greatest effect upon insurance rates was probably in 1808, 
which might be described as a year of experiment in the defence of 
the Baltic trade. A high price was sometimes paid for the lessons 
learnt in that year, but those lessons were applied in subsequent 
campaigns with progressively improved results. Losses were 
reduced to a minimum, and the flow of trade between Britain and the 
Baltic continued. That was what mattered. 

The protection of the Baltic trade, when judged in the light of the 
dangers which threatened it, appears as a purely defensive operation. 
This view of it is incomplete; for the operations in defence of trade 
had important offensive aspects which undermined Napoleon’s 
economic and maritime policy. The extension of the maritime 
war to the Baltic was preceded and accompanied by declarations on 
the part of France and Britain, the Berlin and Milan Decrees and the 
Orders in Council of 1807, which intensified the war against the 
other’s trade, and in the process extended the ground upon which 
shipping of all nations became liable to capture and condemnation.! 
After 1807 the Baltic swarmed with men of war and privateers 
empowered to arrest merchantmen suspected of deviating in any 
way from the stringent codes regulating maritime trade which had 
been issued by the two chief belligerents. In the circumstances, 
shipowners were driven to conduct their business in accordance 
with the maritime code of the power which could provide a measure 
of security to the vessels which obeyed it. The British convoy 
system was the answer to the dilemma of the Baltic shipping 
industry and of American shipowners who sought employment for 
their vessels in European waters, as it gave protection to vessels 
of all nations, except the French, on condition that their activities 
were in accordance with British maritime interests. In consequence 
a vast pool of foreign shipping was made available for the carriage 
of cargoes to and from the Baltic on British account.* Freight 
rates for Baltic voyages rose sharply in the second half of 1807 and 
they tended to increase further. Seamen’s wages were also high.* 
Thus the Baltic shipowners and seamen came to have a vested 


A. T. Mahan, Influence of Sea Power on the French Revolution and Empire (1892)> 
ii. 274 ff.; F. Melvin, Napoleon’s Navigation System (New York, 1919), Pp. 45- 

* A.A.E., Correspondance Commerciale, Dantzic vol. xi, Consul’s Report, 7 July 
1810; Dantzic vol. xii, Considerations sur |’Etat du commerce de la Baltique a la Fin 
de 1811, dated 7 December. . 

* A.A.E., Correspondance Commerciale, Memel vol. ii, Consul’s Report, 1 
December 1810; Tooke, History of Prices (1837), i. 309 seqq. 
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interest in the maintenance of a trade from which, as its carriers, 
they profited handsomely. Britain had no need of recourse to 
corruption in order to win their co-operation in the evasion of the 
French decrees. The realities of maritime power dictated their 
conduct.!_ And, since Napoleon’s authority ceased at the water’s 
edge, he was powerless to control the movements of ships once 
they had put to sea. In an age when land transport could not 
compete in terms of time, efficiency, and costs with maritime 
transport, this was a fundamental weakness in the structure of 
Napoleonic commercial strategy. 

The importance of the exercise of control over the movements 
of ships leads to a consideration of the second offensive aspect 
of the British convoy system: its employment as a means of regu- 
lating shipping. The implications of the system as a controlling 
factor can best be seen in relation to the widespread use of false 
papers which created legal and administrative problems for the 
authorities responsible for the enforcement of Napoleon’s policy 
in the Baltic ports. Ships bound from Britain for the Baltic 
always carried papers, forged with great attention to detail, by which 
it appeared that they had cleared from a port in amity with France 
and were sailing in accordance with the French decrees.? It is 
worth noting that so skilfully were such papers prepared and so 
well couched were the crews in substantiating under interrogation 
the details contained therein that it was difficult to obtain proof 
that a vessel had in fact made a voyage contrary to the regulations 
issued by the French.* Ships clearing from the Baltic for Britain 
usually declared their destination to be Norway or the Low Coun- 
tries and sailed accordingly with papers to that effect. As a pro- 
tection against detention by the British cruisers the ships engaged 
in the trade carried licences issued by the Privy Council Office. 
These licences which were valid for a fixed period ordered the 
commanders of British warships to allow free passage to the ships 
so covered ‘ notwithstanding all the documents which accompany 
the ship and cargo may represent the same to be destined to any 
neutral or hostile port, or to whomsoever such property may 
belong’. It might be objected at this point that the French were 
able to simulate licences and papers as difficult to detect as were the 
British productions and that under cover of these, ships on charter 
to French merchants could engage freely in the Baltic trade and 


1 A.A.E., Correspondance Commerciale, Dantzic vol. xi, Consul’s Report, 15 
February 1810; Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, ed. by C. F. Adams (Philadelphia, 1874), 
ii. 209. ® Lindsay, op. cit. ii. 316. 

8 Mem. of J. Quincy Adams, p. 308; Writings of John Quincy Adams, ed. by W. C. Ford 
(New York, 1914), iv. 235, Adams to Monroe, 3 October 1811; A.A.E., Correspondance 
Commerciale, Colberg vol. i, Consul’s Report, 30 June 1812; This dispatch contains 


some interesting details concerning the statements made by the crews of several ships 
when they were interrogated. 
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enjoy the protection of the Royal Navy. The answer is that of 
course they could produce such forgeries. But the successful 
employment on a big scale of simulated papers postulated the 
possession of the physical means to direct the ships concerned into 
the desired channels, and to control effectively their movements. 
In other words, the methods employed by Britain in the shape of 
simulated papers to promote her Baltic trade depended ultimately 
upon her ability to exercise the degree of maritime power necessary 
to prevent the abuse of the system. The adherence by the mer- 
chantmen in convoy to prescribed routes under the supervision of 
warships provided some guarantee that Britain’s commercial decrees 
would be obeyed. This was of particular importance in the case 
of the homeward bound trade. 

The ships bound for Britain from the Baltic were laden for the 
most part with naval stores. It was an axiom of British policy 
that such stores must not reach France. The problem was how 
to prevent this happening. To obtain their clearance in accordance 
with the French ban upon commercial intercourse with Britain, 
the ships in question sailed ostensibly for Norway or the Low 
Countries.1_ The papers with which they were issued naturally 
substantiated this. The masters also carried a licence, usually 
obtained in advance from London, which protected the vessels 
from arrest by the British navy. The immunity from detention 
granted by the licence theoretically conferred upon them great 
freedom of movement and opened the way for abuses calculated to 
undermine the basic principles of British maritime policy. There 
was need for vigilance in this respect. The supply of the French 
naval bases with stores from the Baltic was a problem for which 
Napoleon energetically sought a solution. The sea routes being 
closed to French trade, it was necessary to rely upon inland water- 
ways and coastal navigation to nourish the arsenals, a necessarily 
slow procedure.? Napoleon, therefore, with the opportunism 
which characterized many of the modifications he made in his 
navigation system sought to stimulate the trade by permitting ships 
to comply with the British regulations if they could in the end reach 
a French port.’ The sensitivity of the British Government with 
regard to the leakage of naval stores is apparent in the precaution 
taken in 1810 to prevent vessels laden with them from slipping out 
of convoy at the southern end of the Great Belt and making for 
Kiel whence they could easily be transported by inland waterways 


1 Frequent references to this practice are to be found in the consular reports preserved 
in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres. 

2 Arch. Nat., F.12.662, Commerce avec la Russie 1757 4 1810. Memorandum on 
Supply of Naval Stores 1808. 


* Arch. Nat., A.F. B III 464, Danemark 1793-1816, Champagny to Didelot, 5 
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to the North Sea.1_ Even more striking as evidence of this sensi- 
tivity was the provision in licences for the importation of naval 
stores to Britain in foreign ships that any ship destined to a port 
south of Hull should proceed with convoy, ‘and not desert the 
same till her arrival at her port of destination or as long as such 
convoy shall be instructed to protect her’. If for any reason a 
ship with such cargo were separated from its convoy in the North 
Sea, it had to make its landfall at Dundee or Leith and sail in convoy 
from there to the port of destination in the south.2 The power to 
exercise this tight control over the Baltic trade by means of the 
convoy system neutralized the risks arising out of the apparent 
immunity which the licence and the falsifications conferred upon 
the ships employed in it. It made possible the employment by 
Britain of irregular procedures to evade the French decrees and 
the enforcement of her own maritime code. 

In 1807 Britain faced possible exclusion from the Baltic after the 
extension of French hegemony to the north of Europe put Napol- 
eon’s economic war against her on a continental basis. Over the 
next six years, a ceaseless battle was fought to keep the Baltic open 
to British commerce and to subject the Baltic trade to the principles 
of the British maritime code. The Royal Navy won that battle. 
The victory was not achieved in a memorable fleet action. The 
many engagements which were fought have been passed over 
completely or else relegated in a fragmentary condition to that 
division of naval history known as ‘ minor operations’. A more 
inappropriate term for a struggle upon which depended the control 
of vital trade routes would be difficult to find. 


University of Liverpool A. N. Ryan 


*P.R.O., B.T. 5/20 Minutes of Board of Trade, August 1810; Adm. 2/1370, 
Admiralty to Saumarez, 3 August 1810; Adm. 1/10, Saumarez to Admiralty, 31 August 
1810. 

2 P.R.O., Adm. 106/1626, Navy Board Promiscuous Letters, Series ‘S’, I. Solly 
to Navy Board, 17 May 1810; enclosure from E. Toller, reporting case before High 
Court of Admiralty of the ship Exropa, 





Notes and Documents 


Prerogative and the Bishops of Durham, 1267-1376 


Durinc the past few years several studies have appeared devoted 
to the development of the English franchises of Chester and Durham. 
Some knowledge of the routine administration, therefore, of such 
special areas can be taken for granted. Over and above these 
routine powers, however, the bishops of Durham at least enjoyed a 
special prerogative to wield in unusual situations or an emergency. 
The possibilities and limitations of this power were defined about 
the turn of the thirteenth century and are the subject of this present 
paper." 

Material for an investigation of Durham administration in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century is preserved in the Public Record 
Office, London, in the royal proceedings of quo warranto heard at 
Newcastle upon Tyne in 1293 ? and in two Durham assize rolls for 
the years 1279-80 and 1302. These tell us of the bishop’s chan- 
cellor, under whose seal were issued the original writs in the bishop’s 
name used in the courts of the franchise, of his sheriffs of Durham 
and Sadberge, and of his coroners of the various wards of Easing- 
ton, Chester, Darlington, Stockton, Norham and Bedlington. In 
the assize rolls we can trace these officers summoning or distraining 
parties to suits, seizing lands into the hand of the bishop, and if 
necessary enforcing by distraint the payment of debts and service.‘ 
The sheriffs kept the rolls of the bishop’s justices of assize.5 In 
1302, at his own discretion, the sheriff of Durham authorized the 
release of two prisoners from Durham gaol on bail ‘ against the 
coming of the bishop’.* From the text of a surviving copy of a 
bishop’s writ under privy seal to the sheriff to distrain for debt 
we know that just as a royal sheriff at the king’s exchequer the 
sheriff of Durham had to answer at the bishop’s exchequer at 
Durham.’ 


11 wish here to record my thanks to the Durham Colleges Research Fund Com- 
mittee for a grant which enabled me in 1952 to complete in London the researches 
of which this paper is the fruit. 

2 Printed Placita de Quo Warranto (Record Commission, 1818), pp. 604-5. 

3 P.R.O., Assize Rolls 225 and 226. My attention was drawn to these records by 
Dr. J. Conway Davies, lately Reader in Palaeography and Diplomatic in the Durham 
Colleges. 

*P.R.O., Assize Roll 225, mm. 3d, 6. 

5 Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, Cartulary IV, fos. 205*—206". 

* P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. 1. 

? Ibid., m. 8. Writ printed in Records of Antony Bek (Surtees Society, 162, 1947), 
Pp. 41-2. 
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The repertoire of writs available in the Durham courts included 
those of entry, trespass, right patent, dower, and morte d’ ael.' In 
the assize roll of 1279-80 there are several cases concerning curtail- 
ment of common pasture and two touching breach of the peace. 
As it was a court of record, six recognizances of debt are to be found 
enrolled, together with a licence of attorney from the bishop. 
Twenty-three cases required a jury to testify to the facts. In one 
case where the ownership of land was in question the defendant 
put himself on ‘ the grand assize of the lord king and of the lord 
bishop ’, whereupon four knights elected a further twelve to act 
with them to decide who had the better right.!_ (The dual responsi- 
bility for the ‘ grand assize ’ echoes an earlier reference in an appeal 
made at Durham in 1242 of rape ‘ contrary to the peace of the lord 
king and of the lord bishop ’.)? 

A very real problem for Durham administrators was the degree 
to which the bishop could claim to act in partnership with the king 
of England. Precedent confirmed that the bishop’s franchise 
“ between Tyne and Tees ’ and in Norhamshire was a self-sufficient 
unit within but wholly separate from Northumberland—a private 
shire. But unless the bishop could copy the innovations of 
Henrican and Edwardian legislation his jurisdiction would become 
obsolete and the clamour of his tenants, impatient of antique pro- 
cedure, would invite royal intervention to his probable detriment. 
At the turn of the twelfth century the bishop was unable to offer 
in his courts the procedure of the ‘ grand assize’ with its sworn 
jury. This hurdle was surmounted about 1208, during an episcopal 
vacancy when Durham reverted automatically into the king’s hand, 
because of the tradition that the king exercised no more than the 
bishop’s temporal power on these occasions.‘ The borrowing of 
royal ordinances presented no great difficulties as until the time of 
Bishop Robert of Holy Island (1274-83) the royal justices itinerant 
were ceremonially met on their entrance into Northumberland and 
requested formally to deliver their articles of eyre to the bishop’s 
steward in order that similar enquiries be instituted under the 
bishop’s commission in County Durham. Bishop Robert and his 
successor, Antony Bek, were powerful enough to dispense with this 
formality, with its suggestion that their judicial competence was 
limited to the articles of the royal justices.5 By 1330, however, 
royal eyres had become highly infrequent and the people of the 
‘franchise of Durham and Norhamshire’ petitioned the king in 
parliament to allow within the liberty, outside the time of eyre, the 

1 P.R.O., Assize Roll 225, mm. 1-6. 

2 Miscellanea II (Sur. Soc. 127, 1916), p. 25. 

*G. T. Lapsley, The County Palatine of Durham (Harvard Historical Studies, VIII) 
(1900), pp. 166-7. 


4 Ibid. Cf. P.R.O., Assize Roll 225, m. 7d. 
5 Plac. de Quo Warranto, pp. 604-5. 
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use of various writs of entry and ‘ other writs ordained by statute 
since the last eyre held in these franchises’. Apparently Bishop 
Louis de Beaumont would not authorize his chancery to issue such 
writs, as they ‘ had not been pleaded in the said franchise outside 
of eyres ’. 

In practice there is evidence of actual suits heard in the Durham 
courts involving points of law regulated by the Statutes of Marl- 
borough (1267), of Mortmain (1279), and of Gloucester (1278).* 
The last, with its clause demanding the public proclamation by the 
sheriff of the respective county of the order that all holders of 
franchises justify them before the royal justices on their next eyre, 
might seem peculiarly unsuitable for the great franchise-holding 
bishop of Durham. The bishop, in fact, arrogated to himself the 
royal supervisory power and instructed his sheriff of Sadberge to 
proclaim within his bailiwick the necessity for all claiming liberties 
‘by charter of the bishop of Durham’ to appear before his justices 
and show their warrant. The bailiffs of Hartlepool, moreover, 
duly produced the borough charter of Bishop Richard Poor dated 
1229 in preference to their original charter from Adam de Brus 
dated about 1170 or the royal confirmation of 1201 by King John.‘ 
Although Hartlepool was a mesne borough, in 1334 and 1341 
Bishop Richard de Bury licensed the bailiffs to collect a murage for 
three years to repair the town walls destroyed by the constant 
inroads of the Scots.® 

The originator of markets and fairs in County Durham was the 
bishop. His officers collected all market tolls except at Barnard 
Castle and at Hartlepool, owned respectively by the Balliol and Brus 
families. A jury summoned in quo warranto proceedings affirmed 
in 1279-80 that the bishop enjoyed within Hartlepool the right of 
pre-emption ‘ by reason of his regality between Tyne and Tees ’.* 
He was entitled to post a customs officer at Tweedmouth to seal 
with the bishop’s cocket all wool, wool-fells and hides entering his 
franchise from Berwick and Scotland. His right to a customs 
officer at Hartlepool, as the principal sea-port within his franchise, 
was more strenuously contested by the king, who in 1304 nominated 


1 P.R.O., Ancient Petition 2165. 

* Clause 23 of the Statute of Marlborough, regulating action at common law in 
the case of absconding bailiffs (T. F. T. Plucknett, Legislation of Edward I (1949), pp. 
152-3) by the writ monstravit de compoto, is cited in P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. 10d. 
A number of licences in mortmain from the bishop survive, ¢f. Scriptores Tres (Sur. 
Soc. 9, 1839), App., p. xcvii; Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense II (Rolls Series, 1874), 
Pp. 1145, 1230-1, 1297: III, 284, 368. 

* P.R.O., Assize Roll 225, m. 7. 

‘ Ibid.; of. A. Ballard, British Borough Charters 1042-1216 (1913), pp. 31, 251-2. 

5 Reg. Pal. Dun. III, pp. 350-3. 

*M. Hope Dodds, ‘ The Bishops’ Boroughs’ in Archaeologia Aliana, 3rd 
Series, xii (1915), 81-185; P.R.O., Assize Roll 225, m. 7; of. Reg. Pal. Dun. Il, p. 
1265. 
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his own collectors; ! and in 1307 Bishop Bek was called to account 
for the collection at Hartlepool of the New Custom on wool, wool- 
fells and hides leaving the country, on the grounds that this custom 
had been specifically granted by merchants to the king.* 

Such taxing of trade was only one of the profitable aspects of 
the prerogative of the bishops of Durham. The bishop claimed the 
right to buy at his own price lands which his tenants might desire 
to alienate.* He claimed the right to mint currency, although it 
would seem that in 1283 the king also had an exchange at Durham, 
the profits of which amounted to £731 9s. 3d.4 Bishop Bek, who 
minted silver pennies bearing his armorial device above the king’s 
head, may also have been subject to some royal control, probably 
because his coin was accepted as sterling. Dies for the coins were 
sent from the king’s exchequer at Westminster, and in January 1310 
the bishop was required to deliver for testing at the Exchequer his 
pyx in which coins were collected for assay, as the king had recently 
ordered a check of his own mints at London and Canterbury.® 
Previous to 1303 the bishop not only mined coal and iron-ore on 
his own lands but also claimed the right to restrict similar operations 
on the part of his tenants, both on their own lands and on the 
common land of his franchise.” 

Yet another aspect of his special powers was the claim of the 
bishop to use forest law within his franchise. Parts of Durham had 
been described as forest since the time of Bishop Hugh du Puiset 
(d. 1195),® but there is no evidence of the use of forest law before 
the time of Bishop Bek. The great difference between law ad- 
ministered in a ‘ forest’ from that in a ‘ free chase’ was that in the 
latter no action could be taken unless the trespasser was caught in 
the act; and there could be no arrests on the bare word of a forester. 
In the ‘ forest’, however, there were special courts for offences 
against the king’s vert or venison, and sworn inquests were taken 
to reveal any trespasses whose perpetrators were unknown. 
Whereas elsewhere in England none but the king might have resort 
to a sworn inquest of free men, the bishop of Durham had regular 


1 P.R.O., Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer Memoranda Roll 75, m. 4d (commission 
of Andrew de Bruntoft and Peter del Mareis to act as collectors of customs at Hartle- 
pool, dated 3 November 1304). For later examples of the rival claims of king and 
bishop to collect customs at Hartlepool see G. T. Lapsley, op. cit. pp. 219, 276. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, p. 543. 

* P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. 10; ¢f. Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law 
(1911, 2nd edn.) i. 337-9, 343, n. 1. 

* Plac. de Quo Warranto, p. 604; P.R.O., Pipe Roll 130, m. 4. 

5 M. Noble, Two Dissertations on the Mint and Coins of the Episcopal-Palatines of Durbam 
(1780), pp. 15-20; P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. 1. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 241: of. 1313-1318, pp. 389, 405, 467, 490. 

7 Cf. P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. sd; Records of Antony Bek, p. 94. 

® Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis (Sur. Soc. 58, 1871), pp. 230-8 (an account of the 
bishop’s forest in Durham, ¢. 1228). 

® Select Pleas of the Forest (Selden Society 13, 1899), pp. cix, cxi. 
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recourse to such procedure in his ordinary courts and he therefore 
applied royal methods to his forest administration. Forest courts 
were held at Stanhope and Bishop Auckland,’ for in the late thir- 
teenth century all Weardale above Bishop Auckland lay within the 
bishop’s forest. Bishop Auckland itself lay in a deer-park.? The 
bishop’s foresters, who lived largely on dues payable by the bishop’s 
unfree tenants within the afforested districts, were active in pre- 
senting possible criminals at the forest courts. An alternative 
method was for three forest villages to indict a man suspected of 
some trespass. Normal procedure was to take a sworn inquest 
following the report by a forester of some trespass of the forest, 
and those indicted were attached to appear at the next forest court, 
where they could demand a further jury, or if they admitted the 
offence, they would receive the same penalty as elsewhere in England 
in a similar situation. The men of the franchise secured in 1303 
the bishop’s promise that timber offences would be henceforth fined 
according to the amount of the damage. 

Inhabitants of the afforested areas suffered from other dis- 
abilities. They had to feed the bishop’s foresters. They were 
closely restricted in their rights to busebote and haybote, firing and 
pannage, unless they had a good prescriptive title or charter of 
enfeoffment.5 Venison found outside the afforested area might be 
hunted; but it cost the priory of Finchale a fine of 500 marks when 
guests took a roebuck in the common chase of that house. Only 
by special enfeoffment might hares, foxes, wild cats and badgers be 
hunted in the bishop’s free chase at Acregarth: 7 and the bishop, by 
his prerogative, might create free warren where previously hunting 
had been unrestricted. One such licence, preserved among the 
Ravensworth Deeds, is addressed by the bishop to the ‘ abbots, 
priors, barons, justices, sheriffs, reeves, ministers and all other 
bailiffs and faithful within his royal liberty of Durham’, granting 
free warren to Sir John Marmaduke and his heirs in his demesnes 
at Lamesley and Ravensworth ‘ within our royal liberty of Durham ’; 
and any trespassers were to be liable to a fine of {10 payable to the 
bishop. Other licences, less flamboyantly phrased, grant equally 

1 P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, mm. 5d, 6d, 11; Reg. Pal. Dun. III, p. 45. 

2 P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. 4. 3 Ibid. m. 2d. 

* Records of Antony Bek, p. 96. 5 Ibid. pp. 96-7; of. Reg. Pal. Dun. IV, pp. 66-7. 

* Reg. Pal. Dun. IV, pp. 71-2. 7 Records of Antony Bek, pp. 95-6. 

® Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, Ravensworth Deeds, no. 19. An almost 
contemporary copy of this grant, with its unusual emphasis on the regalian status of 
Durham, came to my notice after I had compiled the Records of Antony Bek, and begins 
as follows: ‘Antonius permissione diuina Dunelmensis Episcopus dilectis sibi in 
Christo . . Abbatibus, . . Prioribus, Baronibus, Iusticiariis, . . vicecomitibus, 
. + prepositis, . . ministris et omnibus balliuis et fidelibus suis infra Regiam 
libertatem suam Dunelmensem constitutis salutem, graciam et benediccionem. Sciatis 
nos concessisse et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse dilecto nobis in Christo domino 
Johanni filio Marmaduci quod ipse et heredes sui imperpetuum habeant Warrennam 
in omnibus dominicis terris maneriorum ipsius de Lamesley et Raueneshelme infra 
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exclusive hunting rights in their lands to Durham tenants, with a 
fine of {10 reserved to the bishop from trespassers—a royal penalty.? 
Grants of timber for building, a clause in charters to certain favoured 
persons, invariably specified the ‘ view ’ of a forester.2 According 
to the custom of the bishop’s forest, any wood bought under licence 
of the chief forester had to be carted within six months or it reverted 
to the chief forester’s disposal. Similarly, persons were liable to 
imprisonment for carting charcoal from the forest without the 
sanction of the chief forester.* 

The appropriation of royal powers in Durham by the bishop with 
tacit royal assent augmented a revenue which averaged £5,000 a 
year. On the other hand, it increased the bishop’s responsibility 
for maintenance of law and order in the north-east of England. 
Legal problems were posed whenever a case arising in the bishop’s 
courts concerned persons not in residence within the franchise. 
During the assizes at Sadberge in 1279-80 both parties to one suit 
put themselves on the record of the court held previously by John de 
Lovetot as keeper of the temporalities of the see of Durham during 
the last vacancy. As Lovetot was not an inhabitant of the liberty 
he could not be made to appear with his roll unless one of the 
parties was prepared to sue in the royal courts for his appearance 
in the franchise. Such a solution presupposed amicable relations 
between the two judicatures. A further illustration of this in 
1279-80 was the production in the bishop’s court of a writ of the 
royal exchequer certifying from the rolls of the exchequer certain 
facts necessary to establish the bishop’s right of wreck at Hartlepool 
against Robert de Brus.5 Special arrangements enabled plaintiffs 
in both Norhamshire and Northumberland to continue their suits 
at Holburn on the boundary line should the defendant be appre- 
hended in the other district. The problem of the passage of 
criminals from Northumberland and Yorkshire into Durham and 
vice versa had been solved by the exchange between the king’s 
marshals and the bishop’s coroners of undesirable persons. This 
sensible arrangement, however, apparently broke down under the 
stress of constant Scottish inroads, and needed to be revived in 
1341.° By another agreement persons outlawed in England would 
Regiam libertatem nostram Dunelmensem: Ita quod nullus intret terras illas ad 
fugandum in eis vel ad aliquid capiendum quod ad Warrennam pertineat sine licencia et 


voluntate predicti domini Johannis vel heredum suorum super forisfacturam nostram 
et successorum nostrorum decem librarum. . . .’ 

1 Records of Antony Bek, pp. 30-2; Reg. Pal. Dun. II, p. 1136. 

2 Records of Antony Bek, pp. 43, 112. 

* P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, mm. 3d, sd. It is possible that mineral coal may be 
included, as the commission of Bishop Kellawe (dated 31 May 1314) appointing Gilbert 
de Scaresbeck his chief forester in Durham specifically grants him custody of all coal- 
mines in the franchise also (Reg. Pal. Dun. I, p. 552). 

*P.R.O., Assize Roll 225, m. 3. 

8 Ibid. m. 74. 

* P.R.O., Assize Roll 226 m. 9d; Cal. Close Rolls, 1341-1343, pp. 333-4 
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be arrested on setting foot within the franchise. Production of a 
royal pardon would normally be accepted as a valid defence in a 
criminal suit heard within the liberty.* 

The proximity of Scotland posed for the bishop the problem of 
responsibility for local defence. His liberty supported a large 
population, and on the occasion of the first invasion of Scotland by 
Edward I in 1296 enough men were recruited to form a column 
estimated at over 1,000 strong. An assembly of the commonalty 
of Durham agreed that every village of the franchise should con- 
tribute according to its ability toward victualling this ‘ army’, and 
in each ward the bishop’s coroner with his bailiffs visited the vills 
to receive at the hands of the inhabitants the best cart at the vil- 
lagers’ own selection; and compensation was paid to the owner.‘ 
Further demands were made on the men of the franchise in Novem- 
ber 1299 when Edward I requested the bishop to select 5,000 foot- 
soldiers from his liberty to serve at the king’s wages against the 
Scots. Shortly after this the free tenants of the franchise protested 
that they were responsible only for the defence of the body of St. 
Cuthbert, and that their duty did not extend to military service 
beyond Tyne and Tees.* Neither king nor bishop was prepared 
to accept such evasion of military responsibility and there were 
renewed attempts to exact such service on more than fourteen 
separate occasions between 1303 and 1326.” 

Little is known of the measures taken by the bishops to defend 
the coast of their franchise. Bishop Bek engaged at least one ship 
to guard the coast during the Scottish wars. In a letter of 24 July 
1297 Hugh de Cressingham, Edward’s treasurer in Scotland, 
requested the king to explain to the bishop the need for William 
le Gettour, a master-mariner of Hartlepool, to join the king’s ships 
at Berwick. William had been ordered by the bishop to remain 
off the coast of the franchise until further orders. Prevailed upon 
by Cressingham, however, William brought his ship to Berwick, 
and with his crew was still at the king’s wages in 1299.* 

The right of the bishop of Durham to exact taxation from the 
inhabitants of his franchise was limited by the previous assent of 
the local shire assembly, just as was the right of the king of England 
by the assent of parliament. There are references to the Durham 


1 P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. 4d. 
2 Ibid. m. 1d. 


® Walter of Hemingburgh estimated the bishop’s force to number 500 horse and 
1,000 foot (Chronicon, ed. H. C. Hamilton [English Historical Society, 1848-9], ii. 92). 

*P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. 5d. 

5 Cal. Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 323. 

* Historia of Robert de Graystanes (Scriptores Tres), p. 76. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, pp. 132-3, 134; Parliamentary Writs (Record Commis- 
sion, 1830), U1, i, 32, 47, 66, 117, 189, 191, 229, 288, 297, 340, 348-9, 408, 436. 

® J. Stevenson, Documents illustrative of the History of Scotland (1870), ii. 209; P.R.O. 
Wardrobe Accounts 355/10/1, m. 1d. 
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assembly acting as a financial body in 1296 and 1300; and in 
January 1283 Edward I had addressed the bishop and all clergy and 
laity of the bishopric of Durham on the matter of a subsidy towards 
the cost of the war in Wales, using the same form as directed 
towards similar assemblies at York and Northampton.! 

The basis, however, of the autonomy of the bishop of Durham 
was royal sufferance. As I have shown elsewhere, the ‘ zenith of 
the development of the palatine sovereignty ’ in Durham during the 
episcopate of Bishop Antony Bek was possible only through the 
cordial personal relationship between king and bishop.? Only the 
web of custom and the prestige of St. Cuthbert as its patron saint 
preserved Durham from constant royal intervention. The tenacious 
strength of such a defence is best illustrated in the remaining aspect 
of episcopal prerogative still to be considered. 

In normal circumstances during the Middle Ages, the liberty of 
Durham was too remote from the centre of government for the 
king to have direct interest in its local problems. Only the 
allegation that the bishop was diverting to his own exchequer 
revenue more properly belonging to the Crown would provoke 
royal intervention in Durham administration. Apart from disputes 
as to the right of the bishop to collect wool customs at Hartlepool, 
the greatest source of friction was the bishop’s right to prerogative 
forfeitures of war or treason. Gradual accumulation of estates had 
led to the ownership of lands in Durham by barons whose interests 
were mainly outside the franchise. Such men were frequently 
involved in the various schemes of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries to alter the scope of English monarchy. When Peter de 
Montfort joined his kinsman Simon in his scheme to govern 
Henry III and duly forfeited his lands, these were granted in their 
entirety by Henry III to Thomas de Clare without reference to the 
rights of Bishop Stichill to dispose of the Durham estate at Great- 
ham. This adjustment, however, was duly made in 1267 in answer 
to the bishop’s representations.* Royal acknowledgment of the 
bishop’s right of forfeiture was followed in 1275 by recognition of 
his prerogative of wardship. Then Master Roger de Seton success- 
fully sought judgment in the royal courts after Stichill’s death to 
act as keeper of the manor of St. Helen’s Auckland during the 
minority of the heir, on the grounds that although the manor was 
held of Robert de Neville of Raby the person of the heir and all his 
lands fell to the custody of the bishop by reason of his father also 
holding land in chief of the bishop.‘ This claim to prerogative 
wardship was confirmed by Edward I in 1303.5 

1 P.R.O., Assize Roll 226, m. 5d; Graystanes, p. 76; Cal. Various Chancery Rolls, 
1277-1326, pp. 261-2. 

* * Edward I of England and the Regalian Franchise of Durham’ in Speculum, vol. 


xxxi (1956); A History of Antony Bek (1957). 3 Cal. Pat. Roll, 1266-1272, p. 63, 
* P.R.O., Coram Rege Roll 15, m. 17, ® Records of Antony Bek, p. 94. 
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The right of the bishop to forfeitures for treason was next 
contested in 1306 following the murder of John Comyn by Robert 
de Brus at Dumfries. Edward I regranted the estates of Brus at 
Hartlepool to his captain, Robert de Clifford, with only a cursory 
reference to the rights of the bishop of Durham. The same year 
the king also instituted a retrospective inquiry into Bishop Bek’s 
confiscation of the estates of John de Balliol within his liberty at 
Barnard Castle, and invalidating the bishop’s act Edward regranted 
this barony to another captain, Guy de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick.! 
Succeeding bishops of Durham petitioned in parliament for the next 
thirty years to obtain a reversal of these royal charters. The justice 
of their claims was blandly admitted but no action was taken to 
enforce the bishop’s rights and help him to eject the beneficiaries 
of the royal charters.2. The same difficulty arose in 1322 following 
the defeat of Earl Thomas of Lancaster at Boroughbridge. Land 
at Silksworth near Sunderland was held by Robert de Holand, one 
of Thomas’s adherents, and this was regranted by Edward II to 
Richard de Embleton, mayor of Newcastle upon Tyne. Subse- 
quently Holand received the royal pardon and sought to oust 
Embleton by alleging an earlier final concord made ‘ en la Curt le 
Euesge de Duresme dedenz ge Franchise real le dit Manoir est ’; 
which would give only a remainder interest to Holand.* Bishop 
Louis de Beaumont seems to have held himself aloof from this 
wrangle so nearly touching his prerogative, perhaps mindful of the 
rebuffs suffered by him in his attempts to regain the Balliol and 
Brus forfeitures and reverse the royal grant of Felling to Ralph de 
Epplingden following the forfeiture of Walter de Selby for adherence 
to Gilbert de Middleton in the local rising of 1317.4 

The powers of the bishops of Durham were real, as any examina- 
tion of their administrative documents shows. They were, how- 
ever, so geographically circumscribed that any independent action 
on their part contrary to royal policy was unthinkable or at least 
impracticable. Much of their pomp was purely verbal, including 
their famous title of ‘earl palatine’. Indeed, by a curious paradox 
some of the most striking tributes to the bishop of Durham as 
‘having a double status, of bishop as regards his spiritualities and 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, p. 436; Reg. Pal. Dun. II, pp. 795-802; III, pp. 26-33, 
38-60; Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. 69. 

* Reg. Pal. Dun. I, pp. 77-78: III, pp. 1-9: IV, pp. 129-39, 168-71, 263; Rotuli 
Parliamentorum Anglie Hactenus Inediti (Royal Historical Society, vol. li, 1935), pp. 111-15; 
P.R.O., Ancient Petitions, 2147, 2166, 2168, E. 344. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-1324, pp. 291-2, 398: 1327-1330, pp. 39, 467, 469; Rotuli 
Parliamentorum II, pp. 23-24; P.R.O., Ancient Petitions 15784-5. 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-1321, p. 335; Calendar of Chancery Warrants, 1244-1326, 
pp. 502-3; Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-1330, p. 441: 1341-1343, pp. 98, 642, 692; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1330-1334, pp. 72, 240; Rot. Parl. I, 339, 418b, 431a; P.R.O., Chancery Mis- 
cellanea 57/1/4; Ancient Petitions 345, 393-4, 2121, 2158, 5381, 5384-5, 12949, 
13844 A and B. 
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of earl palatine as regards his temporalities ’ (1293), as ‘a bulwark 
against Scots ’ (1311), and as ‘ earl palatine by royal authority having 
temporal jurisdiction over each and all his subjects of the liberty of 
Durham . . . and marked by royal privileges ’ (1376), stem from 
royal explanations to cover the ecclesiastical shortcomings of the 
bishops of Durham.! The franchise of Durham had an impeccable 
pedigree as a private shire from time immemorial. The revenues 
of the see of Durham were a fitting reward for any cleric in the 
highest royal esteem. With a reliable man in control (and the king 
of England always scrutinized episcopal elections) there was little 
to fear from the traditional Durham autonomy. In partnership 
the king ruled England and the bishop ruled Durham. But the 
bishop of Durham was a very junior partner. 


King’s College, Newcastle ConsTANCE M. FRASER 


1 Rot. Parl. I, pp. 102-5; Reg. Pal. Dun. I, p. 73, of. Il, p. 912: Graystanes, p. 98; 
Scriptores Tres, App., p. cxliii; Cal. Close Rolls, 1374-1377, pp. 427-8; G. T. Lapsley, 
op. cit. pp. 305-6. 
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Storia di Venezia, vol. i. Dalla Preistoria alla storia. By R. Cxrsst and 
others. (Venice: Centro internazionale delle arti e del costume, 


1957.) 


Tuis is the first of sixteen volumes of a history of Venice initiated by the 
‘Centro internazionale delle arti e del costume’. It is not intended for 
specialists, but it is written by specialists, and scholars will particularly 
appreciate the well-selected bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 
It is notoriously difficult to design a work of this nature for a wide public 
without forfeiting the respect of historians. Some may think that the 
work is not popular enough rather than too popular: in places the reader 
seems to be forgotten. The first volume is divided into four long 
chapters: The Natural Setting, Pre-Roman History, From Rome to 
Byzantium, The Roman and Early Christian Monuments. The region 
to be covered is not clearly defined and seems to vary from chapter to 
chapter. The geographical chapter is concerned almost exclusively with 
the great coastal lagoon in which Venice was subsequently to arise. 
The Roman chapter includes Padua and Aquileia. 

The first chapter is difficult but rewarding. G. G. Zille describes 
the physical features of the coastline and the interaction of setting and 
climate. His account will interest geographer, historian and naturalist. 
In the second chapter R. Battaglia, who has himself been a main contribu- 
tor to the research on which the chapter is based, carries the story from 
palaeolithic man to the arrival of the Romans. His first section is difficult 
to digest, because the early remains are too scanty to provide an intelli- 
gible outline and too much of the palaeontologist’s special vocabulary 
is used in too short a space. Such terms as ‘ neolitico di tradizione 
epipalaeolitico—mesolitica’ should be reserved for specialists. The 
story quickens as the neolithic period develops. Battaglia has not been 
disturbed by the attempts to remove lake villages from history and defends 
the north Italian examples convincingly. On the origin of the Veneti 
ancient tradition was not agreed and modern research has not resolved the 
problem. Battaglia argues effectively against a central European origin, 
but one would have welcomed more emphasis on, and illustration of the 
linguistic evidence. The civilization of the Veneti reaches its peak in 
the bronze work of Ateste in the immediately pre-Roman period. The 
currents of influence that lay behind the style and the range of contacts 
implied by archaeology are interestingly analysed. 

With the arrival of the Romans the archaeological evidence becomes 
fuller and literary sources provide a measure of control. Much of R. 
Cessi’s narrative is non-controversial, but his thesis that the Veneti and 
Cenomani did not come under Roman rule until after Caesar’s death, 
though vigorously argued, is difficult to reconcile with the silence of the 
sources and the early Roman roads through the area. Nor is it easy to 
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accept 52 B.C. as the foundation date of Caesar’s colony at Novum 
Comum. The region is rich in Roman monuments and the early 
Christian series is of even greater interest. G. Bursin, to whom we owe 
the exciting exploration and publication of Aquileia, is a clear and compre- 
hensive guide; but it isn’t always easy in his account to distinguish the 
little that is peculiar to the district and locally inspired from what is 
merely part of the common Roman repertoire. 

This volume is liberally illustrated. There are eight good coloured 
plates, and 174 figures, photographs and plans, in the text. Many of 
the photographs are unfamiliar; if in some the detail of sculpture and 
architecture lacks precision, that is the inevitable price for the con- 
venience of having them in the text. Most of the plans are effective but 
one misses a good illustration of the Roman road system. 

This is an impressive start to a great undertaking. I wish I had been 
able to read it before my last visit to north Italy. 


Balliol College, Oxford RussELL MEIGGs 


Foreign Clientelae (264-70 B.C.). By Ernst Baptan. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1958. 50s.) 


Tuts book, an important study of an important Roman institution, is 
ahybrid. Ontothe stem of a somewhat unfortunate title Dr. Badian has 
attempted to graft two narratives, one dealing with Roman foreign 
policy and the particular place in it of client-relationships between Rome 
and other states, and a second with domestic policy, concentrating on 
the personal ¢/ientelae which individual families developed and the use 
they made of these relationships for political ends. The result is that 
the author seems sometimes to be imposing a unity of his own and, as an 
indirect consequence, to be too ambitious in his selection of material. 
Too much of what happened at Rome and abroad in the third, second 
and early first centuries B.c. comes under review and at times the purpose 
of the book is lost in discussion of issues which could have been treated 
summarily or altogether ignored: hence fifty shillings for a book whose 
value, considerable as it is and certainly permanent, would not have been 
diminished if the production had been half its size and price. 

Those readers who persevere and distil the carefully collected in- 
formation on client-relationships at home and abroad, passing quickly 
over those parts of the narrative which are little more than a critical 
summary of foreign and domestic policy in the middle and late Republic, 
will find this an indispensable book. Beautifully produced by the 
Clarendon Press and written in a style which carries the reader easily, if 
not swiftly, along, this account will certainly take its place as a work fit 
to rub covers with the studies of the author’s acknowledged guides, 
Gelzer, Miinzer, Premerstein, Sherwin-White, Syme and the modern 
Italian school of Roman history to which the book is dedicated. 

The introduction offers an excellent illustration of the nature of 
clientela, that relationship so close to the core of Roman political life, in 
which the inferior client entrusted himself to the protection of a patronus 
and in return for it rendered certain services. There follow six chapters 
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designed to show how client-relationships developed in foreign policy 
down to 7o B.c.: Dr. Badian deals with the spread of the citizenship in 
Italy and the practice of enfranchising whole communities as well as with 
the widening of Roman influence to include territories outside Italy and 
in particular the institution in Sicily of the civitas libera (‘ the paradeigma 
of the client state’). Rome’s relations with Illyria are discussed and the 
nut of Rome and Saguntum is, of course, put under the hammer. The 
major problem of Greece receives two chapters and Dr. Badian is 
excellent value on the growth of amicitiae in the East and on the relations 
which Rome developed with ‘ client kings’. He is equally competent, 
if not as convincing, on the ultimatum to Philip, ‘ the freedom of the 
Greeks ’, differences at Rome over foreign policy and the treaty with the 
Aetolians. The first part of the book ends with an account of Rome in 
the West and Rome in Italy, emphasizing that client-relationships de- 
veloped because of submissiveness on the part of the socii and gross 
interference on that of the Romans. 

In all this the detail of the relations between the Populus Romanus and 
its clients, whether or not the author has succeeded in linking them to 
his second theme of personal ¢lientelae, is admirably presented. Dr. 
Badian is at his best in dealing with problems which (for him at least) 
lie outside the manoeuvres of politicians at Rome. In tracing, how- 
ever, the growth of individual c/ientelae and in particular their develop- 
ment against the background of Roman and Italian domestic politics 
from the time of the Gracchi onwards he tends to reveal a lack of flexi- 
bility and to apply to the new problems facing him the keys which have 
served him so well in the earlier part ot his book. As a result the last 
five chapters, besides containing a great deal which, as already suggested, 
could have been omitted, take on a stolidity scarcely appropriate to the 
intricacies of Roman politics and political literature in this period. 
What has made an occasional appearance in the first half of the book 
(Dr. Badian does scant justice, for example, to the political background 
of the second century annalists) now becomes a dominant characteristic. 
It is difficult to believe, for instance, that Tiberius Gracchus’s reforms 
can usefully be derived from a wish to restore his fides and save face 
before his Spanish clients after the senate’s repudiation of the treaty he 
had negotiated (p. 169): on such a point as this it is not going to be 
sufficient, even if it had been in chapters i-vi, merely to cite a source or 
sources on Gracchus’s anger with the mobiles. Similarly, it will not do 
to emphasize that there is no sign of any ‘ class war ’ in the Italian cities 
in this period (p. 171, &c.) if the one or two pieces of evidence which do 
exist (Appian, B.C. i. 10, 41, &c.) are ignored and if no reference is made 
to the fact that we lack a source capable of explaining the aspirations of 
the Italian lower classes in this period. Again, although the author 
rightly emphasizes (pp. 197 f.) the importance of the Marian army as a 
new form of clientela, the full significance of the ‘ reforms ’ is not brought 
out: hitherto the sobiles were able to press their clients into service; now 
Marius and any successor who chose to emulate him took volunteers and 
made them clients simply by the terms under which they were enrolled. 
These terms which governed military service constituted the new ¢lientela 
and should have been examined, 
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For all this the 130 pages or so which treat the development of 
clientelae in domestic politics, together with an Appendix on grants of 
citizenship to individuals, are an important contribution to our knowledge 
of the way in which the members of the Roman governing class formed 
their followings and built up their support. At times, it has to be 
admitted, the terminus of 70 B.c. has had an influence (would the Trans- 
padane clients of Cassius’ father have been missed otherwise? see Cicero, 
ad Fam. xii, 5, 2: Syme, Roman Revolution p. 465) and we shall have 
to wait for another volume before we have the answer to such problems 
as the origin of Cicero’s clientes, some allusion to the significance of 
Cicero, in Cat. iv, 11, 23, or even an acknowledgement of the important 
point forced home by Momigliano’s pun (J.R.S. xxx (1940), 78) that the 
Roman monarchy was ‘a product . . . of obscure people . . . whose 
name is legion’ (a point which begins to be valid long before Caesar). 
Against these gaps has to be set the great advantage that there is now 
available a work of careful scholarship and sound judgment on a 
fundamental institution of Roman political life down to Pompey’s first 
consulship. There will undoubtedly be an impatient circle of readers 
waiting for the continuation of the story. 


Keble College, Oxford P. J. Curr 


Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon. By N.R. Ker. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1957.) 


In preparing his Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts Humfrey 
Wanley’s purpose was to provide a detailed and accurate account of 
every accessible manuscript which contained any Old English words. 
So successful was he that only twenty-five years ago Sir Kenneth Sisam 
ranked it among the half dozen satisfying books written on Anglo-Saxon, 
tempering his approval only by the wry comment that its very excellence 
caused Anglo-Saxon studies to be cut off for a time from the manuscript 
sources which should vitalize them: with the Catalogue in his hands 
‘all that slow rummaging in manuscripts and commerce of manuscripts 
so characteristic of the earlier tradition appeared to be unnecessary ’, for 
the researcher could find from it ‘ what texts remained unprinted, the 
extant manuscripts and their age, the very folios on which he must look ’. 
The appearance of Mr. Ker’s new work goes a long way to demonstrate 
that Sir Kenneth’s qualification can no longer be sustained. An up-to- 
date catalogue was needed not because a large number of important new 
manuscripts have come to light since Wanley’s day—less than a dozen in 
fact—but because ‘in the course of two hundred and fifty years a vast 
amount of work has been done on the texts and manuscripts Wanley first 
described ’, much of it in the last quarter-century. The impact of this 
work becomes visible by a comparison of items in the two catalogues, 
which quickly reveals that while the plan of the older work has been 
maintained its proportions have been considerably altered. For example, 
the first items in Wanley’s Catalogue describe MSS. NE. F. 4. 11 and NE. 
PF. 4. 16 (now Bodley 340 and 342) which together make up a single 
homiliary most of whose contents are taken from Aelfric’s two series of 
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Catholic Homilies: the cataloguer exceeded Hickes’s injunction to ‘ put 
the beginning and ending of every Tract and Homily, the first and last 
entire sentences, and the whole period when they are not too long ’—and 
often transcribed several sentences from the item he was describing, with 
the result that the accounts of these two manuscripts occupy fourteen 
folio pages of print. The practice of making substantial transcripts was 
for many years invaluable to the researcher to whom a brief incipit would 
often reveal nothing, but with the publication of printed texts it has 
become increasingly unnecessary, and Mr. Ker has often been able to 
save space by transcribing only the title and the opening words of text 
together with a reference to a printed edition. Though filling only seven 
quarto pages, the new description of Bodley 340 and 342 gives all that 
Wanley provided and much additional information. The first sentence 
in Mr. Ker’s entry reads: ‘A homiliary in two volumes, described by 
Sisam 1931, 9-12 ’—a laconic reference to Sir Kenneth’s article in The 
Review of English Studies (1931) which showed that this manuscript was at 
Rochester before the Norman Conquest and may have been written there 
in its entirety. The physical characteristics, script and decoration, and 
the history of each manuscript are dealt with in greater detail than Wanley 
attempted and further demonstrate the impressive amount of work that 
has been achieved since 1705. Immense pains have been taken to do full 
justice to the many scholars who have studied Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, 
but from even the casual reader the originality and substance of Mr. Ker’s 
own contribution cannot be concealed. In one respect Mr. Ker has 
departed deliberately from Wanley’s plan, for he has excluded cartularies 
and manuscripts in early Middle English and post medieval transcripts, 
though the latter are listed in the Bibliography; in an appendix are listed 
manuscripts containing Old English written by continental scribes. The 
catalogue we are now offered refers to 402 extant manuscripts and ten 
which are now lost or untraced, the scale of cataloguing varying in 
proportion to the amount of Old English in the contents from several 
pages to a few lines. The needs and resources of the researcher are kept 
steadfastly in view throughout. ‘No attempt has been made to refer to 
all editions of any particular text. I have generally preferred the latest 
edition, not because it is necessarily the best, but because it is likely to be 
the most accessible edition and to include references to earlier work.’ 

It is likely that this work will fall into the hands of many who are 
unfamiliar with Wanley. Perhaps their initial reaction will be one of 
surprise at the sheer bulk of the material written in Anglo-Saxon: if that 
discovery convinces them that the labour of learning Anglo-Saxon is 
worthwhile, then Mr. Ker’s work will have been richly rewarded. Those 
who know more may yet be surprised to discover that no fewer than 
twenty-seven of the one hundred and eighty-nine manuscripts here 
described in some detail were written in about 1100 or later, a striking 
proof of the vitality of the language in the post-Conquest decades. It is 
improbable that anyone will read the Introduction without profit and 
instruction. This book is essential to the serious student of any aspect of 
Anglo-Saxon England. 

An opinion has been expressed that the typographical lay-out and the 
numerous abbreviations make reference laborious: in fact the labour 
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rapidly diminishes with constant use, and the only alternative to the 
present format would have been to double both size and cost of a work 
whose explicit purpose is to promote research. The reviewer’s only cavil 
stems from the fact that a book of this kind, though perfect at the time of 
publication, needs frequent amendments and additions, and it would have 
been appreciated if the publisher had included a few blank pages on which 
new work could be noted. 


Jesus College, Cambridge D. J. V. FisHer 


Matthew Paris. By RicHarp VAUGHAN. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1958.) 


Tuis is a notable addition to the Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, now edited by Professor Knowles. The author has lived in 
close touch with Matthew Paris since 1951. As early as 1953 he pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society a study 
of Matthew’s handwriting, which won instant recognition and is one of 
the bases of his new book. The book began as a dissertation on ‘ the 
relationship and chronology of Matthew Paris’s historical manuscripts ’, 
here revised and incorporated in a comprehensive and up to date work on 
the chronicles. It covers the whole range of Matthew’s interests and of 
the literature about him as a chronicler, hagiologist, domestic historian, 
artist, cartographer and as ‘ a man who wanted to find out about things ’, 
whether contemporary Latin verse or heraldry or the more obvious 
expression of scientific minds. In addition to various diagrams in the 
text, the volume contains twenty-two plates of examples of Matthew’s 
handwriting, drawings and maps, and a careful bibliography. The book 
should be and doubtless will become the starting point and source of 
reference of all serious students of Matthew Paris. 

One conclusion which Mr. Vaughan’s book tends to suggest is that 
Matthew’s artistic and domestic interests provide a better clue to him as a 
man than the chronicles can give. Mr. Vaughan’s incisive epilogue on 
Matthew’s character reflects his own twofold finding about the chronicler 
and assiduous copyist. It conveys, in an outburst of dislike intertwined 
with a tribute of grateful esteem, a hint that Matthew is best seen in his 
younger days, between 1235 and 1245. The epilogue is indeed a study 
in love and hatred and as a piece of writing is, I think, the best thing in 
the book. Personally I do not share Mr. Vaughan’s intense feeling about 
Matthew as a most disagreeable, fussy and unreliable man who is also a 
delightful and satisfying companion, but it is good that this should be 
fairly stated. The analysis sheds light on both Matthew and his critic; 
and it shows, indirectly perhaps, that more attention should be given to 
Matthew as an artistic and ardent Benedictine, whose deepest self was 
better expressed in the service of St. Albans as a centre of ordered artistic 
life, than in spiritual meditation. Before Mr. Vaughan’s certainties (and 
he is hot for certainties) can be judged, more should be known, probably 
more than will ever be known, about the scriptorium of St. Albans and 
about its artistic workshops and their connections with other centres of 
activity in England and abroad, and more should be known about 
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Matthew himself than his handwriting and his peculiarities as a chronicler 
can reveal. It is a pity that Mr. Peter Brieger’s volume in the Oxford 
History of English Art (1957) was not known earlier to Mr. Vaughan 
and that only Mr. Vaughan’s study of Matthew’s handwriting was known 
to Mr. Brieger. One would have liked to have had his opinion on the 
later parts of MS. B (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 16) of the 
great chronicle in the light of Mr. Vaughan’s view that Matthew wrote 
the text of B for the period 1235-50 between 1246 and 1250 when he was 
already an old man (about fifty in other words) ‘though not quite, 
perhaps, in his dotage ’ (p. 262); for Mr. Brieger seems to stand midway 
between the critics who believe Matthew to have been an accomplished 
artist, whose finest work is as good as that of his greatest contemporaries, 
and those who, like Mr. Vaughan, regard him as a busy craftsman ready 
to turn his hand to anything yet always producing work, however 
undistinguished, which is clearly his and his alone. 

Mr. Vaughan has given much attention to the composition of the 
great chronicle. While he thinks that Matthew’s text of Wendover in 
MSS. A and the first part of B (C.C.C.C., 26 and 16) was based upon a 
lost text of Wendover, he insists that Matthew’s continuation in B from 
1235 (where Wendover stops) to 1250 (where Matthew had planned to 
stop) is the author’s original, not a copy. Matthew, he agrees with 
H. Plehn (1897), could not have written this text before 1245 or 1246-50, 
for under the year 1239 he refers to Walter Marshal as dead, and Walter 
died late in 1245 (pp. 59, 60). Mr. Vaughan is also sure (he refers to the 
opinion as a fact) that Matthew did actually finish off his continuation in 
the year 1250, for he wrote the account of that year before he heard of 
the death at the end of it of the Emperor Frederick I]. Mr. Vaughan, 
however, has not proved his assertion that, if Matthew had known of the 
emperor’s death he would certainly have mentioned it. He makes this 
‘fact’ a central point in a minute and laborious discussion about the 
relations between the text of B and the original text (begun in 1250) of 
Matthew’s Historia Anglorum and about the gradual compilation of the 
collection of documents known as the Liber Additamentorum. He is sure, 
and he may be right, but it is unwise to make a deduction from what 
Matthew failed to do as certain as a deduction from what he actually did. 
There is no certainty that Matthew ended his continuation of B in 1250, 
just as there is no certainty that he began it in 1246. All that is certain 
is that he could not have written the entry under 1239 before the end of 
1245. This text of the continuation of Wendover cou/d have been begun 
in 1246 or 1247 or even later, and cou/d have been brought to its temporary 
conclusion (at 1250) later than 1250. Mr. Vaughan writes well and 
perhaps even too cautiously about the tentative character of his con- 
clusions on the relationship and dates of Matthew’s later editions of the 
chronicle (pp. 108-9). He had still more reason to insist upon the 
tentative character of his earlier chapters on the chronicle itself, the 
Historia Anglorum and the Liber Additamentorum. 

It may or may not matter little when and how a famous text was 
written. This text is there to be read and is the earliest extant text of a 
famous chronicle. What does matter is the implication which an accepted 
view (and Mr. Vaughan’s view may too easily win general acceptance) 
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would carry with it. If B contains the author’s original text of Matthew 
Paris’s continuation of Wendover and if this text for the year 1236 
onwards was not begun until ten or more years later, then we possess a 
very remarkable achievement by an elderly man who, apart from the 
notes usually kept in a monastic scriptorium on the events of each year 
(cf. Annales Monastici, iv. 355), had to rely entirely on his memory. 
Professor Galbraith in his lecture of 1944 on Roger Wendover and 
Matthew Paris (p. 38) speaks of the change which is perceptible in the 
St. Albans’ chronicle from the moment Matthew took over in 1235. 
“It is a living and strictly contemporary history’, and again, ‘for an 
explanation of his unquestioned pre-eminence among the historians of 
his age we must look not to his personality but to his passionate interest 
in the world around him, his humanity in fact, amazing in a monastic 
historian’. And yet, if Mr. Vaughan is right, Matthew must have 
displayed this passionate interest after a silence of ten or more years, and 
displayed it when his faculties had begun to fail. I suggest that Mr. 
Vaughan should admit the possibility of a lost original, written nearer to 
the events of 1236 to 1250, and admit also the possibility that Matthew 
copied this original later in his life, after his copy of Wendover’s work. 

Mr. Vaughan has been good enough to pay much attention to my 
short paper on ‘ The Compilation of the Chronica Majora’, published by 
the British Academy in a revised form in 1944. He generously suggests, 
indeed, that the direction of his studies was influenced, to some extent, 
by this paper. If I still hesitate to abandon the strong impression made 
upon me by A and B—namely that Matthew Paris had planned a copy of 
Wendover and of his own continuation of Wendover in a single noble 
manuscript with lavish illustrations—this is simply because Mr. Vaughan 
has not removed my doubts about the more orthodox view that the later 
part of B is an author’s original. An impression is not as strong as a 
conviction of truth, but so far Mr. Vaughan has not dislodged it from 
my mind. I may surrender some day. In the meanwhile Mr. Vaughan’s 
book has provided the detailed study which, in 1944, I hoped to live 
to see. Not all of this is tentative. He has tried, successfully I think, 
to describe the relation between Matthew’s copy of Wendover and the lost 
manuscript which he copied, and to show how this manuscript (6) 
differed from the fourteenth-century texts of Wendover which have 
alone survived (pp. 21-31; ¢f. my paper, p. 4). He has shown very 
clearly that A and B were originally one book and that, as I suggested, 
‘the division between A and B is simply a division of convenience ’ 
(p. 5; Vaughan, pp. 56-9). In a letter dated 21 October 1944 Mr. 
R. W. Hunt, confirming my remarks about the division of A and B, 
noted that ‘ the present quire numbering of B is over erasures, but one 
of the original numbers remains—on quire 14 which is numbered X XVII. 
Now A contains 13 quires. Therefore there was a time when A and at 
any rate a part of B formed one volume’. In a few words Mr. Hunt 
anticipated Mr. Vaughan’s independent discovery. With the letter to 
which I have referred, he also sent a most interesting note on the hand- 
writing of Matthew Paris. So far as 1 am aware this note has never been 
printed; but it is worth while to say that in 1944 Mr. Hunt had come 
round to Madden’s view that Matthew Paris himself wrote most of the 
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text in B from the year 1213.4 His study of Matthew’s handwriting 
made him think of Léopold Delisle’s remarks about the hand of Orderic 
Vitalis and its wonderful, disciplined uniformity and about the astonishing 
number of volumes in which Orderic’s hand can be found, though not 
comparable in number to the manuscripts on which Bernard Itier of 
Limoges worked at the end of the twelfth and early in the thirteenth 
century (see Bib/. de I’ école des chartes, xxxiv [1873], 267-82). I am sure 
that Mr. Hunt will forgive me for this reference to his old labours, doing 
justice to Madden, confirming in anticipation the work of Mr. Vaughan 
and linking the scholarship of our day with the learning of Delisle. 


Oxford F. M. Powicke 


Recueil des historiens de la France: Documents financiers, t. iii. Comptes 
Royaux (1285-1314). Publiés par M. Ropert FAwTrerR . . . avec 
le concours de M. Frangors MAILLARD, 3 vols. (Paris: Librairie 
Klincksieck, 1953-56.) 


Wiru the appearance of the third volume of this work (the Introduction 
is dated February 1957) Professor Fawtier has completed his edition of the 
surviving accounts of the king’s administration dating from the reign of 
Philip IV.2_ It makes a vast publication of well over 2,000 pages, de- 
manding great pertinacity in the wearisome transcribing and checking of 
accounts which are often little more than lists of names and figures; 
and the editor, to judge from casual remarks made here and there, seems 
to have felt the weight of his burden. The very magnitude of the publi- 
cation commands admiration; and, though there may be differences of 
opinion on editorial practice, as there usually are, the editor and his 
assistant are to be congratulated not only upon its completion but also 
upon the truly sumptuous format in which it appears. 

The fact which dominates all consideration of the financial records of 
the medieval kingdom of France is their present fragmentary state. A 
disastrous fire in 1737 reduced three-quarters of the records of the Chambre 
des Comptes to such a condition that the Revolutionary bureaux de triage 
felt even less compunction than usual in disposing of what remained. 
This applies in particular to the section containing original accounts of 
revenue and expenditure; and, of these, the little that remains has sur- 
vived more or less by accident, or through the copies and borrowings of 
collectors and antiquaries in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. It is as though English historians had, for Edward I’s reign, 
three or four pipe rolls, none quite complete, fragments of a memoranda 
roll or two, a few sheriffs’, escheators’ and customs accounts, some 
specimens of the sort of documents that have found their way into the 
* Accounts Various ’, with one or two wardrobe and household accounts 
and subsidy rolls, all more or less incomplete, hardly any one ‘ tying in’ 


1 See Vaughan for the details (p. 51). His statement that Matthew kept the book 
by his side for many years may be true of the early part of B, but seems inconsistent 
with his view that the continuation of Wendover was written after 1245 and before 
1251. 

* Vols. i and ii were given a preliminary notice, with a brief reference to their 
bibliographical antecedents, ante, Ixxiii, 143-4. 
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with another, and, moreover, with very few earlier examples to show their 
evolution. The fact that the editor of the accounting records of the 
Chambre des Comptes is not dealing with any documents that make a 
continuous series, even for a year or two, but only with survivors here and 
there, eked out with occasional copies and extracts, at once confronts him 
with a formidable problem of classification and often of identification. 
Even a general framework is lacking, for the French financial administra- 
tion did not produce, at any stage, a single generalized statement, like the 
English Pipe Rolls, covering the whole realm at least in principle. 
Faced with this problem, the editor has taken the ‘ Inventory ’ of Robert 
Mignon,! compiled in 1328, as a basis for classification and identification. 
This was probably the best thing to do in the circumstances, though it 
is not free from difficulties; for Mignon was not compiling a catalogue of 
the records of the Chambre des Comptes as they stood in 1328, but simply 
listing those accounts ‘per quos aliquid videbatur posse recuperari ’, 
and those only from 1275. Accounts which recorded no outstanding 
debts to the king were no concern of his (hence, perhaps, his lack of 
interest in accounts of the ‘ royal works’). There are several accounts 
printed in these volumes which were not listed by Mignon, just as there 
are one or two categories in his ‘ Inventory’ of which no examples are 
known to survive. Moreover his classification was not necessarily 
that of the Chambre des Comptes; and as the editor has felt obliged to 
introduce occasional modifications the result is a classification which is 
neither ‘ méthodique ’ nor ‘ par fonds ’. 

The accounts here printed are those which were received, audited and 
“judged ’ by the Chambre des Comptes, that is, the accounts of the king’s 
administrative officers, not those of the Trésor of which there are several 
examples already in print.2 The most important category, occupying 
the whole of vol. i, is that for which M. Fawtier has devised the term 
“Comptes Généraux ’—apparently the individual accounts of baillis 
and sénéchaux sewn together into rolls, one for each term, corresponding 
to the main divisions of the royal domain. The rolls thus formed have 
been known, individually, as ‘ Réles des bailliages de France’ (i.e. the 
original domain with certain annexes), ‘ Réles des bailliages de Ver- 
mandois ’, ‘ Réles des bailliages de Normandie ’, ‘ Réles des sénéchaussées 
de la terre qui fut au comte de Poitiers’, together with those of the 
isolated sénéchaussées of Carcassonne-Béziers and Beaucaire-Nimes. 
Mignon listed the separate accounts of baillis and sénéchaux of which these 
“comptes généraux’’ are composed. Their sewing together seems to have 
been the work of archivists, and it illustrates, as clearly as anything could 
do, the character of an administration which continued to treat the great 
accessions to the domain in the thirteenth century as separate entities, 
having not only their own administrative terminologies but their own 
administrative habits—the accounts of the bai/lis of Normandy, for 
example, were presented in Rouen at the exchequers of Easter and 


1 Recueil des historiens de la France: Documents financiers, t. i: Inventaire d’anciens 
comptes royaux dressé par Robert Mignon, ed. Ch.-V. Langlois, 1899. 

® Recueil des historiens de la France: Documents financiers, t. ii: Comptes du Trésor, 
ed. R. Fawtier, 1930; Les Journaux du Trésor de Philippe IV Je Bel (Coll. des Documents 
nédits), ed. J. Viard, 1940. The surviving Journals of the reigns of Charles IV and 
Philip VI have also been published in the ‘ Documents inédits ’. 
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Michaelmas; those of the dai//is of ‘ France’ in Paris, at the sessions of 
Candlemas, Ascension and All Saints; those of Champagne at the 
Grands Jours held at Troyes. By the time of Philip IV, the daillis and 
sénéchaux had almost entirely superseded earlier and now subordinate 
officials, at least so far as financial administration is concerned, and their 
rolls are the records of the administration of the domain in a very broad 
sense, including domain rents, profits of justice, and, on the expenditure 
side, alms, costs of administration, repairs and maintenance of castles, 
provisioning of garrisons and prisoners, raising troops and providing 
ships, the expenses of messengers, envoys and those charged with special 
enquiries. As in England, much of the royal revenue was spent locally, 
either on standing or special orders from the king and council. Only 
the balance, the ‘ debet ’, was paid into the Treasury. 

These are the ‘ ordinary’ accounts. Beside them, and occupying 
vol. ii, are the ‘ extraordinary’ accounts properly so-called, together 
with several sorts of document which should probably be regarded as 
subsidiary to the ordinary accounts of the bdaillis and sénéchaux. ‘The 
documents which are listed in Mignon’s ‘ Inventory’ under the heading 
Domania, which refer to schedules of domain rents on the basis of which 
the baillis and sénéchaux compiled their accounts, and the rolls of Debita, 
that is, notes of sums still due to the king as shown in the auditing of these 
accounts, are examples of such ‘ subsidiary’ documents, There are also, 
in this general category, accounts of individual bai/lis, or their receivers 
(and the relationship of these to the accounts of the bai//is that have been 
sewn together to form the ‘ Comptes généraux ’ is not easy to discover), 
besides accounts of temporary escheats and forfeitures, the ‘ terres 
réputées étrangéres’. ‘ Extraordinary accounts’, in the stricter sense, 
are those recording loans and gifts, the accounts rendered by the collectors 
of subsidies of various kinds, and the accounts which were, at a slightly 
later date, produced by treasurers of war en titre, but classified by Mignon 
under the headings ‘Guerre d’Aquitaine’ and ‘Guerre de Flandre’, 
and so in this edition. The category also includes a number of documents, 
such as those recording the levy of ‘ mainmortes’ and ‘ formariages ’, 
which seem purely domanial, though this classification has Mignon’s 
sanction. 

The reign of Philip IV is critical in the history of French royal finance. 
Not only is it the time when the currency was first systematically manipu- 
lated as an alternative or supplement to regular taxation, it is also the time 
when the Chambre des Comptes itself was taking shape, and when the first 
experiments in royal taxation were being made, experiments which raised, 
as in England, the issue of consent and many other problems. For these 
reasons, if no other, the publication of these accounts is of the highest 
importance. As a source of general information their value is indeed 
obvious: through them the administration of the kingdom can be seen as 
a going concern in a way that has hardly been possible hitherto. The 
military accounts seem to show a paid army fully organized into retinues, 
and should greatly facilitate the comparison of English and French 
military organization which has been so lacking in precision. English 
historians will note that those accounts which, in one way or another, 
relate to the war in Aquitaine, give much useful information on the 
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administration of the duchy during the period of confiscation between 
1294 and 1303. But whereas it is possible to take a fairly specific problem 
to the records of the English Exchequer with the reasonable assurance 
that some answer will emerge, the very fragmentary nature of the sur- 
viving records of the Chambre des Comptes means that it will be largely a 
matter of chance whether such questions will receive any answer from 
them. In one of Mignon’s categories, of 500 items listed by him, only 19, 
few of which are complete, are known to survive, and even where they 
do survive these accounts seem to be less informative than their English 
counterparts. They contain fewer dates, and special accountants, envoys 
for instance, rarely note their commissions at the head of their accounts. 
In one instance, only, the editor has given a reference to the appropriate 
entry in the registers of the Chancery. It would have been very heipful 
if this could have been done in other cases, and the various subsidies, 
of which accounts are here printed, identified. 

In this edition, vols. i and ii are wholly occupied with the texts and a 
few purely textual notes. Vol. iii contains the general introduction, 
notes on the individual documents (these notes are numbered but the 
documents are not, and the sequence differs slightly), supplementary 
documents, six pages of ‘ additions et corrections ’, a vast index nominum 
and a somewhat selective index rerum (there is for example, no entry for 
‘bastida’ and, though many obscure words are explained in it, this 
hardly supplies the ‘ glossaire indispensable promised in the preface to 
vol i). The Introduction gives the essential bibliographical information 
and is a valuable essay in the difficult task of classifying and identifying 
these often fragmentary documents; but anyone wishing to understand 
the accounts themselves will still have to turn to the classic pages of 
Colonel Borrelli de Serres.? 

Since the editor has provided no statement of his transcribing con- 
ventions, an English reviewer naturally turns to the one document in the 
collection which has found its way into the British Museum ? to see what 
these might be. In general, the printed text may be said to be ‘ modern- 
ized’. This applies to the use of capital letters and punctuation. 
Abbreviations are extended and u’s and v’s printed according to modern 
usage, though it is difficult to see any consistent rule in the rendering of 
c’s and t’s, i’s and y’s. There are standard abbreviations for the words 
denoting ‘ money of Tours’ and ‘ money of Paris’; roman numerals 
have been translated into arabic for sums of money though not for dates. 
However the matter is set out in the manuscript, it has been divided into 
items in the printed text. Each of these items is given a number in a 
sequence running through the whole edition and each begins a separate 
line on the printed page—a practice which, whatever may be said against 
it in other respects, must have simplified the enormous task of indexing. 
To some extent, too, the matter has been rearranged. It was the French 
practice to enrol the partes, that is the particulars which are generalized 
into a single entry in the main account, on the dorse. These have been 
printed, without indentation or other very clear indication of their 
character, immediately after the entry in the main account to which they 


1 Borrelli de Serres, Recherches sur divers services publics du XTII* au XVII* siécles 
3 vols., 1895-1909. * Add. Charters, no. 5. 
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refer. Since the printed text gives no sign, either where this has been done 
or elsewhere, to distinguish between matter on the recto or the dorse of 
the membranes (in one case endorsements are quoted in the Introduction, 
but there is no note of them in the text), and since the membranes are not 
numbered, the reader receives no impression at all of the physical make-up 
of these accounts as he reads them, and something important is un- 
doubtedly lost thereby. 

The degree of modernization to which a medieval text should be 
subjected is perhaps a matter of editorial taste, but conventions should be 
clearly stated and consistently followed. More serious is the number of 
plain errors to be found in these volumes. A rapid collation of British 
Museum Add. Charters, no. 5 with the printed text (ii. 154-66, ef. 
lii. xlv) showed that in this one document, occupying 13 quarto pages in 
the edition (equivalent toabout 9 pages of this Review, if printed as set out 
in the manuscript and with reasonable economy), about 60 words were 
mistranscribed (of these, 4 are corrected in the ‘ Additions et corrections ’), 
9 single words omitted, 15 wrong numerals, 6 obvious misprints (3 cor- 
rected), one whole item in the main account and nearly all the auditor’s 
notes, usually written in a small hand between the lines, omitted—in- 
cluding such an important note as ‘ radiuntur quia non tradidit partes ’. 
Many words, which could have been read with a little trouble, have been 
simply abandoned. Perhaps it is the errors in the figures that are the most 
disquieting, for they suggest that the editors have made no serious attempt 
to check their transcriptions by simple arithmetic, and they will make it 
difficult to base any calculations upon this text as printed. 

Until now, the historians of later medieval France have had nothing 
that could compare with the English calendars of the Chancery rolls 
to lay a firm chronological foundation for administrative history. A 
beginning, certainly, has been made with the registers of the Parlement 
and most of the surviving financial records of the thirteenth century up 
to the accession of Philip IV, were printed in the folio volumes of the 
Recueil des historiens de la France. M. Fawtier’s Comptes Royaux seems to 
mark the beginning of something much bigger and more systematic, for a 
continuation of these accounts to 1328 is said to be in preparation and 
reference is made to a forthcoming edition of the Chancery registers of 
Philip IV’s reign. These, and their continuations, would make it possible 
for someone to do for France what Tout did for England, and much 
besides. But, so far as the financial records are concerned, the destruction 
and dispersal of their documents make difficulties for French editors 
which their English colleagues do not have to face. A large part of 
M. Fawtier’s work has been to hunt down his documents not only in the 
different series of the Archives Nationales and the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
but in provincial libraries and even abroad; and since additional pieces 
have come to light while the edition was in the press, it is not likely that the 
collection is even now complete. It is nevertheless a great achievement. 
Meanwhile, if it is proposed, in principle, to continue the publication of 
‘comptes royaux’ through the fourteenth century, is it too late to suggest 
that a less expensive format, even ‘calendar’ form, would hasten the 
completion of the work and magnify the gratitude of scholars everywhere ? 


University of Leeds Joun LE PATouREL 
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Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench under Edward II. Edited by G. O. 
Saytes. Vol. iv. (Selden Society Publications Ixxiv, London; 
Quaritch, for the Society, 1957.) 


Ar the time of its appearance nearly twenty years ago, Professor Sayles’s 
work on the king’s bench under Edward I was well described in these 
pages ! as the most impressive study of an English Court which had yet 
appeared. It has long been known that before the war the author had 
assembled materials for a continuation after 1307. The first volume of 
this now appears, and at almost the same time it has been announced that 
the ultimate terminal date has been advanced from 1340 to 1377. There 
can be no student of English history under the second and third Edwards 
who will not feel grateful to Dr. Sayles for undertaking this enormously 
arduous work, and for continuing it in spite of the war and its aftermath. 
How arduous it is can hardly be realized, even if we know that the 
present volume, for instance, is based on a selection from not less than 
about 8,000 long membranes closely written on both sides. The assurance 
with which the editor moves among these vast and highly technical 
records, which have not been systematically read since the time of Agarde 
in the seventeenth century, is astonishing; but no less so is the stamina 
which sustains him throughout, and (for example) carries him in the 
present volume into the repulsive-looking membranes of attorneys in 
order to extract a vital clue, lurking there all unsuspected, to the history 
of procedure by bill. 

This selection is on a smaller scale than that for the reign of Edward I, 
and it lacks the appendices of documents which made the Edward I 
volumes so rich a mine for historians of the period, but it follows much 
the same general plan. The introduction, as before, sets out the firm 
facts of chronology in a sphere where chronic inaccuracy is traditional ; 
here at last we have definitive lists of the judges of king’s bench and 
common pleas? to which, it may be hoped, reference will in future be 
made instead of to the hopelessly out-of-date pages of Foss. Unhappily 
there is no room for the thumbnail biographies of judges which appeared 
in the Edward I volumes; but there are suggestive details about their 
salaries * and their preliminary training (though the much-needed study 
of the serjeants, who are by this date the main source of candidates for 
the bench, is not to appear until the next volume). The other sections of 
the introduction deal with the jurisdiction of the court, its travels, the 
emergence of the crown roll (i.e. the rex roll of earlier writers) the hearing 
of indictments by the king’s bench, and the growth of jurisdiction by bill. 
There is no discussion of legal points arising from the cases, but it appears 
that this will follow in the next volume. 

It is not possible here to do justice to the large number of points which 
are discussed in the introduction. The two most important sections 

1 Ante, liv, 315; cf. also lii 317-18 and lvii, 135-7. 


® Beginning at 1327, since lists for 1272-1327 were given in the first of the three 
volumes devoted to Edward I (vol. 55, pp. cxxix ff.). 

* It is rightly suggested that the quite inadequate official stipends were supplemented 
by ‘ indirect profits of office’. But it is fair to remember on the other hand that a 
judge might incur expenses in the service of the Crown for which he was never recom- 
pensed (ante Ixix, 12, nn. 4 and 5). 
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concern indictments and bills. Under Edward I the court was only on 
the rarest of occasions concerned with first instance criminal jurisdiction. 
Its development along the familiar lines of later days begins under 
Edward I]. From Michaelmas 1318 gaol delivery coram rege suddenly 
becomes common; and from 1323 the king’s bench begins to hear indict- 
ments. The pages in which Dr. Sayles deals with these changes are not 
easy reading; of necessity they are very compressed, they are inevitably 
concerned also with the complex topics of trailbaston and the decline 
of the eyre, and they are concerned at points to refute other views which 
cannot be fully explained, and with which the reader may not be familiar. 
By contrast the treatment of bills has all the attraction of an engagingly 
written piece of detective-work. Bolland’s view that the king’s bench 
had no authority to receive bills is quickly demolished, and it is shown that 
when an entry in the rolls begins comvictum est per juratam patrie in quam 
partes se posuerunt the action is founded on a bill, not a writ. The relative 
fewness of such entries made it hard to understand why the court should 
on occasion have had to meet in two divisions in order to cope with the 
pressure of bill work; and the answer was found, quite unexpectedly, in 
the neglected attorney membranes, which show that attorneys were 
appointed for a multitude of actions by bill which have left no other trace 
in the records because they led to no joinder of issue. The growth of 
bill work coram rege seems to have begun quite suddenly about 1318, and 
Dr. Sayles is inclined to think that plaints were encouraged when the 
court moved away at that date after a long sojourn at Westminister. 
The Court, he believes, may have used its journeyings as a means of 
offering redress to people in the provinces who could not gain it by writ or 
indictment. At this point he seems a shade more sympathetic to the 
views of some of his predecessors regarding the possible effect of the 
migrations of the court than he is elsewhere in his introduction. How- 
ever this may be, the changes which are traced here are the last substantial 
modifications of the court for a long time to come; indeed it leaves 
the reign of Edward II with the powers and the functions which it had 
for the rest of the Middle Ages. 

Students of Edward I will be interested, if not surprised, to find that 
Dr. Sayles blames Edward for the decline which he sees in the keeping of 
law and order in the early fourteenth century. Coming from a scholar 
with his knowledge of the records this judgment is worthy of great 
respect, yet one wonders if we possess enough knowledge, or ever shall 
do, of the condition of affairs at different periods to be able to arrive at a 
firm conclusion. How treacherous the ground is may be seen perhaps in 
his hesitation between the view that the abandonment of the eyres was a 
serious blow to criminal justice (p. liv) and the view that eyres were 
largely a diversion from the main business of criminal work (p. lxiv). 
Perhaps it is significant that Dr. Sayles looks back to the time of Henry II 
and the justiciars as a period of better order; a time when, in the infancy 
of the records, we are bound to have less evidence to disturb us. And 
though it may be true that Edward’s preoccupation with Scotland after 
1291 caused him to lose grip on the administration of the law, is it fair to 
say that he was more interested in war than in the routine of good govern- 
ment, with the implication that this is more true of him than of his 
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predecessors (p. liii)? One would like to see this argued out with more 
space than Dr. Sayles has had available here. 

The cases abound in points of interest. Many of these will doubtless 
be commented upon in the next volume, but we may perhaps remark 
upon a few which are not of purely legal significance. There is very 
little material relating to the political and constitutional struggles of the 
reign, but this is probably because the rolls have already yielded most of 
their secrets in these matters to the Parliamentary Writs, the Placitorum 
Abbreviatio, and the like. Indeed one document ten pages long concern- 
ing John Stratford’s mission to Rome in 1323 has been reproduced by 
Dr. Sayles though it is already available in Foedera1 We have here, 
however, the proceedings against the bishop of Hereford for helping 
Mortimer in the rebellion of 1321-2 (pp. 143-6). There are a considerable 
number of interesting cases concerning forgery and the diplomatic 
criticism, if it may so be called, of documents. A bond is condemned by 
the appearance of the wax et per variacionem incausti et manus scriptoris (p. 29). 
In two cases the process of forgery is actually described (pp. 51, 158). 
Counterfeit matrices of the great seal seem to have been not uncommon 
and we hear of a specimen which was in use for ten years (pp. 56, 159; 
one matrix, we may add, made of tin, was retained in the possession of 
the chief justice in 1338 [L.T.R. Memo. Roll 113, Communia, Easter, 
Recorda m. 4]). Forgery of money is described as ‘a special form of 
treason done to us and the people of our realm’ (p. 102). An uncommon 
variety of fraud was attempted when a fictitious person was invented to 
bring a malicious writ of ravishment (pp. 59 ff.); the detailed description 
illustrates many of the details of what was involved in suing out a writ, 
and we have a glimpse of the great Roger Brabazon sitting in his house 
and admitting an attorney with the grumble that the matter might have 
waited until he was in court. A case of necromancy in Coventry (p. 155); 
of an accused who maintained that he was a clerk but would answer only 
in English, because it was his mother tongue, and in consequence suffered 
peine forte et dure (p. 163); of a woman who is said with emphasis to have 
been able to read her appeal as written on a schedule (p. 44); such are 
examples of the richness of this volume in details which have far more 
than technical interest. There is also a reminiscence (p. 10) of Edward I, 
pater regis nunc, sitting in council at Norham in 1292, and deciding a 
complicated question of inheritance. We need such reminders that the 
contemporary ‘ Great Cause’ was, for Edward, a like dispute on a large 
scale, in which the interests of the English crown as superior would be 
considered with as little sense of embarrassment as we find here. 

The standard of accuracy in transcription and printing, and in matters 
of fact, is as excellent as before. We have noticed only one or two trifling 
misprints.2. The statement on p. xlv that Geoffrey Scrope’s executors 
were ordered to return his judicial records is true, but it carries an unfair 
implication, since the executors were easily able to prove that he had 
lodged some of them with the treasury diu ante mortem suam, and the 
remainder with his successor in office, as was proved by the production of 
an indenture (L.T.R. Memo Roll 113, Joc. cit.). The indexes are models 

1 Record edition, 1. i. 541 ff. 
*P. 40: accordanec; p. 23: oser (loser); p. $2 or (for). 
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of their kind. We must look forward to the speedy appearance of the 
next volume, which carries the cases down to 1340, and which promises 


also much additional comment on matters relevant to the period of 
Edward II. 


University of Glasgow E. L. G. Srones 


Registrum Thome Bourgchier Cantuariensis Episcopi 1454-1486. Edited by 
F. R. H. Du Boutay. (Canterbury and York Society, vol. 54, 
London: the Society, 1957.) 


THomas BourGcuier’s claim to distinction is somewhat fortuitous: he 
is unique in having served as primate under five successive kings. That 
he survived no less than four dynastic revolutions has not unnaturally 
earned him the reputation of a clever political time-server. But Mr. 
Du Boulay rightly warns us that to label him thus is to misread the age: 
* for him, as for the bishops fifty years later, the royal power was the most 
present reality, the warrant of stability, not merely the argument of terror.’ 
By temperament as well as profession Bourgchier was a mediator, the 
more particularly since his family connections linked him with both sides 
in the political disputes of Henry VI’s later years. His skill as an arbi- 
trator is reflected in the frequency with which he was employed as a 
trustee by private persons, and, as Mr. Du Boulay suggests, the confidence 
placed in him did not wholly depend on his official position. 

Yet Bourgchier was far less successful than Henry Chichele had been 
in combining service to the state with his primatial duties. Both 
Bourgchier and Chichele ruled at Canterbury for thirty-two years, the 
longest tenures in the history of the see: but Chichele’s register is more 
than five times as large. Bourgchier is perhaps more directly to blame 
for the woefully incomplete state of his register than Mr. Du Boulay 
allows. Failure to enter business done, he remarks, seems likely enough 
from an archbishop who is several times said in his register to be too 
busy to attend to his ecclesiastical work, but Bourgchier’s indifference 
may also account for the slackness of his registrars, and consequently 
the subsequent loss of unbound quires. Part of the discrepancy between 
the two registers may be explained by the absence from Bourgchier’s of 
wills proved before the archbishop, which occupy 230 folios in Chichele’s. 
Bourgchier thus abandoned the established practice of keeping two separ- 
ate series of testamentary records. Wills of magnates and wills proved 
before special commissaries were kept with those proved before 
commissaries general in the series now at Somerset House, and although 
many wills are said to be proved coram domino the phrase becomes as mis- 
leading as the contemporary term coram rege in secular administration. 

Other gaps in the register are more serious, since no separate record 
exists. Convocation records survive for only three of the thirteen meet- 
ings held between 1460 and 1486, and occupy only 18 folios compared 
with 114 in Chichele’s register. Acta during the vacancy of suffragan 
sees are almost entirely missing, there are breaks in the series of com- 
missions and bulls, and the records of institutions (and probably, Mr. 
Du Boulay thinks, of ordinations also) are incomplete. No visitation 
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records are entered on the register, but Mr. Du Boulay prints the only one 
which has come to his notice-- 1 visitation of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
in 1484—from a register of the Dean and Chapter. Fuller examination of 
the still largely unpublished records of suffragan sees for this period may 
yet bring to light some evidence of metropolitical visitation. 

The surviving records, however, strongly suggest that Bourgchier 
set new standards of inattention to his ecclesiastical duties, especially so 
far as his personal participation in administration was concerned, at 
least by contrast with Chichele if not with Kemp; and Mr. Du Boulay 
is being unduly charitable to Bourgchier in not making this point more 
explicit. Delegation was carried further than ever before. Bourgchier 
neglected his ordinations as he did his work of probate. Chichele 
combined state duties with ordinations in London, which have a pro- 
vincial as well as a diocesan character. Bourgchier was content to allow 
his suffragans to ordain at Canterbury or in places like Lydd and Shoreham 
convenient to their home, and they were primarily for men intended to 
work in the diocese. 

Mr. Du Boulay is a skilful and careful editor. His introduction is 
deprived of some of its potential interest since much of the material has 
been discussed by Miss Churchill: the reader must constantly refer to 
her Canterbury Administration. The Canterbury convocation has likewise 
been discussed by Professor Jacob, and the meagre entries in this register 
add little to our knowledge of its work. Mr. Du Boulay has, however, 
provided an admirable analysis of the institutions and ordinations. 
He notes the dependence of university graduates (about 21 per cent. of the 
total) on the patronage of the archbishop himself and the prior and 
convent of Canterbury. He also suggests that ordinands often obtained 
benefices only after considerable delay, a point of some interest which 
deserves further inquiry: some of the registers of suffragan sees, however, 
make one suspect that this was not a general phenomenon. The index is 
full and valuable, and there is a useful subject-index. 

But the appearance of another fifteenth-century Canterbury register 
makes one more than ever aware of our ignorance of conditions in the 
province of York. The records of the northern province, despite the 
efforts of the Surtees Society, have been unduly neglected, and no register 
has been printed after 1315. May we hope that the Canterbury and York 
Society will fully justify its name and give us a comparable York register ? 


University of Bristol C. D. Ross 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. Ed. by the late P. S. Allen. 
t. xii: Indices (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1958. 428.). 


THe Opus Epistolarum Erasmi has proved to be the most significant 
edition of historical material which has appeared in Britain during the 
last half century. It owes this commanding position in the first place to 
the high significance of the material itself, these fascinating letters of a 
man who stood at one of the crossroads of cultural history, and who used 
Latin incomparably to express every mood from devotion to derision, 
from disinterested advice to despicable self-pity and self-seeking—a man, 
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moreover, whose acquaintance was sought by nearly all those of his 
contemporaries who mattered. But to the inherent interest of the letters 
P. S. Allen added a fresh significance by the scholarship with which he 
traced new items, collated texts and presented his work to the public. 
The edition is a model of textual scholarship which has laid its imprint 
on nearly every subsequent edition of humanist writings; it is a mine 
of information, for the most part of the very highest reliability and 
derived from original research, on every question and every individual 
touched on by Erasmus in his enormous correspondence; and so it has 
become a kind of encyclopaedia of European history, especially in its 
literary and cultural aspects, for the period covered by Erasmus’s 
working life. How many historians have tracked down by devious 
means a reference in Allen’s notes and indirectly discovered new worlds 
from his unassuming conscientiousness and methodical patience ? 

It is to facilitate use of the eleven volumes that a twelfth volume of 
‘indices ’ has now at last appearc  ompiled by the late Miss Barbara 
Flower, arranged and seen through the press by Miss Elisabeth 
Rosenbaum. The volume contains three indexes. The first is the index 
of correspondents ‘ and some biographical notices’ which was a feature 
of each volume; this has been thoroughly revised and there are a good 
many additions. The second lists Erasmus’s writings in two sections, 
original works and editions, introductions, &c. (A valuable list of 
Dedications by Erasmus occurs under this rubric in the General Index.) 
This will be much more useful than the cumulative but perfunctory list 
which began to appear in and after the sixth volume. But the bulk of 
the volume consists of the ‘ General Index ’. 

One’s first reaction to the ‘General Index’ is disappointment at the 
exclusion of nearly everything that is not in the letters themselves. 
The extraordinarily valuable annotations, the introductions to the letters 
(sometimes so long as to constitute short articles) are not covered. 
This will undoubtedly mean that, while the new index will greatly 
facilitate the use of the letters by scholars interested in Erasmus and his 
circle, it will not equally aid those, referred to above, who have used the 
work as a general reference book for early sixteenth century European 
history. Admittedly the editors’ avoidance of the prolific matter in 
Allen’s notes and introductions is understandable, and the publisher, 
whose loyal support of the whole project deserves the gratitude of all 
historians, may have been frightened that the volume would have 
been too bulky or that it might never appear. Yet it is none the less a 
very great pity that the index is only to Erasmus and not also to Allen. 
Within its limits it is, however, good. Each person who consults it may 
wish it to have been differently constructed, as this reviewer would have 
preferred some of the ‘ Froben’ entries to have been listed under the 
very few references to ‘ Printing’. But all this is merely to say that Allen 
would have done it better. This the editors themselves modestly say. 
Perhaps we should be grateful that all the gold in Allen’s apparatus is not 
yet minted. It may still make some of us millionaires, if we are prepared 
to do our own digging. 


Denys Hay 
University of Edinburgh 
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Geschichte des Komzils von Trient. Bd. ii: Die erste Trienter Tagungsperiode, 
1545-1547. By Huserr Jepin. (Freiburg: Herder, 1957.) 


Deay in the publication of the Acta for 1551-2 in the Gérresgesellschaft 
Concilium Tridentinum collection has constrained Professor Jedin to termi- 
nate the second volume of his History of the Council of Trent with the 
translation to Bologna of March 1547 instead of with the suspension of 
April 1552 as originally planned. If the translation did not mark so 
complete a break in the course of the Council as was brought about by 
the collapse of Charles V’s position in Germany five years later, it was 
nevertheless a turning point of far-reaching significance. The volume 
before us gives a closely-knit and admirably proportioned account of a 
self-contained period of some fifteen months of intense conciliar and 
diplomatic activity. A host of different questions ranging from theo- 
logical minutiae to political issues of grave international importance 
turned around the Council. Professor Jedin’s antennae are out in all 
directions; and even if he has understandably refrained from any attempt 
at a ‘ modern’ sociological treatment which we are given to understand 
was demanded by one or two critics but which would have been out of 
place in his scheme, it is nevertheless astonishing how much significant 
observation and criticism have been woven into his narrative. This 
unrolls a lively, independently constructed picture in which all the issues 
of importance ate fully high-lighted and vividly exemplified without 
overloading of detail. ‘The iramense knowledge and firm grasp on which 
the text rests are evident in the notes, which, as in volume one, are collected 
together at the end. Everything is based directly on original sources. 
At the same time it need hardly be added that no one has a greater 
knowledge of the literature of the Council—both ancient and modern— 
than Professor Jedin. 

His treatment of the Council is built up around the prolongation and 
interweaving of the two strands of significant interest which dominated the 
wide panorama of the preparatory historical background set out in volume 
one. First, the Council as a forum for the discussion of the major issues of 
contemporary Church concern—dogmatic, canonical, pastoral, intel- 
lectual; secondly, its rdle as a factor in European politics, reflecting all 
the tensions between the Church and the European States in the Reforma- 
tion period, but first and foremost the struggle, with its mediaeval 
echoes, between pope and emperor in their opposing policies for the 
treatment of the Lutheran Reformation in Germany. The Council had 
been called primarily because of Germany: because of German pressure, 
Rome would have said; to restore religious unity in Germany as its first 
task was the emperor’s view. The location at Trent—within the im- 
perial boundaries—was the outward sign of the priority of the German 
problem. Hence the bitterness of the struggles for and against a 
removal into Italy proper. Professor Jedin keeps his narrative of the 
Council’s internal activities separate, on the whole, from that of the 
complicated international diplomacy that played around it. It was 
the only way to lucidity. But the interconnection is never lost sight 
of, and at crucial moments the two strands interweave. A number 
of shorter chapters stand outside the main narrative scheme. In one of 
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these the sources and older literature of this period of the Council are 
surveyed, with judicious assessments of both Sarpi and Pallavicino. 
Another is devoted to the liturgical and spiritual life of the Council 
together with some discussion of its heavy financial cost and how this 
was met—principally by the papacy. A ten page chapter entitled ‘ The 
parallelogram of forces and their management’ contains a number of 
valuable general reflections upon the comparative strength of the influences 
exerted respectively by the papal legates, the Italian, and other, bishops, 
and the secular powers. Some traditionally held views about the unity 
and submissiveness to the legates of the Italian majority are shown in the 
light of the events themselves to need modification. 

Despite the long years of discussion that had preceded the Council’s 
opening, it was found that both programme and procedure needed to be 
improvised. Neither had formed the subject of any precise preliminary 
preparation. No previous general council, whether the pope had been 
present in person or not, offered precedents likely to be found generally 
acceptable or applicable. Hence ‘ A difficult beginning ’—the title of 
Professor Jedin’s chapter one, expounding the well-known initial troubles. 
A long-drawn-out assembly working systematically through all the main 
points of Christian doctrine was envisaged by no one. A few months, 
Rome thought, would suffice for necessary pronouncement on the points 
at issue with Lutheranism and some general reforms re-establishing 
canonical regularity, and then the dangerous experiment could be termin- 
ated. Charles V had other views—so did many of the bishops. The 
Council was only gradually, and at first only tentatively, set upon its large 
final programme—not completed until 1563. The guiding hand was 
that of Marcello Cervini, cardinal of Santa Croce, who emerges at all 
points as the real controlling force. Against the emperor’s desire for 
doctrinal discussions to be postponed indefinitely until he could enforce 
the submission of the Lutheran princes, against the Roman desire for 
reform to be postponed until doctrine had been settled, Cervini and del 
Monte, the first legate, their hands forced by the wishes of the conciliar 
bishops, accepted the principle of simultaneous treatment. Paul III’s 
eventual, somewhat unwilling, concurrence constituted a great and 
permanent victory for the legates’ claim that some degree of real autonomy 
in their legatine position was essential. By degrees and over several 
months the doctrinal programme which in retrospect seems so logical— 
sources of doctrine, Bible and tradition, original sin, justification, 
sacraments—shaped itself, revealing as it went along a chain of theo- 
logical undertakings of an order of magnitude far greater than had been 
anticipitated. It is much to the credit of the Council—legates, bishops, 
theologians—that, by and large, it went through with this enormous 
commitment which it gradually saw emerging, with all that was involved 
in thought and labour and discussion. 

The general course of the theological discussions of 1545-7 is well 
known. Professor Jedin, however, has illuminated them anew. His 
double expertise enables him to conduct us accurately~-if only in outline— 
through the general course of the debates, linking them closely with the 
successive drafts of the decrees, and placing the whole proceedings 
in a broad and significant theological context. His summaries, with 
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their particular emphases and pointers, are wonderfully fresh and lucid. 
Many of the important bishops—Astorga, Calahorra, Fano, Feltre—take 
on real personality and life. In regard to the justification decree—the 
central monument of the dogmatic work of this period of the council, 
with which Professor Jedin dealt at length some years ago in his Seripando 
—the relative 1dles of Cervini and Seripando are most clearly and con- 
vincingly brought out, and the decisive part of the former in the elimina- 
tion of certain aspects of the Augustinian’s point of view demonstrated. 
The main points at issue in the long and complex period of the decree’s 
formation are always clearly kept in view. Similarly with the rather less 
complicated questions concerning original sin and the doctrine of the 
sacraments. The difficulties of arriving at a suitable concept of tradition 
and the attempts of a humanist party to restore and re-spiritualize the 
direct study of the Bible are well brought out, as is also the lively dissatis- 
faction of Rome with the decree on the Vulgate which nearly led to its rejec- 
tion there on the ground that no mention had been made of the desira- 
bility of the reform of the text—an undertaking, however, whose 
magnitude everyone underestimated. 

Other more general points emerge. It was known to Pallavicino 
that it was due to Rome that condemnation was aimed solely at the 
doctrines and not—on the precedent of Hus—also the persons of the 
Protestant reformers. Professor Jedin, however, points out that until 
the sacraments came up for consideration early in 1547 no exact Lutheran 
quotation had appeared in any of the propositions to be condemned. 
Again, the question whether, and if so how, the substance of Catholic 
teaching should be positively affirmed, as distinct from the condemnation 
of contrary propositions as heretical, had never been clearly thought out. 
It was, in fact, only in the decree on justification, where earlier conciliar 
decisions were lacking, that ‘chapters’ of positive teaching were judged 
necessary to supplement the ‘ negative’ form of definition whereby 
* canons ’ condemned those who asserted, or in some cases denied, certain 
propositions. Are these two forms of ‘ teaching’ of equal weight and 
significance? Professor Jedin’s narrative brings us into contact with 
the problems raised by this question. He also emphasizes throughout 
a point which emerges unmistakably clearly from even a superficial 
study of the speeches. No one wished to define as Catholic doctrine 
views that were no more than ‘school opinions’. That such was 
Cervini’s wish even Sarpi had conceded. Everything possible was 
done to minimize the use of technical scholastic expressions in the 
decrees—though they crept in occasionally—and to express as directly 
as possible the common basic doctrine acceptable alike to the two 
main schools of Thomists and Scotists. The Acta show that biblical and 
patristic references were at least as frequent as scholastic ones in the 
debates. Though there were occasional expressions—by one or two 
Italian bishops and abbots—of views verging on the Lutheran, it was 
the disagreements of Thomists and Scotists that gave most trouble, 
Franciscan theologians, mainly conventuals, and Scotist supporters 
outnumbered numerically the Dominicans and the Thomists. If the 
influence of the latter was powerful and often successful it was not 
because the Council attributed to St. Thomas the special authority that 
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latter-day Catholicism has conceded to him, nor, in the last analysis, 
because of Jesuit influence, for it seems that, at any rate in the condemna- 
tion of the theory of double justification, Lainez’s long orations merely 
rammed home points already victoriously made by other speakers (p. 217). 
On the disputed point of the exact manner of the conveyal of sacra- 
mental grace, conflict between Thomists and Scotists led to no pronounce- 
ment at all being made, and Dominican opposition was powerful enough 
to block repeated demands for the definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion urged again and again by Cardinal Pacheco with strong Franciscan 
support. All these points taken together suggest what might be called a 
cautious ‘minimal’ policy in the far from simple process of doctrinal 
definition at this stage in Trent. This is one of the most valuable points 
in the whole book. 

The problems of reform however—as Rome had foreseen—confronted 
the Council with a number of far-reaching and controversial issues of a 
different but highly inflammatory kind. Professor Jedin shows us (pp. 
91-103 and 269-315) the conflict between points of view that had already 
made themselves felt in the attempted curial reforms of the late thirties. 
All came eventually to agree that the vital objective was the restoration 
of pastoral efficiency among bishops and priests. For this the enforce- 
ment of residence was seen to be necessary, and ‘ residence’ became the 
central point at issue. Those who, with the Roman curialists and their 
adherents, including del Monte, were content to advocate what Professor 
Jedin calls ‘the smaller solution’, proposed mainly the enforcement by 
increased penalties of existing but seldom enforced rules. But a majority 
of the bishops at Trent, including therefore not only all the non-Italians 
but also a vociferous group of Italians, saw that the problem was much 
wider. It raised the whole issue of pluralities which led to absenteeism 
and the whole issue of exemptions which deprived bishops of so much of 
their authority, and these in their turn involved the dispensing and 
exempting power of Rome and the patronal, financial, and other powers 
of the curial tribunals by which they could make hay with diocesan 
administration. A ‘ bigger solution ’ in the interests of orderly episcopal 
administration and pastoral efficiency (leaving aside the great hindrances 
that came from the secular power) would involve a reform of the papal 
curia and the abandonment of many of its existing activities—and also, 
some insisted, the declaration that residence was an obligation de jure divino 
and therefore not subject to ordinary ecclesiastical powers of dispensation. 
The ‘ episcopal ’, anti-curial, attitude was freely ventilated at Trent, to 
the misliking of Rome. There was involved an issue of law, episcopal 
versus papal and curial rights. There was also an issue of confidence. 
Through the mediation of the legates—mainly Cervini—the pope agreed 
to leave general reform to the Council (and broadly-speaking kept his 
word) but the reform of the curia—and of those other stumbling-blocks, 
the cardinals with their enormous accumulation of important benefices— 
he jealously kept to himself. Would he—indeed cou/d he (for the curial 
Maginot line was so strong as to be well-nigh impregnable even against 
papal attack itself!)—effect a reform such as would satisfy the bishops and 
restore to them adequate legal control over the personnel and the resources 
of their dioceses? Cervini with all his deep moral earnestness implored 
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Paul III time and again to take this matter seriously and to make a big 
gesture. But it was like squeezing blood out of a stone—as Contarini 
had found some ten years earlier. Professor Jedin deals with all this very 
realistically. No extreme solution either way, he points out, was possible: 
the Council could not hope to reform the curia itself but neither would it 
desist from demanding something from it.. A way had to be found of 
bringing bishops, curia and pope into harmony. The general agreement 
which sixteen years later Morone was able to make in a situation 
fraught with much more acute danger but which led to the final and most 
fruitful of all the Tridentine reform sessions, was not yet attainable. In 
a series of papal bulls and declarations issued late in 1546, however, a 
certain amount was in fact yielded by the curia to the bishops (see 
p-. 285). The clamours of the reformers and the pleas of Cervini 
began to yield some fruit, meagre though it seemed to many. Professor 
Jedin, surveying these struggles and the reform decrees promulgated in 
the January and first March session of 1547, concludes that a first step had 
in truth been taken towards the final Tridentine ‘new deal’ for the 
episcopate established in 1563. Much earlier, in the debates on the 
revival of preaching, Seripando had managed at the eleventh hour to 
rescue some of the pulpit privileges of the mendicants from threatened 
wholesale extinction at the hands of the bishops. The ‘ episcopal 
movement ’ at Trent in 1545-7 was not wholly ineffective—and that this 
was so was partly due to Cervini’s understanding and diplomacy. 

Not that Cervini (later Marcellus Il) was ever anything but a high 
papalist and an unquestioningly obedient servant of the Holy See—even 
when he most criticized its actions or inaction. It was Paul III’s apprecia- 
tion of his complete reliability which prevented the occasional differences 
between them from ever assuming dangerous proportions and which 
enabled Cervini to become the real power, the real maker of policy at 
Trent. Both Sarpi and Pallavicino sensed this predominance, but 
Professor Jedin’s book emphasizes and demonstrates Cervini’s stature 
and his position at Trent as never before. It was true that he was not a 
good speaker, and his real control of affairs was veiled behind the apparent 
leadership of the more colourful first president, del Monte (later Julius III), 
who for all his shortcomings and quick temper, which often aroused 
resentment, had a power which was denied Cervini of making extempore 
the appropriate speech to calm tempers at a critical moment. Pole, the 
third legate, commanded a universal respect that was later to all but 
place him, too, on the papal throne. But he was not a man of action and 
his moving addresses were not supported by any political skill. Professor 
Jedin is convinced from the evidence of Pole’s letters at this time that his 
resignation was due as much to unhappiness over the way things went 
with justification as to his undoubted ill-health. Yet, like Seripando, he 
perforce accepted the decree, and in later life was to defend it. 

The ability and predominance of Cervini assume even greater im. 
portance when we come to consider the vital and far-reaching question 
of the Council’s réle in the German problem—with which it had been 
from its first mooting inextricably bound up. There were those at Rome 
who had now written off Germany, believing that Catholicism should 
cut its losses there and that the Council of Trent should look only towards 
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the remaining faithful nations. Cervini was one of these. But Charles 
V could not write Germany off—nor could he regard Germany as any- 
thing less than the Council’s rightful and first concern. To Cervini, 
whom Charles recognized as his greatest enemy—even indulging in 
threats against him—any falling-in with the emperor’s plans seemed 
fraught with the gravest dangers. With both Rome and Cervini against 
him, Charles had inevitably failed in his plea for the holding up of 
controversial doctrinal decisions until such time as he should—either by 
force or persuasion—have brought the Lutheran princes to acknowledge 
the Council and accept its findings. Indeed his whole position at Trent 
was weak in the extreme. There was no true German spokesman at the 
Council—either ecclesiastical or lay. The two Imperialist cardinals—the 
Spaniard Pacheco and Madruzzo of Trent—were not the diplomatic 
equals (and were in no position to be) of the legates; and though Professor 
Jedin delineates a Pacheco growing throughout in good-sense and re- 
straint until the translation, Madruzzo became increasingly a broken 
reed. The bulk of the small group of Spanish bishops were indeed 
loyal to Charles as king of Spain but with their intense conservatism 
in doctrine could only be half-hearted supporters of his German 
policy in so far as it involved concessions to the Lutherans. The 
emperor’s ambassadors to the Council, too, were Spaniards, and 
laymen, whose influence could in any case be only limited. Professor 
Jedin notes (p. 411) that an imperialist party in the strict sense of the word 
cannot be said to have formed itself in the Council until July 1546 when 
the vital question of a translation came to be seriously considered. 
Furthermore, the prospects of eventual Lutheran concurrence with the 
Council—one of the sheet-anchors of Charles’s policy—receded further 
and further towards the Greek calends. One cannot blame the papal 
party for realizing this and taking it into acount. The conclusion of the 
first stage of the Schmalkaldic war in the autumn of 1546, though satis- 
factory to Charles so far as it went, was fundamentally indecisive and 
brought the Lutherans no nearer to submission to Trent. In view of the 
nature of the emperor’s agreements with some of the newly submitted Pro- 
testant states it is hardly surprising if Paul III complained that as a result 
of the alliance he had made with Charles earlier in the year he had expended 
men and money only to strengthen the latter’s political position without 
any corresponding advantage to Catholicism. Charles’s enduring sus- 
picions of Paul III’s dynastic ambitions and of his alleged leanings to- 
wards the French interest were matched by an equally ineradicable 
suspicion on the part of the Farnese pope of what might come of Charles’s 
schemes in Germany. Yet as pope, Paul had responsibilities which Cervini 
had not, and he shrank from a breach with the emperor such as might 
endanger the whole future of the Council. Papal policy in his hands was 
bound to be more flexible and accommodating than Cervini would have 
wished. Indeed Paul’s young grandson and secretary of state, Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese, on more than one mission to Germany at this period 
had shown a sympathy with and an optimism about Charles’s policy which 
widened the rift already existing between himself and his old political 
mentor—none other than Cervini himself. 

If Paul had not yielded to the emperor’s plea for the Council’s decisions 
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on doctrine to be postponed, he had gone so far as to enter into a military 
alliance with him for the subjugation of the German Protestants—the final 
objects of this alliance being somewhat differently interpreted by the two 
contracting parties—and he consistently shrank from disregarding the 
imperial wishes on the other main plank of Charles’s policy, the retention 
of the Council in being at Trent. So long as it remained in being there— 
even if inactively so—Charles might still hope eventually to adapt it to 
his plans for Germany. Thus he strained every nerve to counter the 
successive proposals put forward throughout the later months of 1546 for 
a suspension, or a translation to some Italian city. A translation 
to Bologna or any other city within the Papal States he especially 
opposed. Del Monte and Cervini, on the other hand, were from 
the first unhappy with Trent—the emperor’s choice. They wished 
—at various times—either to complete the Council’s programme with the 
utmost speed, or unload its remaining tasks on to commissions at Rome, 
or to move it further south to Bologna or elsewhere. Fundamentally the 
issue was a political one: the desire to remove the Council out of imperial 
territory and influence, preferably into papal, for all that the imperial 
influence did not perhaps really make itself felt so strongly as a constrict- 
ing force at Trent as the legates made out. It was true that the city 
had many practical inconveniences. The acute logistic and climatic 
disadvantages of Trent formed a constant theme of complaint in 
both del Monte’s and Cervini’s letters, reiterated without cessation 
throughout 1546 together with plaints of growing ill-health which were 
sufficiently real in del Monte’s case to obtain his official release from his 
legation just before the translation. Indeed one cannot but feel a lively 
sympathy for the legates’ plight in the winter of 1546-7. Both physically 
unwell in a variety of ways, they were pulled in every direction by different 
forces within and without the Council, confronted with continual crises 
and problems which it taxed all their resources in skill and diplomacy to 
resolve, and at their wits ends to prevent an exodus of Italian prelates from 
the cold, over-crowded, ill-supplied, increasingly expensive little northern 
town with its abominable German stoves. Too heavy a drain of Italians 
would have endangered the legates’ control—for it is noticeable that the 
more stoical, and imperialist, Spaniards did not echo the Italian complaints 
of the physical conditions. Yet when all was said and done, the successive 
plans for a suspension or a translation of the Council, the diplomatic 
history of which Professor Jedin traces in detail, were no more than moves 
in the interplay of political forces seeking to control the Council’s actions 
and policy. One can see Cervini returning to the attack time and again. 
But the emperor—whatever his agents might concede on occasions— 
would never agree to a suspension or a removal; and Rome was never 
quite prepared to flout him. 

Thus the translation to Bologna—second city of the Papal States— 
on 11 March 1547 is the highly dramatic climax to a long period of intense 
and crucial struggle. Professor Jedin devotes a whole chapter of forty 
pages to a detailed examination of the circumstances, assembling every 
scrap of available evidence. There was a real outbreak of spotted fever in 
Trent, confirmed as such by doctors among the best in Europe. There 
was a real panic to get out of Trent on the part of a number of Italian 
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bishops, threatening the legates’ working majority. The extent of the 
epidemic, however, seems to have been exaggerated in some of the reports 
which the legates caused to be made and produced before the Council, 
and on the strength of which they persuaded the Council—though not 
Cardinal Pacheco and the Spaniards, who questioned the legitimacy of the 
whole proceedings and doubted the reliability of the reports—to decree 
its own translation. The whole thing was done quickly in a very few 
days during which opinions were evidently very skilfully conditioned. It 
was also done without reference to Rome—Professor Jedin finally disposes 
of Sarpi here—and was contrary to Paul III’s concern at the moment not 
to oppose the emperor’s wishes. Yet the legates, in addition to the 
conciliar majority vote, had other authority—which they finally produced 
before the Council—in the form of a bull of February 1545 giving them 
discretionary powers. Paul III had to acquiesce. To the emperor, 
however, the translation was a body-blow. ‘The Cardinal of Santa 
Croce has done this’ was his comment. Professor Jedin clearly agrees 
with him. 

Throughout this volume Professor Jedin shows again his great 
qualities as a historian not only in his remarkable powers of synthesizing 
complicated questions and marrying theology and diplomacy into the 
same narrative but also of setting out and appreciating opposing outlooks 
and so demonstrating the true drama of conflicting sincerities and con- 
victions. Over the translation, however, he is not prepared to remain 
neutral. But for it, he believes, the religious split in Germany could 
perhaps have had a different outcome—‘ honnte die deutsche Glaubens- 
spaltung einen anderen Ausgang haben’ (p. 376). This might seem 
almost to concede Sarpi’s point that the Council made the schism un- 
healable and perhaps not everyone will be prepared to give so large a 
benefit of doubt to the practicability in 1547 of Charles V’s politico- 
religious schemes for Lutheran reconciliation. Still, we must not read 
history backwards. The translation was a legatine coup de main which 
broke the expected normal course of the Council, on grounds of perhaps 
questionable necessity. Who can say how things would have gone if it 
had not happened ? 


Trinity College, Cambridge H. O. EveNNetT 


The Queen's Wards. Wardship and Marriage under Elizabeth I. By Jorr 
HurstFiELp. (London: Longmans, 1958. 42s.) 


Wrrn Mr. H. E. Bell’s book on the Court of Wards and Mr. Hurstfield’s 
account of how the system worked in the country, we now have this 
subject rounded up and effectively disposed of. Mr. Bell dealt with the 
organization of the court; Mr. Hurstfield’s excellent book is concerned, 
more interestingly, with the consequences of the system for people and 
society, its place in government and the financial role it performed. 
What emerges is that the Tudors simply could not dispense with this 
unpopular and retrograde source of revenue; when one might have 
expected it to fall into desuetude, they gave it a regular organization with 
the erection of a court in 1540 and systematized it. Foreigners were 
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astonished that the English put up with it, and there were many ex- 
pressions of disapprobation like the classic statement of Sir Thomas 
Smith. On the other hand, inequitable and clumsy as Mr. Hurstfield 
tells us the system was, it had some advantages to society besides its 
convenience to government. It provided an element of control over the 
education and fortunes of important minors among the governing class; 
the supervision of Crown wards by such as Burghley—no doubt by 
agreement of the queen—was likely to be more responsible than if not. 
Mr. Hurstfield allows that the pecuniary element did not obliterate 
humane considerations. How it all worked, and worked out, could not 
be better exposed than in this monograph, and Mr. Hurstfield has 
something important that is new to tell us. 

The Master of the Wards was an office that offered immense oppor- 
tunities for profit; Burghley and his son, Robert, held it for half a century, 
and this provided a major source for the wealth of the Cecils. Contem- 
poraries regarded the Court and Burghley as corrupt, though equally 
they recognized him as an upright judge in the cases that came before 
him. ‘The profits came, not from the fees nor even from the wardships 
he took, but from the gifts that accompanied these constant and numerous 
transactions. Actually in all his thirty-seven years as Master Burghley 
took only nine wards; of these eight were noblemen, the most important 
minors in the country. Everyone allowed that his household was a 
school of virtue; it was a way of educating these young men to the 
responsibilities of their station and, for Burghley, of attaching a following 
to his house; even his enemy Norfolk bequeathed his sons to his care. 
Burghley’s attitude to all this was paternally responsible and perfectly 
sincere. His conduct of the Court was conservative: he operated the 
system as he found it and made it work. The financial returns to the 
Crown were very moderate: perhaps a quarter of the money raised came 
to the queen, three quarters of it went to her servants. Mr. Hurstfield’s 
conclusion is worth stressing: it was a way of paying officials, whose 
fixed fees were quite inadequate, under an administrative system that was 
much more like an American spoils system than modern English adminis- 
tration. Where Burghley kept the returns low, Robert Cecil greatly 
increased the revenue and initiated reform. Mr. Hurstfield pays a 
deserved tribute to his vigour and statesmanship: all the more credit to 
him for pushing forward the scheme of the Great Contract, which would 
have sacrificed large gains to himself. 

Mr. Hurstfield wonders where the Cecil wealth came from; the 
answer is from profits from both land and office. He may not realise 
that Burghley left his younger son as large a patrimony in the south as he 
did his elder son in the Midlands. Clear-headed about administration, 
Mr. Hurstfield is not quite so perceptive about persons. A shrewd 
calculator of political chances was just what Bacon was not: there was 
something amateurish about him as a politician compared with the 
complete professional, his cousin Robert. Nor does he get the relations 
between the queen and Burghley quite right: underneath the natural 
disagreements and divergences there was mutual confidence and affection. 
It would be a good thing to identify ‘a certain Richard Bagot ’—he was 
Essex’s right-hand man in Staffordshire—as well as ‘ a Mr. William Lyte ’, 
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“a certain Mr. Sharington’. Is it quite sure that Michael Hicks was an 
egregious rogue? He made an amusing and efficient secretary. Perhaps 
Mr. Hurstfield would clear him up for us as neatly as he has cleared up 
the subject of the queen’s wards ? 


All Souls College, Oxford A. L. Rowse 


Diderot; The Testing Years, 1713-1759. By A. M. Witson. (London: 
O.U.P., 1957.) 


Tuis is a study both of the early struggles and vicissitudes of Denis 
Diderot and of a crucial stage in the history of the French Enlightenment. 
As an essay in biography it is designed to provide the ‘ general reader’ 
with an account of the influences which shaped the personality and genius 
of one of the foremost literary figures of the eighteenth century: it is 
also a scholarly investigation into the chequered history of the French 
Encyclopaedia. ‘The book, however, has a remarkable unity, attributable 
to several causes. The first of these is, undoubtedly, the skill with which 
the author has blended the biographical narrative with the analysis of the 
fortunes and importance of the Encyclopaedia. Secondly, these two aspects 
of the book are, for the author at least, inseparable, for Professor Wilson 
views Diderot’s early literary career primarily as a preparation for the 
work he was to accomplish as principal editor of the Dictionary. Thirdly, 
the central thesis of the work is that the final completion of the Eney- 
clopaedia, in the years after its suppression in 1759, was a personal 
triumph for Diderot, which can best be explained by the way in which 
his character, determination and powers of resilience had been tested and 
forged by his experiences in the previous period. The view that is here 
put forward is that the crisis in 1759, which was precipitated by the 
temerity of D’Holbach and D’Alembert, represented for Diderot a 
crucial personal challenge: if Diderot’s character and resolution had not 
already been tempered by his earlier struggles it is improbable that the 
“ response ’ would have been adequate for the ‘ Phoenix ’ to rise from its 
ashes, as it did in 1765-6. Mr. Wilson also suggests that Diderot’s 
later masterpieces, those on which twentieth-century critics have con- 
centrated attention and which were, significantly, withheld from publi- 
cation at that time, owed not a little to the maturing of his genius and the 
deepening of his humanity which were the product of these ‘ testing years’. 

Mr. Wilson’s book will serve for Diderot studies, although less 
completely, the same sort of purpose as was recently performed for 
students of Rousseau by Professor F. C. Green’s biography—it will 
provide for English and American readers a clear statement of his own 
researches and a critical assessment of the labours of French scholars. 
The time was ripe for Morley’s biography to be superseded and this work 
will worthily take its place. In one way it may be said to have been stimu- 
lated by the revival of interest in Diderot resulting from the bicentenary 
celebrations of the Encyclopaedia in 1951. Ome consequence was the 
publication in France of a number of specialist appreciations of the 
philosophical, scientific and technical achievements of the Encyclopae- 
dists; another was the deposit in the Bibliothéque Nationale of the Fonds 
Vandeul. ‘The author has seized a timely opportunity to produce a 
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scholarly reassessment of Diderot’s evolution as a philosophe, and modern 
historians will be as grateful to him as modern linguists have been. 

Little is known of Diderot’s early life and upbringing and even less 
of the period between 1729, when, at the age of sixteen, he left his birth- 
place, Langres, for Paris, and 1743, when he contracted his clandestine 
marriage with Anne-Toinette Champion. The main authorities for 
Diderot’s childhood and youth are the incidental references made by him 
in his Correspondance, now in course of being re-edited, Madame de 
Vandeul’s contemporary memoir of her father, the local archives of 
Langres and the department of the Haute Marne and Assézet and Tour- 
neux’s edition of the Oewres Complétes, published as long ago as 1875-7. 
Despite this comparative dearth of material Mr. Wilson manages to 
construct a picture of Diderot’s upbringing at Langres and his early 
years in Paris which has, at least, an air of verisimilitude. He does not 
press conjecture too far save where it is unavoidable and he succeeds in 
throwing a beam of light in one or two dark corners. It is interesting 
that Diderot’s mathematical training seems to have started at home, and 
not surprising that his addiction to classical studies and skill as a trans- 
lator were fostered by the Jesuits of Langres. It is less certain that at 
Paris Diderot continued his studies, as was once thought, exclusively at 
the Jesuit College of Louis-le-Grand, since recently published evidence 
suggests that, after the completion of his course in ‘ rhetoric’, he trans- 
ferred to the Jansenist Collége d’Harcourt. If so, Diderot may well 
have become impatient with the two sets of rival theologians and this 
may have had something to do with his abandonment of whatever plans 
he may have had to study for the priesthood. For the years between 
1729 and 1742—a period which the author describes as ‘a documentary 
desert ’—certainty is impossible, and Mr. Wilson rightly suspends 
judgment on the suggestion, for which there is some evidence, that even 
as late as 1741 Diderot was engaged in advanced theological studies. 
All that can be said about these early years in Paris is that Diderot did 
receive some training in a solicitor’s office, that having rejected the church 
and the law as possible careers, he maintained an independent but pre- 
carious existence by teaching mathematics, writing sermons and trans- 
lating from English. His marriage in 1743 did much to commit him to 
the literary career towards which his tastes and ambition were by then 
inclining him. His first productions took the form of free-lance jour- 
nalism but the ‘ bending of the twig’ with the anonymous translation and 
commentary on Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue (1745) was quickly 
followed by the surreptitious printing in the following year of the 
Pensées Philosophiques and the daring allegory La Promenade du sceptique in 
1747. In these works Diderot passed from ‘a theistic belief in a pro- 
vidential God’ to ‘ militant deism’ and then reached a position of out- 
right scepticism. His preparation as a philosophe was then complete— 
for he had acquired a mistress and a taste for the theatre and had come to 
know Rousseau, D’Alembert and Condillac. Perhaps equally significant 
for the future was that, in 1745, Diderot published a translation of Robert 
James’s Medical Dictionary. 

From this point most of the rest of the book is devoted to a fascinating 
account of Diderot’s labours for the Encyclopaedia from October 1747, 
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when he and D’Alembert superseded the Abbé Gua de Malves in the 
direction of the enterprise, to its suppression in 1759. No attempt is made, 
however, to exaggerate Diderot’s réle at the expense of D’Alembert 
or the other collaborators—a special and well-merited tribute being paid 
to the work of the Chevalier de Jaucourt in the later volumes, and also to 
Malesherbes, who as director of publications, held the fate of the 
Encyclopaedia in his hands. By and large Mr. Wilson gives us the best 
account of the intricate history of the Dictionary in any language. It 
may be that he overstresses the anti-historical bias of the Encyclopaedists 
(there is no reference in the bibliography of E. Weis’s recent study on this 
subject) and some French scholars might consider that he overvalues the 
scientific contributions and understates the indebtedness of Diderot to 
Réaumur for the engravings, but these are matters on which there is room 
for legitimate difference of opinion, and it is clear that the author has 
arrived at his conclusions independently and after balancing the merits of 
the arguments on either side. What does emerge from this study is 
the immense personal contribution of Diderot, not only as principal 
director, but as contributor, and as the man who bore with the irritability 
of a Jean Jacques Rousseau and the tactlessness and conceit of D’Alembert 
and who brought the enterprise to its triumphant close after the with- 
drawal of his most eminent collaborators in 1759. It is a fine and exciting 
story well told by a scholar who is a master of the sources and an able 
literary critic. 


University of Manchester A. Goopwin 


The Crawshay Dynasty. By Joun P. Appts. (Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1957.) 


The British Tinplate Industry. By W.E.Mrncuincton. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1957.) 


Ir is now commonplace that the earlier accounts of the Industrial 
Revolution were written in terms of ‘ Lancashire cotton’. Influenced by 
the remarkable growth of this textile industry, historians generalized 
events there into a pattern of social and economic development, which 
they applied indiscriminately to all parts of the country. Subsequent 
regional studies have modified these views and served to emphasize the 
individual characteristics of one industrial nexus as compared with another. 
In the case of South Wales the differentiating factors were twofold. There 
was a very considerable dependence on the exhaustible mineral resources 
of the area, which led to the predominance of the large unit of production, 
to the absence of a large professional and commercial middle class, and to 
well-marked successive stages of development. Secondly, each stage— 
including the founding of light industry between 1935-;0—has been 
dominated by enterprise from across the border. These factors, together 
with a separate language and a distinct cultural tradition, form the basic 
elements of the economic and social history of the coalfield since 1800. 
In the first major period of economic growth, when South Wales was a 
centre of the heavy metal industries, the most important single group of 
entrepreneurs originated from among the merchants of London and 
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Bristol. The Crawshay Dynasty has as its subject one of the greatest of 
these families, and, in the history of iron-making, equal in importance to the 
Wilkinsons of Bersham or the Walkers of Rotherham. The founder of the 
dynasty, Richard Crawshay, unfortunately remains a shadowy figure in 
this work. A Yorkshireman by birth, he was established as a London 
iron-merchant in 1763, and within two decades had become one of the 
leading spokesmen of the trade, claiming to have suggested the Exchequer 
Loans Bill of 1793. He arrived in Wales in 1786, after Cort’s puddling 
process had come ‘ into my hands only in a very infant state. . . . When 
by improvements and great expenditure it was brot to so far perfection as 
to be adopted by every principal works inthe Kingdom.’ War conditions, 
particularly to 1802, brought him great prosperity; and from this success- 
ful beginning later generations built up the Cyfarthfa Works into one of 
the largest of its kind in the country, the family remaining active iron- 
masters for almost a century. The focus of Mr. Addis’s work—largely 
dictated by the nature of the Crawshay Papers—is upon the inter-family 
struggles over commercial policy, arising from the divergent interests of a 
powerful merchant house and a great works under common ownership. 
It is an interesting but not unique story, and the book is illuminating on 
the difficulties of running two such concerns. It would however have 
gained much from a more precise economic background, as well as from 
a treatment of the other problems which beset industrialists of this period. 
A full-scale study of Welsh entrepreneurs remains to be written, and 
Lady Charlotte Guest’s brilliant, if biased, description of them provides a 
good starting point. ‘Mr. Anthony Hill (Plymouth) is a gentleman. 
Mr. Bailey (Cyfarthfa) has a low born purse proud cunning. Mr. 
Thompson (Pen-y-daren) is the Alderman in every sense, and has not the 
uprightness which I should have been inclined to give most City merchants 
credit for. The Harfords (Sirhowey and Ebbw Vale) are Quakers of 
rather an American stamp. Mr. Crawshay (Cyfarthfa) is beyond all rule 
and description and quite one of those meteoric beings whom it is quite 
impossible to account for.’ 

Dr. Minchington’s book, while covering this early period, is pre- 
dominantly concerned with the last hundred years, when coal-mining 
superseded the metal industries as the central activity of the area and itself 
declined in importance after 1918. It is careful and mature work of 
scholarship, which can be safely regarded as the standard work on the 
subject. The making of tinplate is of interest because it was something of 
an exception in the pattern of Welsh economic development, in that it 
was the nearest approach to the successful establishment of secondary 
industry on the coalfield. Although, as Dr. Minchington points out, 
tinplate manufacture grew up in England, it was nevertheless a peculiarly 
Welsh activity. The first rolling miles were erected at Pontypool about 
1696, and by 1900 90 per cent of the manufacturing units were located in 
South Wales. The reasons for this concentration are clear. Distance 
from the more important internal markets for tinplate had early led to an 
interest in overseas trade, and the Welsh industry grew rapidly in the 
nineteenth century under the impetus of foreign demand, especially 
that from the U.S.A. Equally important was the fact that the area 
possessed the largest pool of skilled labour from which the new units 
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could be manned: and as long as the near monopoly of foreign markets 
limited the adoption of improved techniques, the position of the skilled 
worker was protected. Although never itself a large employer of labour, 
the growth of the industry after 1860 enabled it to assume a position of 
great importance in the structure of Welsh metallurgical activities. For as 
the old ‘hill’ ironworks—symbolized in the Crawshays—declined the 
manufacture of tinplate absorbed about two-thirds of the output of the 
steel plants which succeeded them. The inter-relationship between steel 
and tinplate brought about significant changes in the structure of the 
latter industry, and, together with the need for adequate water supplies, 
shifted the main location of the mills from the eastern to the western half 
of the South Wales coalfield. The growth of tinplate production abroad, 
especially after 1918, saw the end of the privileged position of the Welsh 
industry and ushered in an era of dramatic technical change. The old 
pack mill with its dependence upon skilled labour was replaced by the 
enormous, fully mechanized strip mill. In the chapters which deal with 
this transition, Dr. Minchington ably sums up the tangled history of the 
Welsh steel industry in the inter-war years. 

The tinplate industry was perhaps Welsh in another sense. The 
persistence of the old techniques, with their small units of production and 
a relatively low average rate of profit, meant that, in the nineteenth century, 
the expansion of the industry was largely financed from local resources. 
The typical tinplate manufacturer of the period had ‘not a spirit of 
enterprise but the attitude of the small property owner’. In the social 
context of West Wales, according to the author, ‘ the tinplate maker had 
little incentive to pursue wealth. With a modest sum it was compara- 
tively easy to be a prominent member of local society and to enjoy a 
comfortable standard of living. The tinplate makers of South Wales 
were therefore easily satisfied and had little incentive to expand production 
or to attain leadership in the industry. . . . As a local newspaper noted 
in 1891, “the tinplate industry is peculiar in this respect, in no other 
industry do we find such repugnance to the principle of the survival of the 
fittest ’.’” This is not the whole story and there were certainly excep- 
tions. Still, there is sufficient truth in the statement to make the contrast 
between this attitude and that which characterized the majority of non- 
Welsh entrepreneurs in the coal, iron and copper industries a remarkable 
one. 


London School of Economics A. H, Joxun 


Grand Strategy: vol. ii, September 1939—June 1941. By J. R. M. Burier 
(History of the Second World War). (London: H.M.S.O., 1957. 
42s.) 


Tuis is the third volume to appear in the series of British official histories 
dealing with the central direction of the war. Grand strategy, as Professor 
Butler explains, is concerned both with purely military strategy and with 
politics and diplomacy; also, it should be added, with a wide range of 
civilian and economic activities from food supply and manpower to 
shipping and blockade. At this period we were still in that phase of 
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our history (starting somewhere about 55 B.c.) when we entered wars at 
an initial disadvantage against better-prepared continental opponents, 
relying on time and the ocean and some fostering star for survival during 
belated rearmament. Mr. Butler quotes with approval Lord Tedder’s 
remark that as a nation we tend too much to draw our conclusions from 
the later stages of wars when ‘ after some years of lavish expenditure ’ 
the Commander knows that he can more or less ‘ count ona blank cheque’. 

This volume has therefore to deal with twenty-two months of war 
in which the choice so often was between action with inadequate means 
and no action at all; difficult alternatives complicated by political issues 
(public opinion and the claims of neutrals and allies) and producing an 
unrealistic quality in many expert appreciations and proposals. Yet 
this material, as we are reminded in the Preface, provides much of the 
documentary basis for a history of strategy. Such studies tended to 
be unduly optimistic because although the enemy held the initiative the 
writers were bound to assume their country’s survival and ‘ there were 
few, if any, we may suppose, who did not believe in her eventual victory ’. 
How the victory was to be won could not really, however, be foreseen. 

The author assesses with great skill and patience the involved, 
fluctuating, too-sanguine debates which preceded most of the great 
strategical decisions. The predicament that faced the planners was 
particularly marked after the fall of France and while American opinion 
was resolute not to enter the war, but in some measure it was character- 
istic of the whole period. Plans for overseas campaigns had usually 
to be hastily improvised in accordance with the enemy’s initiative and the 
book is as much a study of the factors preventing the grander forms of 
strategy as an analysis of grand strategy itself. The British Government 
can reasonably be exonerated from strategic responsibility for the French 
disaster; the catastrophic Plan D was Gamelin’s decision, and although no 
objections were raised by Lord Gort there were, it appears, good enough 
reasons for the British Government’s rejection of the function of criticism. 
The Battle of Britain was surely a victory, judged as a planned adjustment 
of limited resources to a specific task, although the author does not put 
it in quite that way. The Middle East campaigning saw triumphs and 
reverses, but on balance was a vindication of the desperately urgent 
demands made on the local commander. The Norwegian and Greek 
campaigns were, however, unredeemed failures. 

The account of these two interventions is searching and judicious 
and decidedly unflattering to the British planners, but it does not support 
the view, which is popular in some quarters, that the Government 
learned nothing from the earlier failure. While conceding that in Norway 
the Germans had an enormous advantage in unscrupulousness and in the 
initiative, Mr. Butler leaves no doubt that the higher direction of the 
campaign by the British, on whom the main responsibility fell, had grave 
defects. There were far too many changes of plan, with inadequate time 
for adjustments at lower levels; troops were used for purposes for which 
they had not been designed or trained or equipped; their mobility 
in unfamiliar Arctic conditions was exaggerated; the capacity of ports 
was overrated and ships badly loaded. Throughout there was a failure 
to anticipate the daring and performance of all three German services. 
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It is easy all the same to over-estimate the importance of the defeat. 
Norway undoubtedly taught some salutary lessons. One of the most 
important was the necessity for a proper integration of the three services 
at the executive level and the need for air defence on all occasions. The 
chiefs of staff had exercised their advisory function, although perhaps 
without adequate direction from above; but when it came to the exe- 
cution of decisions the service ministries each issued separate orders, and 
there were no combined headquarters or proper arrangements for har- 
monizing the orders given. Furthermore, ‘ the guess must be hazarded 
that the Chiefs of Staff were sometimes induced by the forceful person- 
ality of the First Lord of the Admiralty to lend support to bold enterprises 
against their better judgment’. However, Mr. Churchill soon secured 
the responsibility of the final voice and ‘ showed how superbly he could 
rise to it’. (He was, nevertheless, at this period ‘ too much inclined to 
consider boldness a sufficient qualification for high command, too 
intolerant of men with temperaments unlike his own. His greatness lay 
elsewhere.) The Norwegian campaign also led to the considerable 
reorganization and expansion of the work of the chiefs of staff and the 
subordinate and related committees which supplied the permanent 
professional machinery for grand strategy throughout the war. 

After the fall of France+he situation called for a most unlikely combin- 
ation of great shrewdness in handling scanty resources and a vast readiness 
to take great risks; and it is certainly not the case that Mr. Churchill 
was always pressing forward while the professionals held back. In the 
Cairo discussions on 21 February 1941 Dill and Eden, the Cabinet 
emissaries, favoured immediate aid to Greece; Churchill warned them 
‘not to consider themselves obligated to a Greek enterprise if in their 
hearts they felt it would merely be another Norwegian fiasco’. Mr. 
Butler’s account of these anxious discussions leaves little doubt that while 
estimates of the military chances varied and were generally too optimistic, 
the essential decisions in the Greek case were political, and ‘ it is often 
difficult to disengage motives of honour from motives of policy’. 
There is nothing to substantiate the view, dear to Churchill’s recent 
American critics, that the whole operation was due to his irresistible 
craving for Mediterranean adventures. The author also points to the 
remarkable fact that no ‘ precise military appreciation ’ such as Churchill 
asked for, was ever received from Cairo; nor had Dill or Wavell recon- 
noitered the terrain. Thus London had to make its decisions at second 
and indeed at third hand, and no account seems to have been taken of the 
drain on our resources which a prolonged campaign in Greece would 
imply. 

Nevertheless the conclusion to be drawn from the Greek fiasco seems 
to be that in spite of exaggerated hopes of a stable Balkan front the 
Cabinet was in a much more realistic mood that it had been twelve 
months earlier, when it had been ready to accept wat with Soviet Russia 
as a by-product of intervention in Norway and Finland. There was still, 
however, a tendency to ask too much of the local commander. The hard- 
pressed Wavell lost credit in the eyes of the chiefs of staff through the 
loss of Crete, and the fact that he had to be overruled before undertaking 
fresh commitments in Iraq and Syria sapped his self-confidence, and 
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left him less able to resist pressure from the prime minister to join battle, 
prematurely as he thought, with Rommel. But there was no essential 
difference between Churchill and his advisers as to the urgent importance 
of strengthening the Middle East. The position was very different in 
the Far East. The chiefs of staff adhered to the accepted principle of 
British strategy that in the last resort the security of Singapore ranked 
before that of Egypt, and pressed for reinforcements to Malaya. The 
prime minister was prepared to run the risk, and assumed for the govern- 
ment the responsibility of giving warning of danger in the Far East in 
good time. 

The book does not throw much new light on the highly secret Anglo- 
American staff talks, which began in London in August 1940, and cul- 
minated, as far as concerns this period, with the ABC-1 Report of late 
March 1941. This was an attempt at an overall plan for victory which 
placed great emphasis on bombing and blockade as a means of sapping 
Axis strength before a decisive attack, a process which the British forces 
would assist at this stage by trying to knock Italy out of the war and by 
peripheral attacks. The efficacy of these modes of attack was exaggerated, 
partly through inexperience, partly through desperation. As the strength 
of the British and Allied position grew this approach became relatively 
less important, although bombing was to become increasingly deadly. 
Mr. Butler does not confuse the issue by discussing later American 
misunderstandings of this ‘indirect strategy’ (which was sometimes 
interpreted as a belief that the war could be won without heavy fighting). 
But his account is enough to show that it was by no means so all-sufficient 
in British eyes as a means to victory as has sometimes been suggested. 
The prime minister showed as early as 3 September 1940 that he expected 
little of the blockade. 

The book is a work of sustained and sober scholarship, which never 
shirks the painful and often humiliating details of shaky little expeditions, 
bad planning, catastrophe, occasional brilliance, and some undeserved 
luck through which a partly unprepared country struggled in these 
twenty-two months. Nor does it lose sight at any point of the fortitude, 
resource, and goodwill of the hard-pressed leaders of beaten but defiant 
forces. With its clarity, impartiality, and command of the vast source 
material the book is hardly likely to be replaced as the standard account 
of the darkest phase of the war. 


London School of Economics W. N. MeEpuicorr 


The War against Japan. By Major-General S. Woopsurn Kirsy and 
others. Vols. i, ii. (London: H.M.S.O., 1957, 1958.) 


THEsE are the first two of the five volumes which will comprise the 
official United Kingdom history of the war against Japan, as part of the 
United Kingdom Military Series, edited by Sir James Butler. The five 
authors have drawn principally upon official records in the United 
Kingdom, to which they have had full access, supplemented by information 
from other Commonwealth, Dutch, United States, and Japanese sources. 
The first volume, which describes the Japanese conquest of Hong Kong, 
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Malaya, Singapore, and the Dutch East Indies, is a melancholy chronicle 
of unrelieved disaster for the Allied forces. As the authors point out in 
an introductory chapter, some of the seeds of that disaster were sown in 
the inter-war years. The ‘no war for ten years’ rule, which governed 
Whitehall from 1919-32, together with the Washington and London naval 
limitation treaties, left Great Britain with inadequate armed forces, and 
rearmament when it came ‘ was too late and too slow’. So the authors 
hold and their case is a strong one, although some of their remarks about 
foreign policy are questionable. The continuation of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance could not have ‘ deterred Japan from taking the path 
which she eventually followed’ because that was inextricably bound 
up with internal developments in Japan over which we had no 
control. 

On the purely military causes of the disaster the authors are on surer 
ground. These include the division of opinion between the Army and 
the Air Force authorities on the scope and method of defence in Malaya 
and Singapore, as well as lack of co-operation between the services and 
the civil authorities. The Army concerned itself mainly with the im- 
mediate defence of the Naval Base and of Singapore Island; whereas the 
Air Force built bases in northern Malaya which were exposed to attack 
by a landing force. As to Hong Kong, it had been recognized that it 
could not be held and the retention of a garrison there was purely for 
political effect. Nobody, however, had envisaged the situation which 
confronted Great Britain in 1941 when, after the fall of France, she was 
engaged with Germany and Italy and had no adequate sea, air or land 
forces to spare for the Far East. To make matters worse, the efficiency 
of the Japanese forces was fatally underestimated in London and Wash- 
ington where propagandist Chinese accounts were accepted in pre- 
ference to the more factual ones which were sent by the British military 
attaché in Tokyo. This mistaken appreciation led to the belief that 
Japan would not fight, or would make a very poor showing if she did. 
The Japanese had a much better knowledge of their prospective enemies. 
Admirably led and excellently trained in jungle warfare they conquered 
Malaya and took Singapore a month sooner than they had themselves 
expected. The British Commonwealth losses, including those suffered 
at sea, at Hong Kong and in Java, totalled 166,500 of which over 130,000 
were prisoners of war. The Japanese casualties were approximately 
15,000. Political considerations added to the British disaster. They 
delayed the proposed occupation of Singora, across the Siamese border, 
which would have greatly aided the defence of northern Malaya, until it 
was too late, and they dictated the attempt to hold Singapore Island after 
the Japanese advance into Johore had rendered the naval base useless. 
The authors are critical of General Percival’s leadership, but with troops 
demoralized by their defeats in Malaya and with hastily thrown in 
reinforcements, it is doubtful if anyone else could have made a much 
better showing. The fall of Singapore, swiftly followed by the loss of 
the Dutch East Indies, was a shattering blow to Western prestige. It is 
true, as the authors remark, that the Japanese in their turn had ultimately 
to surrender, but that took place under different circumstances, and 
did not entirely redress the balance. Japan’s dream of empire ended 
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in 1945, but her victories in 1942 were an important factor in the 
subsequent virtual disappearance of British power from the Indian 
Ocean. 

The opening chapters of the second volume tell the unhappy story of 
the loss of Burma. That country had seemed remote from danger and 
was last in the queue for reinforcements and military equipment. It was 
not until after war with Japan had begun that it was agreed that the 
defence of Burma should be the responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief 
in India. The Indian Army had been greatly expanded, but this had 
affected its efficiency, while many of the best units had been sent to the 
Middle East. It had never been expected that a threat to India would 
develop from the north-east, and its road and rail communications in this 
area were poor. The ability of the Japanese to mount an offensive 
against southern Burma from Siam was, as usual, under-estimated, with 
the result that this region, including the vital port of Rangoon, was soon 
lost, although the Anglo-Indian forces just escaped the envelopment 
which the Japanese General lida had planned. The Chinese troops sent 
to help in the defence of Central Burma were of very uneven quality and 
the worst of them were given the vital task of covering the approaches to 
Lashio and the Burma Road. Moreover, as is related at greater length 
in General Stilwell’s memoirs, Generalissimo Chiang kept real authority 
over them in his own hands and their generals were apt to disregard 
orders from Generals Alexander or Stilwell. The Japanese rout of the 
Chinese Sixth Army uncovered the whole left flank and made retreat 
from Burma imperative. Here again the British forces just managed to 
escape being cut off. 

The loss of Burma had the most deplorable effect upon opinion in 
China and in India. It was fortunate for us that Japanese naval opera- 
tions in the Indian Ocean, described in chapter vii, were only in the nature 
of a large-scale raid, although British naval and mercantile shipping losses 
were severe. The Japanese Supreme Command rejected proposals for 
the occupation of Ceylon, and they paid no heed to German suggestions 
that they should, in collaboration with Vichy, establish themselves in 
Madagascar. But that could not be known at the time, and the British 
occupation of Madagascar, related in chapter viii, was a wise precaution. 
Allied plans for the reconquest of Burma had to mark time because of 
prior needs in other theatres of war. The Japanese, who might in 
1942-3 have penetrated into Assam and/or launched an offensive in China 
against Chungking, became engrossed in the struggle for the Solomon 
Islands. The limited British offensive in Arakan during September 1942 
—February 1943 ended in a humiliating defeat, owing to the poor 
training of many of the troops and the ability of the Japanese Lieutenant- 
General Koga. One detects a certain bias against the unorthodox, in 
what the authors have to say about General Orde Wingate and the first 
Chindit operation. They consider, however, that this decided the 
Japanese to embark upon an offensive against Assam. No doubt it 
helped to settle disagreement among Japanese commanders about this, 
but there were also political reasons. Tojo and Shigemitsu were con- 
ferring so-called ‘independence’ on the conquered areas, to reinforce 
their propaganda that the Greater East Asia War was one for the liberation 
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of Asian peoples from the western yoke. Japanese occupation of even 
a small part of Indian territory might spark off a revolt in India where 
disaffection was rife, and where we were being pressed by Roosevelt to 
make political concessions. 


University of Bristol F. C. Jones 





Short Notices 


It is not clear what audience Mr. L. V. Grinsell is addressing in The 
Archaeology of Wessex (London: Methuen, 1958. 42s.). The general 
reader or even the scholar in another discipline may well be distressed at 
encountering ‘ palaeoliths of Abbevillio-Acheulian types ’ on page 3, and 
continuing through such technicalities until he reaches ‘a semicircular- 
headed brooch of Bifrons (Kent) type’ on page 292. On the other hand, 
the book is hardly of a calibre to be of real use as a secondary source for 
the scholar. This is not to say that much of interest and importance is 
not contained in the book: the set of six distribution maps not only 
contain new information, but will be of general interest to the historical 
geographer. 


University of Edinburgh S. Piccotr 


Only a minute proportion of the Chinese dynastic histories has found 
its way into translation into a European language, and it remains one of 
the chief tasks of the historian of the Far East to introduce this vast body 
of material to a wider public. These histories are usually cast in the 
same form, which was evolved by Ssii-ma Ch’ien in his compilation of 
the first of the dynastic histories at the beginning of the first century B.c. 
This form comprises terse imperial annals, tables which show the suc- 
cession of incumbents in official posts or holders of peerages, essays on 
select subjects such as national economy, law, calendar or examinations, 
and biographical monographs concerning the leading loyal or successful 
individuals of the day. The earlier of these histories, which cover the 
period from 221 B.c. to 1644, derive from the initiative of individual 
authors, but from the T’ang era (618-907) it had become the State’s 
privilege and responsibility to order and pay for compilation. Dynastic 
histories had come to constitute a part of the panoply of Confucian 
government, and to play a distinct rdéle in justifying the rule of the con- 
temporary dynasty. It is partly owing to these political motives that 
the Chinese have persisted in dividing history into set periods, arbitrarily 
determined by the incidence of the ruling imperial house. A more 
sequential, critical and logical view was adopted by some Chinese writers 
from the T’ang period, and it is from the eleventh century that there dates 
the first major comprehensive account of Chinese history. Translations 
have been made of parts of this account and of similar works, which are 
based both on the dynastic histories themselves and on other material; one 
pioneer work of this sort, De Mailla’s Histoire générale de la Chine, was 
used by Gibbon. However, no complete translation of any one of the 
twenty-five dynastic histories has yet appeared in a European language. 
H. H. Frankel’s Catalogue of translations from the Chinese dynastic histories 
for the period 220-960 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1957. 345.) lists translations of extracts made at various times into 
English, French and German; unfortunately it omits the period covered 
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by the first three dynastic histories, to which considerable attention has 
been paid by scholars, and of which long consecutive parts have been 
translated. The subject index of the catalogue may tend to give non- 
Sinologue readers a false idea of the content of the dynastic histories, as 
many of the entries are concerned not with the usual topics of Chinese 
history but with particular personages, incidents or subjects which have 
been of general enough interest to warrant translation so far. With the 
newly awakening interests in the history of the Far East, the time may 
come when it will be possible to provide a European reader with a more 
comprehensive and objective view of the contents of the Dynastic 
histories of China. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London M. Loewe 


Since metrology is the basis of numismatics, its conclusions, at least, 
require to be available to economic, and sometimes also political, historians. 
It can, however, be a very difficult study, never more so than in relation 
to the coinage of ancient Rome. Dr. Sture Bolin, known as the author of 
a discussion of Roman coin-finds in free Germany, has now provided us 
in his State and Currency in the Roman Empire to A.D. 300 (Stockholm: 
Almgqvist and Wiksell, 1958. Kr. 48), with one of the very few detailed, 
accessible statements in English of some of the principal controversial 
problems, Chapter 1, The Beginning, though relating to pre-Roman 
times, is relevant because it introduces Bolin’s important theory, formu- 
lated in the Scandinavian Economic Review for 1954, that much gold and 
silver coinage (including Roman) which we have been accustomed to 
regard as Wertgeld was really less heavy than the bullion-value of its 
components warranted, since the state deducted (at issue) a portion of 
the metal as a tax. (This chapter contains one of Bolin’s too rare refer- 
ences to the important psychological aspects of his subject.) Chapter 2, 
Coins of Varying Metallic Value, shows how variations in weight confirm 
this identification of a token element. Chapters 3, The Roman Monetary 
System, and especially 10, The Copper Coinage during the Early Empire, 
suffer in the light of recent research through being reproduced from 
manuscripts of 1937 with few alterations. Chapters 4, Demarius Perpetuus 
and Gresham’s Law, containing useful find-evidence from Pompeii, and 
5, Laws governing the Minting and Melting Down of Coins, which like 
the chapters that follow is formidably algebraic, explain that Gresham’s 
Law did not operate in the usual way since so many of the coins were 
overvalued or of varying metallic content. In chapters 6, Aes Grave and 
the Earliest As Reductions, 7, The Republican Denarius, and 8, The 
Aureus, chronological sequence is abandoned in favour of pursuing this 
argument. Chapter 9, The Denarius during the Early Empire, admits a 
danger in this type of research: ‘ no systematic account has yet been given 
of the metallic content of Roman coins based on the use of modern 
methods of analyses.’ Chapters 11, The Monetary Crisis of the Third 
Century, and 12, Diocletian’s Monetary Policy and Price Edict, contain 
particularly useful material for the historian (though it would be much 
more useful if it were summed-up) owing to the fundamental significance 
of these complex problems. A supplement lists hoards of Roman 
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Denarii from A.D. 69 to ¢. 250. More use might have been made of the 
incidental metrological clarifications provided by numismatists primarily 
concerned with other branches of the subject. It is a pity there is no 
bibliography and, above all, no index. Mr. Edward Carney’s translation 
deserves, on principle as well as because it is good, a mention on the title 
page as well as in the preface. I do not know whether he or his author is 
responsible for that familiar ambiguity in the use of the term ‘ Roman 
Empire’: in the chapter-headings it means ‘ Principate ’, but in the title 
of the book (unless this unduly ignores chapters 6-7) it might seem to 


refer to the Roman Commonwealth in both Republican and Imperial 
times. 


University of Edinburgh MICHAEL GRANT 


In a volume called La Chronologie, the first volume of a Traité d’ 
Etudes Byzantines issued by the Bibliothéque Byzantine of the Presses 
Universitaires de France (1958), Father Grumel has provided a series of 
wise and lucid essays on the systems of chronology used by the Byzantines, 
their immediate predecessors and their neighbours, together with a number 
of tables correlating the different eras (including a most useful month by 
month comparative calendar of the Muslim era), tables of the paschal, 
solar and lunar cycles, liturgical calendars of the various Eastern Churches, 
lists of all the potentates and leading officials and ecclesiastics within the 
Byzantine sphere of influence, and a dated list of all the eclipses, earth- 
quakes and other natural phenomena known to have occurred in 
Byzantine times. With the exception of the genealogical trees, which 
are rather sketchy, these lists are extraordinarily complete; and the 
explanatory chapters give an excellent account of how and why the various 
systems of dating were involved. The book, though necessarily rather 


expensive (4,000 francs), will be an essential vade-mecum for all students 
of Byzantine history. 


London STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


C. A. Bouman’s Sacring and Crowning: The development of the Latin 
ritual for the anointing of kings and the coronation of an emperor before the 
eleventh century (Bijdragen van het Instituut vor middeleeuwse geschiedenis 
der Rijks-Universiteit te Utrecht, vol. xxx. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 
1957. 9.90 flor.) falls into three main parts and some appendices. In the 
first part the author describes the relevant ritual formulas and formularies, 
and this has to be read in connection with Appendix I in which the 
incipits and explicits of the various formulas are set out together with 
other relevant textual information. The whole is a useful introduction 
to the material in question, to the location of the texts and to modern 
literature on them. It seems, however, that there is some defect either 
in the printing or in the author’s English as at the beginning of the second 
part he writes: ‘ The principal conclusions to which the authors came, 
were recorded already in margin of the inventory in the foregoing 
chapter’. This statement does not appear to correspond with what has 
gone before. In the second part of the book the author considers the 
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various orders as liturgical texts, rejecting the principles of the so-called 
Diplomforschung which Schramm in particular had applied to them, and 
placing all the emphasis on the genealogy of text rather than on historical 
circumstance. On this Dr. Ullmann has pertinently asked: ‘Is it 
reasonable to maintain that less mental energy and less care were devoted 
to the preparation of the one and unique occasion, i.e. the king’s corona- 
tion, than to the making of a diploma or a charter?’ The third part 
deals in greater detail with particular moments in the rites, the blessings, 
the anointings and so forth, and some important texts are printed. The 
upshot of the author’s study is to conclude that all the earlier formularies 
used were transmitted in liturgical books of Frankish origin and that the 
main influence was exercised by the West Frankish tradition. It is 
argued that the Anglo-Saxon orders depend entirely upon these models. 
The author’s arguments will no doubt not go unchallenged, but the book 
is a very useful addition to the small literature in English on this subject, 
and may be found by many a helpful introduction to very thorny 
problems. 


Exeter College, Oxford Eric Kemp 


The work of many hands during the last fifty years has shown that 
pre-Conquest England had become the field of a civilization which 
deserves to be regarded as a whole and studied for its own sake. It can 
be approached along many different lines but its essential features come 
from its vernacular background. It was appropriately chosen for the 
subject of her inaugural lecture by Professor Dorothy Whitelock, 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge. Under the title Changing Currents in Anglo-Saxon Studies 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1958) Miss Whitelock indicates the way 
in which specialized work in a large number of different but related 
subjects has brought out the variety and distinction of the Anglo-Saxon 
achievement and the extent to which its influence survived the Norman 
Conquest. In these activities scholars trained at Cambridge have played 
an outstanding and at many points a decisive part. Miss Whitelock 
offers a just appreciation of her own teachers—Professor Chadwick, 
whose researches foreshadowed the enlarged conception of Anglo-Saxon 
history now prevalent, and Dr. Anna Paues, one of the first in the series 
of Swedish scholars who in this century have devoted themselves to Old 
English linguistic problems. At every turn, Miss Whitelock’s conclu- 
sions are keyed into the results obtained by her predecessors. She is a 
scholar of the centre, and approaches revolutionary opinions with a 
scepticism only to be dispelled by evidence fitting without strain into the 
appropriate context. For her, as for Bede and his first known critic, 
king Ceolwulf of Northumbria, Anglo-Saxon society was the result of 
‘a mass immigration of the English into Britain’. Throughout the 
lecture, the changing currents that she describes are always viewed in 
relation to the general sweep of history. When calling attention to the 
accumulating linguistic evidence for an intensive Danish settlement in 
eastern and northern England, she is careful to indicate the way in which 
it is reinforced by recent work on post-Alfredian art and architecture. 
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On the border between archaeology and history, in emphasizing the 
importance of the work now going forward on Anglo-Saxon numis- 
matics she underlines the value of its testimony to the administrative 
effectiveness of the late Old English government. The combination of 
legal, historical, and linguistic studies in the rehabilitation of a forgotten 
statesman is well illustrated in the paragraphs devoted to archbishop 
Wulfstan Il of York—‘a scholar learned in continental ecclesiastical 
writings, a prolific author, a great stylist, and an outstanding political 
personage’. Here, as at all the essential points in her review, Professor 
Whitelock is concerned with work actually in progress at the present 
time. The tale of its assured results is already considerable. But the 
vitality of a rapidly expanding subject is the impression most likely to 
remain with those who have followed her survey of the Anglo-Saxon 
scene. 


University of Reading FRANK M. STENTON 


Hitherto little has been written on liturgical drama in medieval Spain. 
It is usually assumed that, as liturgical drama was unknown in the 
Mozcarabic rite, it was not until the end of the eleventh century, when the 
Roman rite superseded the Mozarabic rite in Castile, that liturgical 
drama entered Spain. Richard B. Donovan, in his Liturgical Drama 
in Medieval Spain (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1958. 
$5.50), carries out a detailed examination of the subject and publishes a 
number of texts. Briefly the author’s thesis is that, as far as his subject 
is concerned, Spain cannot be regarded as a single whole. Catalonia 
formed part of the Carolingian Marca Hispanica; its bishoprics were 
subject to the archbishopric of Narbonne and the Roman liturgy was 
used in its churches from the ninth century. His researches in Catalan 
ecclesiastical libraries have brought to light numerous texts of plays, or 
descriptions of them, connected with such centres as Ripoll, Seo de 
Urgel, Vich and Gerona. Although most of the manuscripts con- 
taining these texts belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, those 
from Ripoll belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He concludes, 
therefore, that liturgical drama developed early in Catalonia and in much 
the same way as in France, England, Germany and Switzerland. In 
Castile, on the other hand, in spite of intensive search, little evidence of 
Latin liturgical drama has been found. A number of questions are left 
unanswered, but the book lays a solid foundation for future work. 
Special reference should be made to the bibliography, which includes a 
long list of liturgical manuscripts. As few Spanish cathedral or monastic 
libraries have printed catalogues or inventories, this list should prove 
of great value to other workers in this field. 


St. Hugh’s College, Oxford Evetyn S. PRocTEerR 


Professor Walter F. Schirmer’s publication Die friiben Darstellungen 
des Arthurstoffes (Cologne and Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1957. 
5 DM.) is a tripartite introduction to the study of Lagamon. It is not 
really intended for historians, but since, as he remarks, the myth of the 
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Brut was for centuries accepted, sometimes honestly and sometimes not, 
as authentic history, it cannot be ignored by them. The first and the 
last parts are based on articles already in print. The first deals with 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and is followed by appendices. It is unfortunate 
that the writer had not met Sir John E. Lloyd’s ‘ Geoffrey of Monmouth ’, 
Ante, \vii (1942), 460-8 or Stuart Piggott’s ‘ The Sources of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth ’, Antiquity, xv (1941), 269-86. The second part deals with 
Wace, and here it must be regretted that so little is said about Gaimar, 
who was the first to translate Geoffrey into French and the first to use the 
Brut as an introduction to a history continuing until his own times. It 
must be pointed out that Wace did not dedicate his poem to Eleanor of 
Aquitaine (p. 15), and that the dates assigned to French romances (p. 53) 
rest on evidence which has been so shaken that no French scholar would 
accept them today. The last part deals with Lagamon, whose poem is 
regarded by Dr. Schirmer as the greatest English work on an epic scale 
between Beowulf and Chaucer. For him, Geoffrey’s attitude is political, 
Wace’s courtly and Lagamon’s heroic. This thesis is supported by 
copious and striking quotations, but in the section on Wace particularly 
one misses any allusion to E. R. Curtius’s European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages. It is unfortunate that the bibliography of this stimulating 
work should be so incomplete. The Bulletin Bibliographique de la Société 
Internationale Arthurienne (Paris, 1949 &c.) is a useful tool which should 
have been mentioned. There are misprints in proper names amongst 
the references. 


University of Edinburgh M. Dominica LEGGE 


Notes for a course of lectures delivered by Marc Bloch at the Sorbonne 
in 1937-8 form the latest volume of the ‘Cahiers des Annales’ (La 
France sous les derniers Capétiens, 1223-1328. Paris: Armand Colin, 1958). 
Like anyone else’s lecture notes Bloch’s are at times cryptic in the extreme, 
but much of the course was carefully prepared and therefore well worth 
publishing. These lectures well illustrate Marc Bloch’s range: politics, 
government, society, economy, art, literature, thought and religion are 
all brought within his compass. The fact that some passages are literally 
in note form robs the book of the continuity which would make it 
suitable fare for the average undergraduate, but the more serious student 
of the Middle Ages will find it (like everything which Bloch wrote or 
said) filled with ideas and suggestions. The description of the general 
character of French government in the thirteenth century, of the mode of 
operations of the monarchy, of the type of men who were the king’s 
servants, of the influence which ties of kinship still possessed, of the 
internal commerce of France and its importance are merely a few of the 
things which remain in the memory after reading this book. It is good 
that these notes should have been preserved and better still that they 
should have been made available to all. 


St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge FE. MiILier 


Ecclesiastically, Chester, with its Benedictine abbey of St. Werburgh, 
its nunnery, its two hospitals, its three friaries, its collegiate church of 
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St. John, and its handful of parish churches and chapels, was, in the later 
Middle Ages, a compact unit. It was therefore well worth making a 
fairly detailed study of its church life and personalities, as has been done 
by Mr. Douglas Jones in The Church in Chester, 1300-1540, published as 
volume vii in the Third Series of the Publications of the Chetham Society 
(Manchester, 1957). He begins with a short introduction, in which he 
sets the life of the Church in the social life of the town, and then goes on 
to give some account of the clergy, both secular and regular, their 
numbers, incomes, social origins, education, and their propensity towards 
pluralism and non-residence. Like all medieval churchmen, the clergy 
of Chester were deeply engaged in litigation and disputes which the 
author describes. Since so much of this was connected with finance two 
chapters follow to show how the churches and religious houses got their 
money and property, and what they did with them during this period. 
The last chapter is a brief (perhaps too brief) attempt to describe the 
religion of the people as it can be deduced from the manuscript and other 
sources concerned with the history of Chester. The second half of the 
book is largely devoted to biographical material, with ‘ Crockford’ 
notices on the secular clergy of the town and the prioresses of St. Mary’s 
nunnery. It is a pity that these little biographies, which contain much 
interesting information, were not extended to include those who held 
office in the Dominican, Franciscan and Carmelite houses. Mr. Jones 
has limited his work to one town, but one which was probably more or 
less typical of many in later medieval England. Within this limitation 
he has worked industriously and presented a useful piece of social and 
ecclesiastical history. 


Longsleddale, Kendal J. R. H. Moorman 





Many years ago Professor William Croft Dickjnson set himself to 
rewrite the administrative history of medieval Scotland, particularly in 
local government, and to this end he has published three valuable and 
quite indispensable studies of the sheriff court, the court of barony and, 
with the present volume of the Scottish History Society, the burgh court: 
Early Records of the Burgh of Aberdeen (Edinburgh: The Society, 1957). 
He has found his documents on this occasion in the archives of Aberdeen, 
which was for the greater part of the fourteenth century probably the 
wealthiest burgh in Scotland. Its records happily survive when so much 
has perished elsewhere, and the editor has printed in full the short and 
unique roll of 1317 and the register for 1398-1400, adding select extracts 
for the years 1401-1407. Collation with the manuscripts shows that the 
text has been transcribed with scrupulous care. A curious point for an 
editor arises, however, in connection with the frequent date-headingr: « 
the entries on both roll and register. These were originally writ a in 
the nominative case as ‘ curia capitalis’ or ‘ curia legalis’ (p. 46n.), 
which is normal usage. Much later someone chose arbitrarily to delete 
the final ‘ s’ of the adjective and produce the improbable ablative case, 
and this is what has been reproduced in print. A problem lurks behind 
the connection between pages 46-53 and pages 82~g0 of the manuscript 
register, for there is a mystifying duplication of record, but it can hardly 
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be resolved without removing the binding of the volume and this is not 
practicable at the moment (p. vii). The editor has furnished occasional 
notes in explanation of difficult passages, but the inexpert reader needs 
help with such phrases as ‘ rex de cageris’ (pp. 80, 250) and ‘1. de 1’ 
(pp. 80, 189). But the title of this volume will mislead if it suggests that 
Dr. Dickinson has focused his attention simply on Aberdeen. For his 
introduction takes all royal burghs in Scotland within its survey, and 
every aspect of their institutional, as distinct from their social and 
economic, growth has been microscopically examined. Furthermore, he 
has brought parallel developments in England and Wales as well as on 
the continent into the argument, and English historians will be foolish 
if they do not read Dickinson with Tait, Stephenson, and Pirenne. 
Awkward problems like the exact significance of ‘ community ’ have been 
resolutely faced, and the complicated relations between the burgh court, 
the gild and the town council have been discussed with robust common 
sense. The crucial point in the process by which the town council came 
under the control of the merchant gild was reached, in Dr. Dickinson’s 
opinion, when the need arose to provide for the ransom of David II, for 
money could be quickly found only by deliberately stimulating trade and 
commerce and thus exalting the merchant class. It is always rash to 
declare that a piece of historical investigation has been done once and for 
all, and Dr. Dickinson’s work, exhibiting an enviable knowledge of the 
sources, a meticulous verification of the evidence in detailed footnotes, 
and a lucid and convincing synthesis soberly presented with economy of 
words, has itself taken the place of earlier studies like David Murray’s 
Early Burgh Organisation in Scotland. Still, it is hard to see how it can in 
turn be superseded. 


University of Aberdeen G. O. SAYLEs 


The post-Stubbsian re-shaping of the history of the medieval English 
parliament is being found to contain exaggerations. These have resulted 
from a too precise definition of what, originally, parliament was; from 
an emphasis on the early essentiality of its judicial functions; and from 
a depreciation of the political effectiveness of the Commons. No critic 
of the new interpretation has intervened in the debate with greater effect 
than Professor J. G. Edwards. His Creighton Lecture in History for 
1957, [be Commons in Medieval Parliaments (London: The Athlone Press, 
1958. 5s.), is his latest, and an important, contribution. The revisionists, 
as part of their argument, asserted that the medieval Commons were 
generally subservient to the king or the Lords. They suggested that the 
Lords were able to direct the Commons by exploiting the procedure of 
joint discussion by delegations. Dr. Edwards joins issue upon the 
manner and meaning of this ‘ intercommuning’. He shows that it was 
a quite common procedure (known to have been employed on twelve 
occasions between 1352 and 1407, of which no fewer than nine fell 
between 1373 and 1384); that the Commons usually nominated the Lords’ 
delegations as well as their own; and that sometimes (as in each of the 
three parliaments of 1376~7) the Lords’ delegation was required to meet 
not a similar party from the lower house but all the Commons met 
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together there. If one house was in danger of being directed by the 
other, when an exchange of views took this particular form, it was the 
Lords and not the Commons. And on one occasion (in 1378) the Lords 
rebelled, although at other times they acquiesced. Remarking that taxes 
were voted in al] but one of the parliaments in which intercommuning 
took place, and that certainly the heavy poll-tax of 1380 emerged from 
the use of just such a procedure, Dr. Edwards reasonably deduces that 
here was a method by which Lords and Commons reached agreement 
about financial grants. In 1380 the Lords can hardly be said to have 
directed the Commons, who, indeed, ‘ had the decisive and last word’, 
a requirement constitutionally clinched in 1407. In granting taxes, the 
most important concern of parliaments, the Commons were not peti- 
tioning for law (in statute form) but actually making it. Of the five 
Notes appended to the lecture, four are certainly very useful. I am not 
convinced, however, by Dr. Edwards’s new interpretation of the 
chronology of the meetings of the Good Parliament of 1376 as recorded 
in the Anonimalle Chronicle. The last date in his scheme is 19 May 
instead of 26 May, as in Professor Galbraith’s. Other considerations 
apart, if we regard the passage about the Black Prince } as an interpolation 
and what follows? as being an account of events later (deimy brief tenps 
apres) on the same day as the parliamentary meeting last referred to,? we 
may then assign the beginning of Lord Latimer’s trial (following Gal- 


braith’s chronology) to 26 May, which is precisely when the trial began 
according to the parliament-roll.* 


University of Nottingham J. S. Roskeit 


The disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire in the later Middle 
Ages has only too often been interpreted from ‘ modern’ premises: 
historians have regretted that Germany did not become a national state 
until 1871, they have concentrated their interest on the rise of the 
principalities because they became the preponderant forces, and the 
outlook of German nationalism has coloured many descriptions. It is 
therefore a welcome change to find a young German historian, Heinrich 
Schmidt, interpreting the views of the medieval chroniclers out of their 
own setting and writings: Die Deutschen Stadtechroniken als Spiegel des 
biirgerlichen Selbstverstandnisses im Spatmittelalter (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1958. Schriftenreihe der Historischen Kommission bei 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, iii). He analyses the 
chronicles written in several Imperial Cities, especially in Augsburg, 
Nuremberg and Liibeck, who were threatened by the attacks of the 
princes, looked upon the emperor as their true lord and were conscious of 
their common interests. To the chroniclers their city’s liberty was 
identical with the Empire whose enemies the princes were. The world 
of the chronicler was his city; its order was that of the Christian world; 
its laws were made by God. Naturally, the chronicler looked upon the 
world from a highly subjective point of view and was unable to ‘ rise’ 


1 Op. cit. p. 92. ® Ibid. p. 93. 
§ Ibid. pp. 91-2. * Rot. Parl. ii. 3272. 
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to the standards of modern objectivity: but what about the modern 
historians and their nationalism? Is there not much justification for the 
enmity of the chroniclers towards the princes? These are questions 
which the author does not discuss. He is content to describe the Empire 
and the world as seen through the eyes of the chroniclers and does not 
draw any conclusions from his analysis. Nor does he make much use of 
the chronicles of non-Imperial towns which might have shed a somewhat 
different light on the questions discussed, while the causes of the decline 
of the Hanseatic League are only mentioned very briefly: a subject which 
would have merited a fuller treatment. 


Westfield College, London F. L. Carsten 


The Estates of the Percy Family 1416-15 37(London: O.U.P., 1958. —25s.), 
by Dr. J. M. W. Bean, is the first thorough, modern study of a fifteenth- 
century baronialinheritance. It begins with the restoration of 1416, whose 
terms allowed the second and third earls of Northumberland gradually to 
recover the entailed portion of the family estates. The third earl’s 
prudent marriage to Eleanor Poynings was eventually to add another 
inheritance. A second confiscation in 1461 was followed, after 1469, by a 
more liberal restoration of almost the whole original inheritance, which, 
together with the Poynings and Brian estates, was dissipated by the sixth 
earl in 1527-37. Besides tracing the complicated devolution of the 
properties through these events with as much exactness as the records 
allow, Dr. Bean throws light on the finances of the estates. Account 
rolls for the period 1434-72 show a gently declining trend in manorial 
profits, unfortunately without evidence to link up with the fourteenth 
century. In one interesting chapter, which sheds light on the political 
crisis of the mid-fifteenth century, he shows that the third earl was paying 
fees to a retinue far larger than his estate (still smaller than his great- 
grandfather’s) could support and that, by the time of his death at Towton, 
he was heavily in debt. The only unconvincing parts of this chapter are 
the more speculative conclusions (pp. 104-8) where Dr. Bean seems too 
anxious to dissociate politics from economic motivation. Declining 
profit from estate management might dispose a magnate to seek rewards 
in politics or war even if his total estate were increasing, perhaps all the 
more if he had found litigation and marriage more profitable than hus- 
bandry. And the fact that the earl’s debts were the product of excessive 
political pretensions rather strengthens than rules out the likelihood that 
he hoped to profit by his attachment to the Lancastrian cause, as no doubt 
he would if it had been successful. In contrast, the fourth earl (1469-89), 
having a larger gross income, could bear a very large retinue without 
falling into debt and the family remained financially sound in the early 
sixteenth century until the sixth earl began his unexplained liquidation. 
An enquiry into manorial conditions in the years 1469-1527 yields the 
interesting conclusions that rent income made little recovery from its low 
level and that this appears to have been compensated by a policy of 
exacting much higher entry fines, started possibly in 1517. Paucity of 
fifteenth-century evidence about leases and fines makes the second con- 
clusion precarious, as the author clearly explains; but it seems probable. 
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Though the financial records of these estates are in general rather meagre 
they have been well worth the trouble devoted to them and Dr. Bean’s 
skilful, cautious and clear presentation of the facts makes a satisfying 
and valuable contribution to the most neglected century of English 
history. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford G. A. Hotmes 


Those interested in the local history of the Netherlands or generally 
in the rich wealth of material available in Dutch notarial archives should 
note the appearance of De Notariéle Archieven in Noord-Brabant, by J. A. 
Ten Cate (The Hague: Ministerie van Onderwijs, Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, 1957). This contains lists of notaries from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries whose archives have been preserved (most, but not 
all, at’s Hertogenbosch). There is a useful short introduction discussing, 
for instance, the way in which notaries in this province were appointed at 
different periods and the terminology employed in drawing up the 
lists. 


University of Sheffield K. H. D. Hater 


Mr. D. C. Coleman’s The British Paper Industry, 1495-1860 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 2 15s.) is an excellent book of its kind. It 
covers the whole range of the paper industry’s history in this country, 
from its first introduction from the Continent in the fifteenth century to 
that double revolution of late Victorian times towards a new raw material 
—wood pulp—and a new market, in the popular newspaper press, which 
created a new industry out of the old paper-making. There has been a 
tendency in recent years for industrial history to concenirate perhaps too 
exclusively upon particular firms and particular men within firms, the 
leading enterpreneurs, and not least upon the successful firms and 
entrepreneurs. Mr. Coleman’s book, however, is the history of the growth 
of an industry. As such, it is well proportioned and balanced. The 
history of paper-making much resembles that of British industry as a whole 
in its broad phases: a decided step forward as a handicraft carried on in 
small mills in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the inevitable 
mechanization as output increased in the classic age of Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the early nineteenth century; and the enormous change of scale in 
the last seventy or eighty years. Mr. Coleman draws the general back- 
ground, relates his industry to other industries, and reviews the major 
factors at work in different periods. This is exacting work, demanding a 
taste for economic abstraction as well as for practical detail. Unlike many 
industrial historians, Mr. Coleman refuses to take demand for granted and 
goes into its changes. On the supply side, he links technique very 
sensibly with organization and organization with finance, in a way to 
bring out and underline the conditions under which even the most 
determined pioneers in the industry had to work. There are chapters on 
labour, which show the bargaining power of the skilled man in his industry 
and consequently his superior conditions compared with men in other 
industries, and on protection. These last discuss the influence of economic 
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policy on the industry before the Free Trade age. The leading paper- 
makers appear as prosperous and rising, not to say pushing, men, very 
respectful towards the older society which they were doing so much to 
undermine, very English in their ideas and ways. William Balston’, 
advice to his son Edward on going to Eton, ‘ Always remember, Edwards 
that you are not a gentleman’, is deliciously Victorian. So toois Edward’s 
later elevation to the headmastership of Eton. There is a liberal sprink- 
ling of personalities in this history, as one would expect of a book so much 
concerned with the old world of business partnerships, before the days of 
joint stock anonymity. 


University of Birmingham W. H. B. Courr 


In his account of The Country Clergy in Elizabethan and Stuart times, 
1538-1660 (London: Phoenix House, 1958), Dr. A. Tindal Hart has ex- 
tracted a good deal from the printed material of local record societies as 
well as from contemporary biographies. We have, too, what the author 
himself calls ‘snapshots’ of some of the clergy; or, if one may vary his 
metaphor, impressionistic pictures of clerical life at different periods: all 
of which is refreshing and stimulating. There are plenty of good stories, 
as well as some acute flashes of insight into ecclesiastical problems. In 
places, he gives also a fair summary of the process of change. But some- 
times Dr. Hart is content simply to use the material he finds to hand. 
For example, to devote half of the paragraph on Alexander Nowell to 
explaining his alleged discovery of bottled beer hardly does justice to one 
of the outstanding scholars of Elizabethan England. What we still need 
is a biographical analysis of the country clergy, a study in depth, working 
if necessary by samples taken at crucial periods. That, however, can 
never be done on a ration of some 160 pages for a century. But, within 
the limits that he has set himself, Dr. Hart has produced a spirited and 
interesting story of some aspects of his subject. 


University College, London J. Hurstrretp 


That excellent and generous institution, the Wiles Lectures of the 
Queen’s University of Belfast has again proved its value by providing 
Sir George Clark with the opportunity for further reflections on the 
seventeenth century. In his War and Society in the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1958) he has added to the four Wiles 
Lectures two others, already previously published, on ‘ The Barbary 
Corsairs in the Seventeenth Century ’ and ‘ The Cycle of War and Peace 
in Modern History’. As we have come to expect from Sir George, his 
lectures are full of fascinating information, of acute historical perception 
and of important generalizations, the more effective for being put forward 
quietly and unpretentiously. So closely packed is this short book that, 
in the hands of a lesser stylist, it would almost certainly have become 
turgid and obscure. In fact, it is beautifully clear and a joy to read. Sir 
George shows war as an institution, a part of the very texture of seven- 
teenth-century society and politics. There were indeed bitter protests 
against the horrors of war. Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus and Callot’s 
engravings have remained classics. But the intellectual leaders of the 
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age were concerned rather with the question of the just and the unjust 
war than with its abolition. The great French dramatists, including 
Racine, shied away from the ‘ relentless directness ’ of The Trojan Women 
and showed ‘ not a trace of social criticism or of Euripidean pity’ (pp. 
4-5), even when they were dramatizing the same subject. In an illumin- 
ating discussion of duelling, Sir George shows the ambivalent attitude of 
even the opponents of this practice towards the problem of violence. 
The Sieur de la Chapponaye, for instance, wanted to found a military 
religious order for crusading whose members would renounce duelling. 
He was prepared ‘ to settle the question by single combat with a chosen 
champion of the duellists’. War itself was less a continuation of policy 
by other means than a creator of policy itself. War was a ‘ collision of 
communities ’, though, in the earlier part of the century, ‘ any component 
part of society might break loose and smash or obstruct any other in its 
movements’ (pp. 73-4). In the course of the century, international 
relations became more orderly. As the states came more and more to 
monopolize both loyalties and the use of force, warfare became more 
systematic and, at least sometimes, less destructive to the civilian popula- 
tion. But Sir George seems to regard as oversimplified Professor 
Toynbee’s view that this was an age of relatively civilized warfare when 
the religious element had disappeared as a driving force. On one point 
of detail I have some doubts. It is generally said that the battle of 
Lepanto was decisive. Sir George says that it ‘so broke their (the 
Turks’) naval power that they were confined to the Eastern Mediterranean’ 
(p. 109). But what did it decide? The great danger of a Turkish 
offensive against southern Italy was averted, but had the decisive moment 
here not been with the relief of Malta, in 1565? Tunis was taken, but 
lost again a year later. Venice had to make peace without having 
recaptured Cyprus for the defence of which she had entered the Holy 
League. In the following years Turkish fleets of up to 100 galleys 
appeared in the central Mediterranean and the Christians were unable or 
unwilling to match them in battle, just as if Lepanto had never been 
fought. As late as 1594, twenty-three years after Lepanto, the Turkish 
fleet burnt Reggio di Calabria and besieged Messina. Internal develop- 
ments in the Ottoman empire, rather than the one disastrous battle, 
gradually weakened its naval power. These arguments do not, of course, 
affect the value of Sir George’s book. Personally, 1 would have wished 
it two or three times as long, would have wished that the author, with his 
unrivalled knowledge of the subject, had developed his many ideas at 
greater length. But, in any case, it is good to have Sir George’s authori- 
tative views so magisterially presented on this fascinating subject. 


University of Manchester H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


Readers of Williams M. Mitchell’s The Rise of the Revolutionary Payrt 
in the English House of Commons 1603-1629 (Columbia University Press. 
London: O.U.P., 1957) will be puzzled by the title. In fact, the author 
has revived a form of analysis employed in 1924 by Roland G. Usher in 
his Institutional History of the House of Commons 15 47-1641, an essay that can- 
not be described as fortunate. In essence it consists of tabulating for suc- 
cessive parliaments such figures as the number of committees appointed, 
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their size and the frequency with which particular members sat on them. 
Add, as Dr. Mitchell does, the number of speeches each member is 
recorded as making, and it might be thought that, with the aid of a slight 
who’s-who of parliament, one could detect the relative activity and 
importance of government supporters as compared with government 
critics, and perhaps perceive something like a group of critics emerging, 
along with something in the nature of opposition leadership. To assume 
that this describes the rise of a ‘ party’ is far from sound; and, to give 
the author his due, from time to time he virtually admits this, for he is 
not dogmatic. However, such a thesis as the title of this books implies 
should arise out of a thorough study of the history of each parliament 
and its personnel, with the tabular approach subordinate instead of 
predominant. Nevertheless, Dr. Mitchell’s tables—and there are more of 
them, including, for example, data about the reading of bills—do provide 
an interesting study of procedure; and this perhaps is the main virtue 
of the work. We are told that this volume is ‘the outgrowth’ of a 
doctoral dissertation. Perhaps this explains the first chapter, dealing 
with Elizabethan parliaments. Someone—if no one else, then surely 
his University Press—ought to have saved him from this. It reveals 
ignorance of anything published on the subject since Professor Usher’s 
study in 1924; and that makes it worthless and hopelessly misleading. 
The truth is that to yield their proper evidence these tabular studies 
require a wealth of general knowledge and a critical sense that only come 
with maturer years. 


Beaconsfield, Bucks J. E. Neae 


Thomas L. Moir’s The Addled Parliament of 1614 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958) may, with cautions, be described as a useful little book, 
which takes advantage of the significant amount of new material that 
has become available since Gardiner wrote his account of this celebrated 
parliament, as also of the new approach to such a subject pia an analysis of 
elections and personnel. Mr. Moir first discusses the preliminaries to 
the summoning of the parliament: the opposition of the Spanish faction 
at Court to a new parliament; the optimistic views of others, who 
believed that by various devices a pliant parliament would be secured; 
and the inexorable pressure of financial needs. Out of these preliminaries 
grew the rumour of ‘ undertakers’, exaggerated far beyond any basis of 
fact. Following this introductory survey, Mr. Moir proceeds to examine 
the elections. His conclusion that the traditional conception of them as 
“a contest between Court and country is fundamentally unsound’, 
must surely be right; but his details are far from happy. Such passages 
as ‘Crown candidates” (p. 33), ‘the Crown succeeded in electing’ 
(p. 39), ‘ the Crown nominated ’ (p. 41), ‘ the Crown secured both seats ’ 
(p. 50), Gatton ‘was under the control of the council after 1584’, 
and ‘ After 1571 the council also had a seat available at Poole’ (p. 49)— 
these are inaccurate and misleading. ‘Though useful as an interim essay, 
the chapter on elections should be treated with caution. The two suc- 
ceeding brief chapters on the composition of the two Houses, with their 
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detailed appendices, are very helpful, if occasionally open to doubt. 
Thereafter, the book consists of a narrative study of the session: a useful 
re-statement, though not entirely free from the type of loose thinking 
that mars the chapter on elections. Probably it is not altogether satis- 
factory to study this parliament in isolation, and we shall see it in better 
perspective when Professor Notestein produces his eagerly-awaited work 
on Jacobean parliaments. 


Beaconsfield, Bucks J. E. NEALE 


Thomas Gage was the first Englishman to write a detailed account of 
life in Spanish America from personal knowledge. Other Englishmen 
had been in the Indies and had recounted their experiences; but they had 
been either brief and clandestine visitors, or else prisoners, such as the 
survivors of Hawkins’s exploit at San Juande Ulua. Gage, on the other 
hand, was an English Catholic, educated at Saint Omer, who became a 
Dominican friar, found his way to the Indies, and lived happily for 
twelve years as a parish priest in various parts of Guatemala and Mexico. 
He returned to England in 1640 and eventually, having renounced Rome 
and made his peace with a Puritan government, settled down as a country 
parson. He was of some use to government as pamphleteer and informer 
and helped to bring several English Catholic priests to the gallows. He 
left his mark also upon public policy; for he supplied some of the inaccur- 
ate and prejudiced intelligence which encouraged Cromwell to launch his 
unsuccessful attack on Hispaniola in 1655. Gage’s account of his travels 
was first published in 1648 under the title of The English American. He 
had a gift for lively narrative and description; the book became, deserved- 
ly, a best-seller and went through six editions between 1648 and 1711. 
It was then largely forgotten, until 1928, when an abridged edition 
appeared, with an introduction by A. P. Newton. Now we have a new 
and fuller version, Thomas Gage’s Travels in the New World edited with an 
introduction by J. Eric S. Thompson (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1958. $5). Mr. Thompson has published, in discreetly modernized 
English, an almost complete text, omitting only the lengthy diatribes 
against Rome, which he thinks might offend Catholic readers, and which 
would probably bore most readers. His introduction contains an 
excellent brief account of the Gage family and of Thomas Gage’s own 
career. The analysis of Gage’s character, on the other hand, is somewhat 
laboured. Gage may indeed have been perpetually torn between 
conflicting loyalties to his church, his family and his native land; but one 
reader at least would prefer a simpler and less charitable explanation of 
his many changes of coat. In any case, Gage the man is of much less 
interest than the book itself. The editing is careful and accurate. There 
are a few slips—Thomas Wentworth is called ‘ Stafford’ on page xxxvii, 
and a whole sentence on page xxv is inadvertently repeated on page xiii. 
As usual with University of Oklahoma Press publications, the printing 
and production is excellent. 


University College, Ibadan J. H. Parry 
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The Historical Association has done well in turning to Christopher 
Hill for its tercentenary celebration of O/iver Cromwell (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul for the Association, 1958. 2s. 6d.) He does 
not add a thin biography to the ever-multiplying generations of overfed 
ones, nor claim to read a mind and judge a soul. The essay puts in 
crisply compact form what Mr. Hill now thinks about the English 
Revolution and the ‘ empirical revolutionary ’ who was ‘ Napoleon to his 
own Robespierre, Stalin to his own Lenin and Trotsky’. Starting froma 
list of the ‘ paradoxes’ of his character and actions, he arrives at an 
assessment that differs from those of Gardiner, Firth, and countless others 
mainly in avoiding flights of imagination and selected emphasis. His 
bias is not towards any one aspect of Cromwell, but towards the society 
that produced him. The paradoxes, he suggests, are those of the 
Revolution. Some of them are most paradoxically set forth. Great 
revolutions ‘can only’ begin by a breach within the ruling class: the 
‘ unprivileged classes’ have to be ‘ roused to effective political action’ 
by letting loose ideas that may later prove inconvenient (p. 22). Yet 
when the war came ‘ gentlemen all over England tried hard to be neutral ’. 
‘ The initiative in fighting the King came from socially lower groups’ 
(p. 13). This is alarmingly out of proportion. Of course many oppo- 
nents of the crown hated armed rebellion: there were constitutional 
royalists, and neutrals, and advocates of a compromise peace. Of course 
the few spontaneous warlike movements among the lower classes deserve 
investigation. But there is no question that the parliamentary armies 
were raised by landowners, with the wealth of London to help them. 
The common soldiers at the beginning mostly did what they were told 
and paid to do: there were far more who grumbled at being sent away to 
fight than at being kept idle. The fascinating question of the social 
distinction between advocates of ‘ compromise-peace ’ and ‘ win-the-war ’ 
is not clarified by calling the latter ‘ plebeians’. Perhaps Mr. Hill has a 
new difficulty in choosing his terms; for to judge from this he has 
abandoned and annihilated his old friends the bourgeoisie as ruthlessly as 
Cromwell did the Levellers. The readers for whom the pamphlet is 
admirably designed will find nothing dogmatically unorthodox. They 
will see the familiar sayings and deeds of Cromwell in the full setting of 
current research and argument. The arguers will wait for a fuller 
statement of Mr. Hill’s revisionism. 


University of Manchester D. H. PENNINGTON 


Tangier at High Tide: the Journal of Jobn Luke, 1670-1673, edited by Helen 
A. Kaufman (Librairie E. Droz, Geneva; Paris: Librairie Minard, 1958) 
does not add a great deal to our knowledge of the main facts of the 
English occupation of the city. It does, however, enable the reader, 
more perhaps than any secondary work ever could, to understand the 
feelings and interests of the garrison and the small colony of English 
civilians there. Luke, as secretary to the governor and as judge advocate, 
was well-placed to observe and record the interplay of personalities in 
this isolated and enclosed community, and it is with personalities for the 
most part that his diary deals. About the wider questions raised by 
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England’s acquisition of the city, and about the complex and bloody 
struggles for power which were taking place in Morocco in the years 
which it covers, he says disappointingly little. Professor Kaufman has 
provided useful though by no means exhaustive notes, a short biblio- 
graphy, lists of army and navy officers mentioned in the text, and three 


Appendices. 
London School of Economics M. S. ANDERSON 


The supposition that Oxford dons made hardly any appreciable con- 
tribution during the eighteenth century to what are now regarded as the 
primary duties of university teachers—teaching and research—finds indirect 
confirmation in Dr. W. R. Ward’s Georgian Oxford (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958). When they were not eating and drinking to excess, the 
more energetic dons devoted much of their time and an even larger 
proportion of their thoughts and energy, to making a career for themselves 
in Church or State. Once the initial steps had been taken along the road of 
preferment, the most obvious, if not always in the end the easiest, way 
was to render services to the politicians and churchmen who had profitable 
offices to bestow upon their deserving protégés. Many other dons were, 
by principle, convinced whigs or crusted tories. There was therefore a 
close link between national politics on the one hand and the conflicts 
between individual scholars or their colleges on the other. The Oxford 
riots of 1715 ‘led to the passing of the Riot Act’ (p. 56), although Mr. 
Ward denounces as ‘ wholly unwarranted ’ the opinion ‘ that the Univer- 
sity was a hot-bed of Jacobitism for more than half a century after the 
Revolution ’ (p. 55). Oxford, he argues, ‘ was as always overwhelmingly 
loyal to the dynasty, and predominantly out of sympathy with the 
ministers’ (p. 150). As a parliamentary constituency the University 
was a sort of corporate ‘ independent country gentleman’ and he con- 
cludes (p. 279) ‘ that by far the most important influence upon the voters 
was that of the corporate traditions and pressure of the colleges them- 
selves, electioneering assets which even at Christ Church were never 
devoted wholly to the service of outside interests’. But Mr. Ward makes 
no attempt to conceal his belief that ‘ the sacrifices made to politics . . . 
sacrifices which the University, as a school of the Church in a time when 
political and ecclesiastical disputes were not readily distinguished, could 
hardly avoid making’ contributed to its academic decline (p,129). 
Mr. Ward’s study is based on thorough knowledge of the printed sources, 
both for national and university history, and on a close acquaintance with 
widely scattered manuscript sources. He quotes frequently and with 
effect from the publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
which have been much less used by other scholars than they ought to have 
been. His habit of lumping together in a single footnote all the sources 
he has used in writing a paragraph no donbt reduces printing costs but is 
not a particularly scholarly device. There are one or two slips, ¢.g. 
“the Secretary of War’ for ‘ the Secretary at War’ (p. 64). More than 
once Mr. Ward writes as though there was only one secretary of state at a 
given moment (pp. 83 201 n.). He seems not to know that the Christian 
name of the Pretender’s mistress was Clementina (pp. 164, 295). A. F. 
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Steuart’s edition of Walpole’s Last Journals is dated 1890 on page 223 n. 
and 1910 on page 250 n. But all these are the merest trifles and do not 
detract from the value of a sound piece of historical scholarship. It 
should be noted that, in spite of its title, the book deals with Oxford under 
William III and Anne as well as under the first three Georges down to 
1780. 


University of Edinburgh D. B. Horn 


If a much-talking judge is like an ill-tuned cymbal, what does a quill- 
driving admiral resemble? Mr. B. L. Ranft has given the answer in his 
excellent edition of the Vernon Papers (London: The Navy Records 
Society, 1958. 45s.). Vernon was an able man and a good sea-officer, a 
sound strategist and tactician, a quite exceptionally fore-sighted adminis- 
trator, and enlightened far above the level of his contemporaries in his 
care for the health and general well-being of his ships’ companies. He 
held two important commands in King George’s War, in the West Indies 
and in the Channel. And yet, save for some clever but cheap laurels at 
Porto Bello, he had little notable success to his name, and he was finally 
relieved of his command and then dismissed the service. What went 
wrong? Perhaps Knowles laid his finger on the spot when he wrote 
‘I see so much odd management I am truly sick of it (the pen and ink is 
much more employed than the ships, leastways such as should be)’. 
Vernon was one of those unfortunates who, themselves more intelligent 
and more often right than the majority of those with whom they have to 
deal, like thrawn intellectuals can never resist reiterating their views, 
recapitulating their unsought advice, and standing pat on ridiculous points 
of personal prestige and opinion, until the nerves of their correspondents 
are frayed and raw. Worse still, perhaps, Vernon never let one word 
serve if two or three could be enlisted. This is the /it-motif of these 
papers, and of Mr. Ranft’s comments on them, which, though they do 
not alter generally accepted opinion on Vernon, throw a flood of light on 
a multitude of fascinating and often fresh details, on his views on tactics 
and signals, on gunnery and ship construction, on his most interesting 
and politically significant relations with the leader of the opposition, 
Pulteney, and on his clear perception of the réle of a fleet to the Westward, 
before Anson had made his own views known. That all this originality 
and intelligence should be so largely negatived by quite small personal 
faults was a tragedy. Vernon was not, of course, always fortunate in his 
colleagues or in his superiors. George II did not like him, Wentworth, 
the army commander at Carthagena, was a disaster, Trelawny, governor 
of Jamaica, had not had his temper or good understanding improved by a 
sojourn in the tropics, Horace Walpole could not abide him; but the 
Board of Admiralty was always patient with him, and fully justified in 
their final action, both Norris and Wager (the sound horse-sense of whose 
orders and dispatches makes one hope that the Navy Records Society 
will be able to devote a volume to that forgotten admiral) stood up for 
him whenever possible, and he got a lot of support from Chaloner Ogle, 
Martin and Byng. One of his biographers has called him the ‘ Angry 
Admiral’; like the angry young men of today, it is sometimes difficult to 
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see just what he had to be angry about. Mr. Ranft has done his work with 
sympathy and skill; perhaps he has not obtruded himself sufficiently, for, 
like Vernon’s contemporaries, one would have preferred a little less of the 
admiral and more of his editor. These are a few very minor errata, and 
one major shortcoming. An index of ship names without their ratings 
‘or the number of their guns is almost worse than useless. 

Balliol College, Oxford A. B. RopGER 


Though there have been numerous studies in French and German of 
Voltaire’s historical writings, Dr. J. H. Brumfitt’s Voltaire, Historian 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958) is the first full-scale treatment of the 
subject in English. It might have been expected that the book would 
have issued from the Cambridge school of historiography; in fact it is 
the product of an Oxford-trained modern linguist. The main body of 
the work is devoted to a detailed and convincing analysis of Voltaire’s 
evolution as a historian, from his apprenticeship in the Histoire de Charles 
XII to the maturing of his powers in the Siécle de Louis XIV and the 
crystallization of his concept of history in the Essai sur les Moeurs. ‘These 
major works illustrate Voltaire’s interest at various stages in biography, 
his emphasis on the primacy of social history and his contribution to the 
concept of universal history. As the composition of each of these 
histories was spread over considerable periods, Dr. Brumfitt is able to 
trace how Voltaire’s critical attitude to his sources was sharpened by the 
criticism to which his life of Charles XII was subjected and how his 
increasingly anti-clerical outlook affected the character, structure and 
content of the Siécle de Louis XIV. The treatment of the Essai sur les 
Moeurs, the most individual and characteristic of all Voltaire’s historical 
writings, is less satisfactory. Dr. Brumfitt’s attempt to define Voltaire’s 
relation to his humanist predecessors and to explain his legacy to nine- 
teenth-century historians does not really succeed, perhaps because he is 
so conscious of Voltaire’s lack of historical erudition and of psychological 
profundity, the superficiality of his views on causation, and the pitfalls 
into which his ideas of ‘ vraisemblance’ could lead him in the critical 
study of texts (¢f. the controversy over Richelieu’s Testament Politique). 
In his conclusion the author, on the other hand, makes large claims for 
Voltaire—suggesting that ‘ it is he who, more than any other individual, 
brings about the Copernican revolution in historiography, displacing the 
Christian European from his comfortable seat at the centre of the uni- 
verse’; that ‘it is he who, more than anyone else, inherits and at the 
same time, fructifies the tradition of historical Pyrrhonism’; and that 
he has an important place in the process whereby ‘in the nineteenth 
century history comes to be regarded as the equal of the natural sciences ’. 
The first and last of these general judgments would require to be supported 
by much more evidence than Dr. Brumfitt provides before they would 
be acceptable to historians and it is unfortunate that the claims of the 
G6ttingen Universal historians and the importance of the pre-Romantic 
historians of the later eighteenth century are not mentioned. Would it 
not have been preferable to have considered Voltaire more closely as a 
typical and leading representative of eighteenth-century ‘ rationalist ’ 
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historiography and to have studied the effect on his historical output of 
his appointment as Historiographer Royal in 1746? The bibliography 
of principal and secondary sources is a most useful one and chapters 
v and vi onVoltaire’s ‘ Philosophy of History ’ and his ‘Historical Method’ 
are interesting and suggestive. Nor are Voltaire’s minor historical 
works and pamphlets neglected, so that there is much in the book for 
which historians will be grateful to Dr. Brumfitt and not least the ease 
with which he carries scholarship. 


University of Manchester A. Goopwin 


In Das Féirstentum Hobenlobe im Zeitalter der Aufkiarung (Tibingen: 
Tubinger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, Nr. 10, J. C. B. Mohr/ 
Paul Siebeck, 1958. 24 D.M.) Wolfram Fischer has given us a study that, 
in spite of the political insignificance of the state discussed, throws much 
light on the last half century of the Holy Roman Empire, where small 
independent territories like this were very numerous, especially in south- 
western Germany. Dr. Fischer’s aim is to show, by a close examination 
of this very typical small state, within what limits it was possible for an 
enlightened patriarchal government to raise the economic and cultural 
standard of life; on this basis to assess the achievements of the rulers of 
this particular state, and so to contribute towards a historical understand- 
ing of the ancien régime in Germany. His introduction sketches clearly 
the history of the Hohenlohe lands from the sixteenth century, describing 
the many divisions that followed the first main partition in 1553-5, 
between the Hohenlohe-Neuenstein and Hohenlohe-Waldenburg branches 
of the dynasty. By the eighteenth century, the house was divided into 
six ruling lines, all of which accepted now at last the principle of primo- 
geniture. Dr. Fischer explains the further complications that followed, 
in this much-divided state, from the fact that here, as elsewhere in Germany, 
each ruler exercised authority still on a variety of legal titles over subjects 
in many scattered scraps of territory, in nineteen separate portions, for 
instance, in the case of the Ohringen line, the most important of the six. 
The main body of the work deals in turn with four of the ruling families 
(the archives of the other two being inaccessible), describing the princes 
and their courts, the system of administration and, in outline, the progress 
made by each government, first in the domain of justice and ‘ police’ 
affairs (which included then of course social welfare measures and economic 
direction), and secondly in ecclesiastical and educational matters. The 
discussion of these topics, selected in accordance with the available 
source material, enables Dr. Fischer to present a detailed account, based 
principally on original documents in the Hohenlohe archives at Neven- 
stein, of many sides of governmental activity and of everyday life in a world 
the remoteness of which from modern Germany he is most conscious of. 

St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge W. H. Brurorp 


Those who have appreciated Professor S$. T. McCloy’s previous studies 
of the ancien régime in France will look forward to his volume on The 


Humanitarian Movement in Eighteenth-century France (Lexington: University 
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of Kentucky Press, 1957). University students will find in it a useful 
general synthesis of detailed French investigations of the main aspects 
of humanitarian reform during the period. The best chapters are those 
dealing with the campaigns for the relief of the disabilities of the Jews and 
Protestants, the abolition of the slave trade, and criminal law reform. 
Less satisfactory are the concluding chapters on child welfare, public 
health and pacificism. Several general criticisms may be made. The 
author, for example, has made little effort to analyse the interconnections 
of these campaigns, or to give a reasoned general assessment of the 
French humanitarian movement as a whole. The introduction and con- 
clusion do little except advance the suggestions that the chief propa- 
gandists of reform were the philosophes and that its instigators were, not 
the victims of arbitrary rule or of racial and religious intolerance, but 
those, whether middle-class or noble, whose liberal sympathies overcame 
their loyalty to their own social order. Secondly, the approach is some- 
what mechanical. The movements for reform are each studied first as 
propaganda campaigns, in which the leading pronouncements of the 
philosophes are summarized in chronological sequence, and then in their 
legislative phase. Attention is paid to the achievements of reform before 
1789, but the main emphasis, so far as legislative reform is concerned, 
is placed on the revolutionary period. Unfortunately the nearer the 
author gets to 1789 the more insecure his command of detail and his 
judgments become. Mr. McCloy seems to be, unnecessarily, surprised 
at the limited nature both of the relief extended to the French protestants 
in 1787 and of Lamoignon’s reforms of criminal procedure in 1788. 
It would have been better if he had noted that the criminal reforms of 
1788 were, to some extent, intended to divert attention from the syn- 
chronized effort to deprive the parlements of their political powers. Some 
readers will also be puzzled by contradictory statements—such as those 
which appear on pages 199-203—with regard to the adoption of the jury 
system during the revolution. It is unfortunate that the book, which is 
obviously based on a good deal of original research, is marred by a 
number of elementary slips of detail. Lamoignon was not Keeper of 
the Seals in May 1789 (p. $3), Adrien Duport was not Minister of Justice 
in December 1790 (p. 165). Nor is it accurate to suggest (p. 118) that 
Mirabeau was responsible for much of the drafting of the Courrier de 
Provence. ‘This was mainly the work of his Genevan collaborators and 
especially of Etienne Dumont. 


University of Manchester A. Goopwin 


Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1756, vol. xxxii, 
Part 2 (Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 1958. $7.50) is a 
daily record of the meetings of the General Court from 14 January to 10 
March, and from 30 March to 21 April 1756. It gives a picture of a 
society in which the réle of government was happily limited to defence, 
the raising of money and the righting of wrongs. The major réle in 
the colony was played by Governor Shirley. The major problem was 
the war with the French and Indians: protecting the frontiers, enforcing 
the embargo on shipments of supplies to the enemy, caring for (or 
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persuading others to take care of) the so-called ‘ neutral French’, the 
Acadians brought from Nova Scotia. As the editor notes, the minutes 
of the meetings were not always carefully recorded; but they are vivid, 
authentic and, in this format, handsomely produced. 


University of Glasgow EsMOonD WRIGHT 


The ancient abbey of Soréze (in the department of the Tarn) became 
in 1683 the site of a Maurist school which lasted until 1722. The school 
was revived in 1758, was adopted as one of the new Royal Military 
Schools in 1776, experienced a difficult period in the early years of the 
Revolution, was sold to its director in 1796, and in the nineteenth century 
passed back under the control of a religious order. Its history in its 
most interesting period is traced by J. Falve de Massaguel in L’ Ecole de 
Soréze de 1758 au 9 Fructidor an IV (Cahiers de |’ Association Marc Bloch 
de Toulouse, No. 2, 1958). The treatment is scholarly and almost too 
thorough. It is difficult to see much point in the plans which show that, 
thought most of the pupils came from the south-west, some came from 
other parts of France, though it is more interesting to know that a fair 
number came from the West Indies, Spain and Italy. Nor again is it very 
surprising that the majority were non-noble. On the other hand the 
scope of the syllabus, with modern history, French and science, is surpris- 
ing. The evidence for the influence of /umiéres is more slight, though it 
was evidently sufficient to arouse criticism. However, when the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy imposed the oath, only four clerival teachers 
were left out of some twenty-four. The survival of the school during the 
stormy days of the Revolution seems largely to have been due to the 
personality of its Director. 


University College, London A. CosBan 


By compiling volume vi of the Actes Reyaux part of the Catalogue 
général des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris: Ministére de 
l’Education Nationale, 1957), Mlle. M.-M. Clément and Mlle. M.-M. 
Casaubon-Seignour complete this excellently-produced work. The first 
volume appeared as long ago as 1910. The third volume, bringing the 
Catalogue down to 1699, was published in 1946. The last three volumes, 
iv (1950), v (1955) and vi (1957), cover the period from 1700 to 5 May 
1789, the Actes Royaux after that date being regarded as belonging to the 
period of the Revolution. In the volume before us we have over 8,000 
entries, though often two, three or even four may refer to the same piece 
of legislation since the text was sometimes published not only by the 
Royal Printing Office in Paris but in other places. Nevertheless we can 
see at a glance from the titles of these Actes Royaux (consisting of Déclara- 
tions Ordonnances, Lettres patentes, Edits, Arrests du Conseil) the very 
considerable legislative activity of the French monarchy. In volume vi 
there are roughly three or more items for every week and about 200 for 
each year. One day there are issued new statutes for the Royal Academy 
of Architecture; another day there are measures to deal with cattle 
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plague in certain provinces; on yet another there is an order dealing with 
deserters from the army. Fiscal measures (some of purely local interest) 
follow one another in rapid succession, as do regulations concerning 
regiments, the law courts, particular towns or certain gilds within a town. 
At a glance we see indeed one important aspect of the French Monarchy 
—a highly centralized administrative machine, ‘ incessantly aiding, pre- 
venting, permitting’. Other aspects, notably the many impediments to 
the royal administration, are less obvious from these titles, except to those 
who already know that the initiation of legislation was a lengthy process 
and that much might happen between the enactment and its subsequent 
registration by the courts, the date of which, when appropriate, is given 
in this catalogue. For all those who will need to consult the texts of 
enactments, covering so many varied aspects of monarchical France, this 
Catalogue will be of inestimable value and the fable analytique, which we 
are promised, will not only enhance the great usefulness of the Catalogue 
but will in itself be a most illuminating picture. 


Birkbeck College, London Doucias DaAKIN 


Circumstances have delayed the review here of Sydney Seymour 
Biro’s The German Policy of Revolutionary France, 1792-1797 (Harvard 
University Press; London: O.U.P., 2 vols., 1957) until notices in other 
journals have made a detailed criticism superfluous. It would have been 
preferable to say nothing about the book if it were not for the absurd 
‘blurb’ on the cover. This relates that Mr. Biro has ‘ of course’ 
systematically combed the archives of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and London, 
and ferreted out all available sources. In fact his archival documentation 
amounts to under 100 volumes, many of which have left few traces in the 
notes. Among secondary works he shows a remarkable lack of dis- 
crimination, including outdated textbook, as well as slight or unreliable 
monographs, and excluding important and relevant works. In his 
material also Mr. Biro seems unable to distinguish between the trivial and 
the significant. His lack of a sense of proportion is illustrated by a five- 
page Appendix devoted to the spelling of the name of a lesser French 
diplomat. His ‘bits of humour’ take the form of an embarrassing 
facetiousness; and his ‘ literary skill’ may be illustrated by ‘ light beat 
the heart of France that autumn day’. All this could be passed over in 
silence, but what is really shocking is that this book should be published 
in America by Harvard University Press and in this country by the Oxford 
University Press, and described on the cover as a ‘ masterpiece of 


scholarship ’. 
University College, London A. CosBan 


The great development of historical writing in Restoration France has 
been attributed to the influence of romanticism and in particular to the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Stanley Mellon in The Political Uses of 
History: a study of historians in the French Restoration (Stanford University 
Press. London: O.U.P., 1958. 4os.), suggests that ‘it is not poetry but 
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politics which accounts for the historical-mindedness of the Restoration ’ 
(p. 1). His subject, however, is not historiography but the use of history 
as a political weapon. Liberals, not daring to defend the Revolution 
directly, he says, fell back on the explanation of historical inevitability; 
but they also followed Mme. de Staél in urging that liberty was ancient. 
Thiers traced the history of communal liberties, and Guizot found the 
origins of representative institutions in the heart of the Middle Ages. 
Since the memory of the Terror was still a little too close for historians 
to start justifying it, the liberals split the Revolution into what were 
necessary reforms and what was unnecessary bloodshed. The commence- 
ment of an apology for the latter was provided in historical terms by refer- 
ring back to the memory of the Religious Wars, the dragonnades and all 
the excesses of the old monarchy and aristocracy. As a result of their 
refusal to envisage the Revolution as a bloc they were able of detect the 
aristocratic rising with which it started. Those who were on the other 
side in politics fell back on the familiar Burke-Barruel theory of the 
complot, developed later by Augustin Cochin (to whom Mr. Mellon 
appears to attribute the shése de circonstances), and put the blame on the 
philosophes. ‘This was to transfer the debate on to ideological grounds, 
and the natural counter to the ideas of the Enlightenment was the appeal 
to religion, but here also the Restoration was exposed to historical attack, 
for its supporters were divided between the Ultramontane and Gallican 
tendencies. The abbé de Pradt, formerly one of the archbishops of the 
Empire, launched a full-scale attack on the Ultramontanes in Les Ouatre 
Concordats (1818). In 1826, almost accidentally, a controversy broke out 
over the figure of la Chalotais, the Breton par/ementaire who had been such 
a bitter opponent of the government of Louis XV. The magistrature 
upheld his memory as a defender of ancient liberties, and the Gallicans as 
an enemy of the Jesuits. About the same time appeared Montlosier’s 
Mémoire a consulter sur un systime, la société et le tréne, which summed up the 
attack on the Ultramontanes and the Jesuits and was all the more effective 
because it was delivered by an enemy of the Revolution, and as a defence 
of the monarchy against those who were presented as historically its most 
dangerous opponents. Meanwhile, on the other side, Lamennais was 
hoisting the banner of uncompromising Ultramontanism and giving 
battle against the Gallican Four Articles of 1682. The liberals undoubtedly 
had the better of the historical argument all through. Mr. Mellon judges 
that this was in the nature of the case. The fact that practically all the 
more eminent historians of the period were on their side must have helped, 
also. Within the limits which the author has set himself this a clear and 
competent study. 
University College, London A. CosBan 


Mr. William T. Hagan has been disturbed by the tendency of scholars 
to ignore all history of the Sac and Fox Indians except for the brief, 
bloody military campaign against them in the upper Mississippi Valley 
during 1832, described as the Black Hawk War. His objective in 
The Sac and Fox Indians (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958) 
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is to present the antecedents and note the repercussions of this well- 
known episode. While seeking this perspective, he has written a history 
of these tribesmen. Mutual distrust and hate between the red men and 
white settlers dated from 1804 when William Henry Harrison, as governor 
of Indiana Territory, seized a propitious opportunity to get the Indians 
to sign a treaty ceding all their lands east of the Mississippi River and a 
segment of their hunting domain west of that stream. Included was the 
area of the present state of Illinois north and west of the Illinois River, a 
strip of southern Wisconsin, and a section of Missouri. The Indians 
were allowed to live and hunt on the ceded lands ‘ as long as they remained 
their property "—or until the white pioneers wanted the acreage for 
farming. Friction developed more quickly than anticipated. In the 
years prior to the war of 1812 both the British and Americans contended 
for Indian support, and the position of the Sac and Fox remained in 
doubt. Keokuk emerged as a Sac war chief to challenge the leadership 
of Black Hawk, and henceforth the Indians were confused by divided 
counsel. By the end of 1814, the Sac and Fox had chosen the British 
side; a year later, though they had not been defeated in battle, they were 
at the mercy of the Americans. Forced to sell their lands and move west 
into lowa, the Sac and Fox found themselves in the unenviable position 
of being pressed on one side by white settlers and on the other by the 
Sioux and other Indian tribes. Black Hawk and a segment of the tribe 
known as the British band, which had always looked to British North 
America for support, finally rebelled and went back ‘ home’ to Illinois 
in defiance of treaty agreements and all other commitments. The result 
was death for most of the group. Henceforth, the Sac and Fox were a 
bitter and quarrelling people as they were removed farther west in lowa, 
then to Kansas, and finally to the Indian Territory of Oklahoma. When 
all has been said, the Black Hawk War still appears to be the key event 
in the chronicle of these people, ‘ a great dividing point’, according to 
Mr. Hagan. His thorough research on this conflict leads him to conclude 
that from every aspect it was a ‘ miserable little campaign’ (p. 201). 
The author’s sympathy with the Indians is repeatedly apparent (i+. 
pp. 180-1); he is overly critical and even displays contempt for the 
frontiersmen who participated in the ‘ massacre’ and for the legend that 
their reminiscences has created (p. 191). Perhaps his study of the 
evidence, however, makes him better qualified to judge than any other 
person whether this viewpoint is bias or balance. The book has been 
written with care; summary paragraphs at the close of each chapter 
along with smooth transition and introductory statements achieve excep- 
tional unity to what might have been a sketchy account, It is a worthy 
addition to the Civilization of the American Indian Series of the University 
of Oklahoma. 


University of California W. TuRRENTINE JACKSON 


No explorer of the American West in the first half of the nineteenth 
century received as much recognition and notoriety from his own 
generation as John C. Fremont. This exceptional concern with his 
career is explained, in part, by the publication of his distinctive official 
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reports by the United States Government and their wide distribution 
among the reading public, both in the United States and Europe; and 
also, in part, by the romance of his rise to political influence, culminating 
in his nomination for the presidency of the United States in 1856. The 
inordinate interest in Fremont has been maintained and fostered by his- 
torians who differ greatly in their appraisals of the man as a soldier and as 
a politician. Events and people associated with him thus are assigned 
an importance much greater than otherwise would be their due. Charles 
Preuss, who served as Fremont’s cartographer on his first, second, and 
fourth expeditions, kept private diaries that have long been sought, 
but only recently located and published in this volume: Exploring with 
Fremont, Erwin G. and Elizabeth K. Gudde, translators and editors 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958). Born in Germany, 
Preuss migrated to the United States in 1834, obtained employment as a 
draughtsman with the Coast Survey, but was forced to sign up with 
Fremont of the United States Army’s Topographical Engineers when 
appropriations for the Coast Survey were curtailed by Congress. From 
the outset of his travels with Fremont, Preuss found difficulty in adjusting 
to the hardships of pioneering and complained bitterly at the lack of 
physical and material comforts. His disappointment expressed itself in 
contempt for Fremont. Preuss takes his place among the outstanding 
critics of ‘ The Pathfinder ’ describing him as childish, foolhardy, stubborn, 
negligent, passionate, a simpleton, and a strange creature. The diaries 
are readable and entertaining, but little new information is found therein. 
Preuss does inform us that Fremont attempted and failed to photograph 
the topographical features of the West with a daguerreotype camera. 
Fremont never reported on the failure of this earliest known attempt at 
photographing by an explorer in the field. Preuss places the responsibility 
for the tragic failure and loss of life on the fourth expedition squarely 
on the shoulders of ‘ Old Bill ’ Williams, the mountain guide, who appa- 
rently lost the route. Thus, inadvertently and perhaps ironically, the 
cartographer helps to salvage Fremont’s reputation as a pathfinder. 
Despite such scattered bits of new historical data, the diaries are primarily 
subjective accounts of a frustrated and morose man, forced into distasteful 
employment by pecuniary considerations, who finally took his own iife. 
The editors of the diaries have prepared a distinctive introductory essay 
displaying commendable scholarly restraint in appraising the importance 
of both the accounts and their author. Preuss’s claim to fame will 
continue to be based on his cartographic and artistic, rather than his 
literary, achievements. 


University of California W. TurrentINe JACKSON 


Ireland during the first half of the nineteenth century was the great 
depressed area of the United Kingdom. While Great Britain was steadily 
advancing Ireland lagged badly behind and finally in the forties a large 
section of the Irish economy collapsed, a primitive catastrophe, the 
great famine, occurring only a short sea passage from the most highly 
industrialized country in the world. Contemporaries were both dis- 
turbed and fascinated by Irish conditions. Numerous travellers published 
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their impressions of Ireland; in 1841 a census was taken, the results of 
which were published in amazing detail; two important commissions, 
the poor law commission (whose report was disregarded) and the Devon 
commission on land tenure, which reported just before the famine, 
surveyed Irish rural conditions with microscopic thoroughness; and 
several well-known novelists, Miss Edgeworth, Carleton, Lever and 
Trollope choose pre-famine Ireland as a background for their work. 
Mr. T. W. Freeman in his Pre-Famine Ireland: a study in historical geography 
(Manchester: University Press, 1957) has used much of the available 
material to produce an economic geography of Ireland on the eve of the 
Famine. In the first half of his book he discusses a number of general 
questions—population, emigration, agriculture, industry, mineral re- 
sources and communications. In the second half he deals in considerable 
detail with the country, district by district. The latter section shows 
how economic standards in Ireland varied extraordinarily not only 
between provinces but even between adjacent areas. The general 
picture is—except in the north-east—depressing. Agriculture was 
backward and industry weak. The general cause of Ireland’s economic 
ills is forcefully driven home. Population was pressing too hard on the 
means of subsistence. Ireland lacked the essentials of nineteenth-century 
industry, coal and iron, and the sub-division of agricultural holdings 
which was extensively practised in spite of legislation and reforming 
landlords, while providing a palliative, ultimately accentuated the problem. 
Mr. Freeman devotes only a few pages to the administrative machinery 
(making incidentally misleading comments on the work of the Grand 
Juries and the National Board’s educational system) and he excludes from 
consideration religious and political issues, with the result that his pages 
convey a curiously placid impression of an Ireland distracted by sectarian 
and party strife. Still, within the limits he has set himself, Mr. Freeman 
has performed a most useful task and the value of his work is greatly 
enhanced by the series of clear and interesting maps it contains. 


Trinity College, Dublin R. B. McDowELt 


Norman McCord’s The Anti-Corn Law League, 1838-1846 (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 25s.) is a product of what may be called the 
‘Kitson Clark’ school of nineteenth-century historians. Its author 
unquestioningly admires the Anti-Corn Law League for what many 
people regard as its least admirable features. Thus, he makes no secret 
of his antagonistic contempt for Chartists of every sort and kind and of 
his lack of respect for those members of the Anti-Corn Law League who 
showed any disposition to collaborate with them, or with any section of 
them. His respect is reserved for those who maintained a rigid respecta- 
bility and refused to be diverted from the one object of securing Corn 
Law repeal, not because they sought this exclusively for its own sake, but 
rather because it could be enacted into a symbolic issue between them and 
the hitherto predominant agricultural interest. Within these limitations 
Mr. McCord has done a thoroughly competent job, with special stress on 
the League’s organization and methods of work and on the source of its 
finances. His weakness is that he puts too little stress on the economic 
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circumstances in which the League’s work was done, especially in 
connection with the disturbances of 1842. On the other hand he brings 
out very well the key réle which Cobden and George Wilson played in the 
League and the comparatively minor réles played by John Bright and the 
Londoners. The League, he makes clear, was really run and largely 
financed from Manchester, even after its headquarters had been nominally 
moved to London. His work is based largely on the Cobden Papers pre- 
served at Dunsford House and on the Wilson Papers, now at Manchester; 
but he has also made good use of the Place Papers in the British Museum 
and of other original sources, as well as of a large amount of published 
material. 


London G. D. H. Core 


In 1947 the Historical Society at Utrecht approved a project for the 
publication of the correspondence of Robert Fruin, the greatest of Dutch 
historians and the founder of modern Dutch historiography, under the 
editorship of Professor Z. W. Sneller. Professor Sneller unfortunately 
did not live to complete his task. When he died in 1950, however, the 
project was well advanced, and a body of correspondence had been 
assembled consisting of a selection from the Fruin letters at the university 
of Leiden, and such other letters as had been located in the private papers 
of families known to have had contact with him. The task he began has 
now been completed under the joint editorship of Dr. H. J. Smit, who had 
been responsible under the original scheme for the annotation of the 
correspondence, and of Professor W. J. Wieringa, Correspondentie van 
Robert Fruin, 1843-1899 (Groningen: Wolters, for Historisch Genootshap 
te Utrecht, 1957). The new editors have tried to produce the sort of 
collection which Professor Sneller intended, by adopting his original 
selection from the letters at Leiden, but modified to allow the incorpora- 
tion of new materials discovered in family papers which had escaped his 
searches. It is at least arguable that this respect for Professor Sneller’s 
preferences was misplaced, and that it would have been better to have 
started the work afresh, for the result of such divided editorship is a 
volume in which no indication is provided of the principles on which the 
selection has been made. Only Professor Sneller could have stated these 
principles fully, but the present editors would have gone some way 
towards elucidating them, and their own principles, if they had included a 
list of those letters omitted with a brief indication of their contents. The 
correspondence is in a sense a disappointment. Fruin was a professional 
historian, almost one might say an historian’s historian: he neither 
sought nor achieved the sort of fame which Macaulay had in mind, of 
producing something that would for a few days supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of young ladies; apart from his Tien 
Jaren, which was an instantaneous success in educated circles and which 
regrettably still lacks an English translation, he wrote no book. Dedicated 
to his craft at which he worked strenuously to the end, he scarcely left 
his beloved Leiden throughout a long life. Not that he was a complete 
recluse; as a liberal and a follower of Thorbecke he was keenly interested 
in contemporary Dutch politics, at least in his early years when he took 
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an active part in the controversies raised by the ‘ April-movement ’. 
But these excursions into politics were rare, became rarer as he grew 
older, and were made with some reluctance; he regretted, he said in the 
1850's, having to move around in so much foolishness. His letters 
clearly show his preoccupations; they are the letters of a somewhat 
withdrawn, increasingly isolated scholar, writing to other scholars about 
problems which concern them professionally, and are of interest princi- 
pally as evidence of the way in which a great nineteenth-century historian, 
lacking the formidable paraphernalia of bibliographical aids enjoyed by, 
his twentieth-century successor, approached the task of tracking down the 
materials he required. Occasionally, as for example in his correspon- 
dence with the Rotterdam lawyer van Reesema, or the catholic historian 
W. J. F. Nuijens, they step outside the world of scholarship to reveal 
something of his political and religious opinions and his conception of 
history, but the serious student of these aspects of the man will still prefer 
to go to his published works. For this reason it is obviously a matter of 
great regret that Fruin’s letters to his intimate and pugnacious friend 
Opzoomer have not survived, for clearly here if anywhere, at least during 
the early years of their friendship, Fruin abandoned some of his usual 
reticence. Of the production of the volume all that need be said is that it 
maintains the high standards we have come to expect of a work published 
under the auspices of the Utrecht Historical Society. The letters are 
exhaustively annotated and the index is excellent. 


Birkbeck College, London G. C. Gress 


The ‘ Southwest’ of Professor Ira G. Clark’s Then Came the Railroads: 
The Century from Steam to Diesel in the Southwest (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1958) includes, in general, the six states of Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana. His century is 
1850-1950. In presenting the evolution of railroad transportation in 
this region, Mr. Clark places emphasis upon the actual construction of the 
railroads and traces the routes followed in each of the states. However, 
this chronicle is interrupted periodically by discussions, at chapter 
length, of the railroads’ impact on the economic, political, and social 
development of this area. For example, the description of building 
activities, 1850-73, is followed by an analysis of the railroads’ réle in 
exterminating the buffalo of the Great Plains, in the range cattle industry, 
in peopling the unoccupied agricultural lands with colonists from home 
and abroad, in the growth of some villages into cities and the destruction 
of others, and finally in the determination of Indian policy, land grant 
and transportation regulations by the federal government. Mr. Clark 
overlooks no facet of railroad influence, even noting in a chapter on 
‘The Lusty Country’ that bridges along the line furnished convenient 
gallows in a treeless country, that construction camps at the end of the 
tracks were centres of lawlessness, and that upon the completion of the 
railroads the trains provided the prey for spectacular gun robbers like 
the James brothers. Most railroad historians have not drifted so far 
afield in their monographs and Mr. Clark’s decision to do so gives his 
study distinction, for better or worse. The focus of the years 1873-93, is 
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the career of Jay Gould whose desire to monopolize southwestern 
transportation led him into conflict with both rival capitalists and with 
labour. In the twentieth century, railroad corporations continued 
to influence rural and urban population patterns and to become involved in 
controversies over political policy. Competition from other carriers, by 
highway and air, forced them to launch bureaux for agricultural and 
industrial research emphasizing the economic potential of the immediate 
areas they served. At times, subsidization, direct and indirect, was 
resorted to. Unlike many recent transportation historians in the United 
States, Mr. Clark admittedly is pro-railroad in his interpretations (p. 219). 
However, he has thoroughly examined the literature pertaining to his 
subject and carefully presented the views of the railroad critics before 
penning his rebuttal (pp. 75-6). Mr. Clark has produced a book that is a 
compendium of information that should prove useful to scholars for 
many years. His bibliography of pertinent governments documents and 
periodical literature may well be the most valuable contribution of the 
volume. 


University of California W. TurRENTINE JACKSON 


The last account of Dean Church’s life, based mainly upon his 
correspondence and edited by his daughter, was published in 1894, four 
years after his death. The appearance of a new study of his life and 
writings in B. A. Smith’s Dean Church—The Anglican Response to Newman 
(London: O.U.P., 1958. 30s.) is therefore welcome. It cannot add very 


much to the biographical material on which the earlier book was based, 
except for the use made of the Gladstone papers now in the British 
Museum. These show how much Church possessed the prime minister’s 
confidence when important ecclesiastical appointments were made and 
church affairs discussed, during his tenure of the deanery of St. Paul’s from 
1871-g0. It is clear that the dean’s influence in such matters was far 
greater than is communly supposed. Dean Church is too often regarded 
as little other than the historian of the Oxford Movement, and Mr. Smith 
has done much to show that, brilliant though his achievement in that field 
was, he also deserves a more important place among his contemporaries 
than he is generally allowed by more than a very few. Among these 
Bishop Hensley Henson and Dr. Clement Webb were foremost, the 
former classing him with George Herbert and John Keble as a pastor, and 
including him with Bishop Butler, Hort, Lightfoot and Edwyn Bevan as 
one of those writers ‘ respecting whom one may say that everything that 
they write is worth reading and that the more you read of them the more 
salutary your reading comes to be’. Church is portrayed here as one of 
those whose mental freshness and natural humility saved him from any 
sense of self-importance. He was happier as a country parson, and could 
not think of himself as a bishop, though many believe that Gladstone 
would have liked him as archbishop of Canterbury on Tait’s death. 
Church had caught the enthusiasm and inspiration of Newman and when it 
was suggested to him that he had the power of transmitting to others 
something of Newman’s spirit and that to have been the disciple of such a 
master was no ordinary talent, he replied that ‘ one of the greatest of 
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“talents ’’ is having friends’. This was undoubtedly the secret of his 
influence, though it would not have sufficed without the knowledge and 
ability that went with it. He did not expect Christianity to clear up all 
difficulties, but looked at the issue between faith and scepticism in much 
the. same sort of way as Bishop Butler looked at it. He was quite 
undismayed when the theory of evolution broke upon theology and 
unsettled too many: his friendship with the American botanist, Asa Gray, 
had, as Mr. Smith says, acclimatized his mind to ‘ Evolution ’ before many 
clergymen had heard of it. Mr. Smith has made a useful study of the 
position filled by Dean Church as a quiet but strong defender of the 
Anglican position in the interval between Newman’s secession and 
Lux Mundi. He will have achieved his object if readers of his book are 
impelled now to read Dean Church’s own writings. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge J. F. Burner 


Mr. J. A. Thomas has sought in his The House of Commons, 1906-1911 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1958. 6s.), to analyse the membership 
of the Commons in three Parliaments from the point of view of economic 
interest, education, age and parliamentary experience. The tables are 
accompanied by a descriptive text. The work is open to criticism on two 
grounds. First, the author makes little attempt to secure precise defini- 
tion of his categories. Why, for instance, should he accept Dod’s 
classification of Labour members, which involves including with the 
Labour Party a considerable number of members who took the Liberal 
whip? Secondly, the text makes little attempt to explain the peculiarities 
that it describes, even when the explanation is readily available. Thus 
there seems little point in mentioning for its own sake the capture by the 
Conservatives of several seats in Lancashire at the election of December 
1910, unless some reference is made to the party’s changed attitude to 
tariff reform. A certain amount of fresh information can be gleaned from 
this little volume, especially from its tables of ‘ economic interest’. But 
a more rigorous analytical approach would greatly have improved it, and 
a fuller application of historical knowledge would have given significance 
to details which otherwise seem dull and even confusing. 


The Queen’ s College, Oxford - Henry PELLING 


Professor Arthur S. Link, the leading authority on Woodrow Wilson, 
has now turned his attention to Wilson as an international statesman in 
Wilson the Diplomatist (Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press; London: 
O.U.P., 1957. 32s.). His book is interpretative rather than narrative; it 
has no elaborate apparatus of footnotes or bibliography; bu: it is none 
the less valuable for that. Mr. Link’s purpose has been to relate Wilson, 
the man, to the problems he faced, to show how Wilson’s preconceptions 
led him to judge a situation, and how, in turn, the facts of the situation 
modified his judgments. This kind of assessment is perhaps peculiarly 
appropriate to an American. When Wilson came to the White House 
he had made no more than a fairly casual study of foreign affairs. His 
main interests had been domestic and constitutional. That was still 
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possible. The outside world was still not the accepted context, nor 
foreign policy the determinant, of national activity. Wilson brought to 
his diplomacy moral standards learned in a land both diverse and isolated. 
He faced a problem worthy of him, unique in its moral complexity. The 
first World War is still the greatest cataclysm since the French Revolution. 
Its outbreak could not be explained merely in diplomatic terms. Much 
effort and skill were wasted then, and have been wasted since, on the false 
issue of war guilt; but thinking men were shocked into questioning the 
basis of their society. To these Wilson was uniquely able to appeal. 
The man and the opportunity met. Attention has been concentrated on 
the origins of the war. In Europe much less attention has been given to 
the period when it might have been ended by negotiation. But in the 
United States too, attention has been concentrated on the origins of the 
war—the American war—and on the process by which Wilson, the 
advocate of neutrality both on moral and on political grounds, came to 
be convinced that the United States must intervene. Wilson was 
dominated, as was no other leader, by the peace to which he looked 
forward. His fight for the treaty and for the League was almost too 
directly the result of his decision for war. It is for that reason less 
interesting. It is also, probably, less important. For Wilson’s mistakes 
at Versailles, and his failure to retain American support, were secondary. 
The treaty was vastly better than it would have been without the moral 
forces which Wilson called up and led. And most of the mistakes of the 
post-war years—which were obviously not Wilson’s—were not even 
American. Between the wars Europe might, with knowledge and 
determination, have saved herself. These lacking, the United States 
could not have saved her. This must affect our judgment of Wilson’s 
work. His critics have too often fallen into the idealistic error to which 
Wilson was prone—and for which they do not hesitate to attack him— 
that of regarding as failure anything less than complete success. His 
final ‘ failure ’ has led too many to overlook how subtle, and how largely 
correct, his important judgments were. Mr. Link is not misled. His 
account of Wilson’s policy is balanced, lucid and perceptive. In giving 
it he is constantly illuminating about the great struggle which Wilson 
was trying to assess. Historians will always differ about this subject, 
but here is required reading for students both of Wilson and of the war. 


King’s College, Cambridge A. E. CAMPBELL 


Ruth L. Butler’s invaluable guide to the first twenty-five years of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review was published in 1950. It has now 
been supplemented by a Gwide to the Hispanic American Historical Review, 
1946-1955, edited by Charles Gibson with the assistance of E. V. Niemeyer 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1958). Articles, 
Notes and Documents are classified and annotated, and book reviews 
(there are 111 pages of them) are listed. 


University College, London R. A. Humpureyrs 


It is with pleasure that one welcomes the second instalment of the 
effort made by the Norwegian Research Council for Science and the 
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Humanities (Norges almenvitenskapelige forskningsrad) to inform English 
readers of the scope and fruits of research-work carried out by Norwegian 
scholars. Vol. ii of Humaniora Norvegica: The year’s work in Norwegian 
Humanities, 1951-1952, ed. Harald L. Tveteras (Oslo: Oslo University 
Press, 1958. 308.) has now appeared and consists, according to the pattern 
laid down for this series, of signed reviews or review-articles covering 
nearly all books and important contributions to learned journals over the 
whole range of the social sciences for the years 1951 and 1952, the remain- 
der being either summarized by the respective authors or listed. The 
reviewers have been given ample space (the volume runs to 385 large 
pages and reviews up to six pages can be found), the English is very good 
indeed, full bibliographical details are given for every entry including 
references to reviews in the daily press and in periodicals. The English 
historian will naturally find that the sections devoted to History, Social 
History (which includes many works which we would label economic 
history), Archaeology and Local History have most to offer; but other 
sections, notably those of Education, Religion, Literature and Art also 
repay perusal. A perusal of each section would indeed seem to be the 
only way of approach to the survey, since the arrangement within the 
section is one by authors in alphabetical order, the only exception being 
a small subsection in ‘ History ’ where the works dealing with philosophy 
of history ( a subsection which by the way shows a growing Norwegian 
interest in problems of interpretation in history, see pp. 329-55), have 
been collected together. Individual research-interests and teaching- 
commitments will obviously dictate the choice of reading in Hwmaniora 
Norvegica, but among reviews or review-articles of general interest might be 
mentioned the following: on Politics and Missionary activity in Madagascar, 
1861-75 (pp. 81-3), on Norwegian Church History in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries (pp. 87-8), on Jesuit attempts at Counter-Reformation 
in Denmark (pp. 89-90), on the late Professor Keilhau’s Monetary history 
of Norway (pp. 112-17, a particularly valuable review in that the occasional 
mistakes of Keilhau for the pre-Napoleonic period, in which he was less 
expert, are corrected), on the collective work, History of Norwegian 
shipping (pp. 340-1), on a monograph of Svalbard (Spitzbergen) in 
international politics, 1871-1925 (pp. 348-50), the review-article on 
various bank histories (pp. 356-60). It is known that vol. iii of Humaniora 
Norvegica is already in the press, so there is every hope that through this 
excellent venture (the initiative for which was first taken by the Society 
for Norwegian Cultural Research) our knowledge of what the historians 
of Norway are doing will be brought increasingly up to date. 


London School of Economics RaGNuitp M. Hatron 


Information about either the heraldry or genealogy of Poland is 
scarce enough in any western language, and students of these subjects 
must be deeply grateful to M. Simon Konarski for his lucid and scholarly 
Armorial de la Noblesse Polonaise Titrée (Paris: chez Vauteur, 25 rue 
Taitbout, Paris IX, 1958. £5 5s.). In fact, titles among the aristocracy 
of Poland are both a recent and an alien innovation; the resolute and 
egalitarian spirit of the sz/achta stood out for centuries against any 
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discriminations of rank among its members. As a consequence the 
careful accounts which follow of 287 Polish families include many of 
houses ennobled by powers beyond the frontiers of Poland, whether her 
absorbent neighbours or the more innocent Holy See. Students of 
heraldry will, however, wish that M. Konarski’s work, which includes an 
introduction most helpful from the standpoint of nobility, had touched a 
little more fully on the distinctive features of Polish heraldry. Though 
the notice of each family has a hatched coat-of-arms, these are not blazoned ; 
yet many of the charges in the Polish system—a considerable proportion 
based on the horseshoe—are unusual. Furthermore one would have 
wished for a fuller explanation of the arrangement whereby more than 
one family can bear the same arms (and crest) which seemingly belong to 
a more embracing dynasty: for example the Princes Sapicha and Swirski, 
the Counts Ilitiski, Karnicki and Starzeriski all bear the same shield, 
which is qualified as that of Lis, though the crest of the first two differs 
from that of the last three: in any case the charge on the shield is one 
unknown to western heraldry, and unnamed here. 


Trinity College, Oxford M. MACLAGAN 


The Camden Miscellany, vol. xxi (Camden 3rd Series xc. London: 
Royal Historical Society, 1958) contains two items. The first is ‘ The 
Chronicle attributed to John of Wallingford ’ edited by Richard Vaughan. 
This is a thirteenth-century chronicle of Anglo-Saxon England from the 
beginning (Brutus) to Cnut, and is interesting as an example of what an 
intelligent student could produce by way of an historical essay in a 
well-stocked monastic library. John of Wallingford relied, not on the 
obvious historical sources nor on the cartularies of his house, but on the 
Libellus de Regibus Saxonicis (much of which he copies verbatim), William 
of Jumiéges, a lost Northumbrian chronicle, and the monastery’s collec- 
tion of saints’ lives. The first impression of his work is therefore quaint, 
and the few original scraps of original information which it contains, such 
as the reference to ‘ Wistoche ’ as the best Danish stronghold in Mercia, 
must be received with caution. But the determined Anglo-Saxonist 
will find the work useful for the reconstruction of lost texts such as the 
alleged Northumbrian chronicle. His task would have been made easier 
if the editor had printed the derivative passages in a distinctive type, but 
the necessary references are all to be found in the learned, if somewhat 
cryptic, footnotes. Some pieces of information, such as the alleged gift 
of Dorset by Edward the martyr to his step-mother, may prove to be both 
correct and interesting. The second item in the volume, ‘ A Journal of 
events during the Gladstone Ministry 1868-74’ by John first Earl of 
Kimberley, edited by Ethel Drus, is a vivid little work. It was intended 
by its author as a private literary piece, the text as it has survived being 
not the original journal but a sort of ‘ second edition’ made in 1877. 
Kimberley was successively lord privy seal (1868-70) and colonial 
secretary (1870), and he had had previous experience of Irish and Foreign 
Affairs; he was well-informed and in the counsels of the great, but not of 
them. Consequently he did not feel obliged, in the privacy of his journal, 
to defend every decision of the government, and his criticisms of Gladstone 


, 
; 
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(on grounds of both temperament and policy) are particulary interesting. 
The editor has filled in the picture with lucid and helpful footnotes and 
has also contributed a judicious account of this part of Kimberley’s 
career. 


Merton College, Oxford R. H. C. Davis 


In his Riddell Memorial Lectures, Freedom and Necessity in History 
(London: O.U.P., 1957. 6s.) Dr. H. G. Wood defends ‘ the distinction 
drawn by Windelbrand and Rickert, and developed by Troeltsch ’ between 
science as understood by the physicist, who seeks general principles, 
and science as understood by the historian—‘ the appreciation of particu- 
lars whose nature cannot be fully explained by general laws’. He feels 
that, in The Nature of Historical Explanation, Mr. Patrick Gardiner is 
aspiring too definitely to ‘explanation as it occurs in the sciences’. 
He is not satisfied with Mr. Rowse’s distinction between a ‘ surface 
stream of events ’ which is obviously affected by the volitions of individual 
people, and the ‘ deep underlying tides and currents ’ which would have 
continued much the same even if Napoleon had died at the age of twenty. 
Many people will agree with Dr. Wood, feeling that in point of fact the 
‘surface drama’ cannot be separated from the profounder structural 
history; for it is difficult to believe that the victory of Hitler in a war 
that he may have lost only by a hair’s-breadth would have had no effect 
on the profounder evolution of society—even the development of 
‘ capitalism ’ itself. Professor Childe, seeing that the occurrence of a 
new invention depended on preceding conditions, could slide into the 
view that preceding events ‘determined’ the appearance of the new 
invention. Dr. Wood rightly replies: ‘ Making an omelette is dependent 
on, conditioned by, the breaking of eggs; it is not the necessary conse- 
quence of broken eggs’. In general he wisely insists that the world 
today is in danger of overlooking the importance of individual acts of 
decision, the possibility of genuine creativeness which is open to the 
human mind, and the existence of the thing which Nietzsche called ‘ the 
mighty impulse to a new deed’. It is possible, however, that he sees 
antithesis where no antithesis really exists. It is possible that the world, 
though it needs to be reminded of the importance of human wills in 
history, needs also to be urged to bring more and more of the past into 
the dominion of science as Mr. Gardiner understands it. Dr. Wood 
admits that ‘human freedom is subject to strict limitations’, and he 
recognizes that much of human conduct is ‘ habitual ’—that in reality 
men are not always magnificently asserting their liberty in momentous 
decisions, He pays too little attention to the truth in Mr. Rowse’s thesis 
that ‘ Freedom for a human being consists in knowing the extent to which 
he is conditioned and choosing his course accordingly’. A writer may be 
seeking to understand an historical process for the very purpose of in- 
creasing human control over events; but Dr. Wood, misled by some 
dangerous prejudices in Sir Isaiah Berlin, throws up his hands in horror, 
too quickly imagining that this is ‘ historical inevitability’. Granted the 
truth of his criticism of Hume, those of us who have most felt the ‘ un- 
historical’ character of the writing of the Age of Reason have been 
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forced to open our eyes to the contribution which Hume and his con- 
temporaries made to the development of historical scholarship. The 
Marxists seem to be the chief objects of Dr. Wood’s attack—and the 
events of the present-day are very much in the front of his mind—but 
there is great flexibility in the Marxian theory, as some of its better 
exponents have sometimes shown. A very few adjustments in what may 
sometimes be the unfortunate vocabulary of the Marxists would meet the 
particular objections that Dr. Wood has made to this system. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge H. BurrerFiELD 


The Report of the Public Archives for the Years 1933-1954 (Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1956) resumes this series after a year’s interruption. 
Noteworthy acquisitions of the archives in these two years were the 
Mackenzie King Papers (access to which is restricted until 1975), and 
the papers of Sir George E. Foster and Sir Clifford Sifton. It is the 
policy of the archives to acquire microfilm copies of the papers of former 
secretaries of state for the colonies and among these historians will note 
with special interest papers relating to Canada of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth earls of Derby, which have not hitherto been accessible to 
scholars. The archives of the Hudson’s Bay company to 1870 are also 
being microfilmed. This interesting report will heighten the envy which 
scholars from some other parts of the Commonwealth feel of the Canadian 
Archives’ ability to extract money from their Government. Let us hope 
that Canadian historians’ books will do justice to the wealth of material 
provided for them. 


University of Otago W. P. Morreti 


Business History is a new periodical from Liverpool University 
(Liverpool University Press, annual subscription 30s., two issues annually). 
Its appearance reflects the growing specialization in historical research— 
even the growing specialization within economic history—which has 
been accompanied by a certain localization of function among such 
specialized historical periodicals at various universities. The venture 
is timely because the history of business enterprise has been claiming 
increasing attention from economic historians throughout the world; 
and other countries (not alone the United States) have learned journals 
devoted to it. From the first issue it appears that the editors hope that 
their pages may be read and appreciated by business men, who are facing 
the same problems in the present which the historian of business studies 
in the past. A business enterprise deserves (for its own prestige as well 
as for the intrinsic historical importance involved) as responsible treat- 
ment when its history is written as one hopes it receives always from its 
management. Should the aim of the editors be fulfilled it may do some- 
thing to check the growing flood of lavishly-produced, historically 
worthless collections of tit-bits which pass as ‘centenary histories’. 


Queen’ s College, Cambridge PETER MATHIAS 
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Notices of Periodical and Occasional Publications, 
mainly of 1958 


THE FOLLOWING list is based on actual inspection of the periodicals 
concerned, which in many cases are sent to the Review by the courtesy 
of their editors and publishers, and which are read by contributors to 
whom the Editor wishes to express his thanks. It should be noted that 
contributors are not asked to include all articles, but only those to which 
in their judgment attention should be drawn; and that articles of a purely 
bibliographical or archaeological character or which deal exclusively with 
American history are not normally included. Most of the items listed 
appeared in 1958, but a few are earlier. 


General History and International Affairs 


B. F. Porshnev gives an interesting and energetic reply to his Soviet critics on the 
question of the date of the origin of human society. Vop. Ist., No. 2. 

V. A. Ustinov, in a paper read before the Historical Faculty of Moscow University 
and published with special promptness, ibid. No. 9, describes the methods he has used 
to decipher certain vowels in the Minoan ‘ Linear A’ script. Due acknowledgment is 
paid to Ventris’s discovery. 

G. G. Diligensky and S. L. Utchenko list and briefly discuss Soviet works published 
over the last forty years on the history of the ancient world. About seventy titles. 
Ibid. No. 1. 

Louis Hambis surveys the evidence for the early history of the Huns and their 
connection with the Hiong-nou. Rev. Hist. ccxx. 

A. Momigliano surveys the development of philology and its relation to the study 
of history from ancient times to the present day. Riv. stor. ital. bxx. 

K. Heussi maintains that there is no satisfactory evidence that St. Peter was ever in 
Rome. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 

Afif Erzen discusses the réle of the provinces in the decline of the Roman Empire, 
and the consequences of the political equality granted to the provincials under the 
Republic. (In Turkish) Belleten, xxii. 

W. H. Frend studies connections between persecutions of Judaism and persecutions 
of Christianity in early times. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ix. 

E. A. Thompson throws light on the weaknesses in weapons and tactics of early 
Germanic warfare against the Romans. Past and Present, No. 14. 

K. Tymieniecki ‘ The Collected Works of Stefan Czarnowski ’. [Article-review by 
one of the most eminent Polish historians which studies the history of religion and 
culture with pronounced sociological approach; includes important discussion of 
Celtic societies in antiquity and the early middle ages]. Roczniki Historyczne, xxiv. 

F. Halkin prints the Greek Passion of SS. Libya, Eutropia and Leonis, martyrs at 
Nisibis, and argues against their historicity. Anal. Boll. bxxvi. 

A. H. M. Jones argues that the tied colonate of late Roman times originated as the 
by-product of legislation, probably Diocletian’s, with mainly fiscal motives. Past and 
Present, No. 13. 

Christine Mohrmann discusses the development of Latin prose and poetry from 
the fourth to thirteenth centuries and the characteristics of the Carolingian and twelfth 
century renaissances. Classifies the Latin of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a 


living, if subsidiary, language adequate for the cultural exchanges of a developed 
civilization. Cahiers de Civ. Médiévale, i. 
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J. O. Tjader reconstructs and comments upon a fragmentary document in Schloss 
Pommersfelden, Schéborn pap. lat. 14, identifying in it the entry of an imperial rescript 
and a written cautio in the acta of a transaction at Ravenna late Feb. a.p. 433. Scrip- 
torium, xii. 

A. R. Natale analyses the Irish script in certain eighth-century Italian manuscripts. 
Arch. stor, ital. cxvi. 

J. Deér takes up questions raised by P. Schramm on the preparation of Charlemagne’s 
coronation in Rome; he sets out to prove that no cession of imperial honours to the 
benefit of the Frankish king took place. The pope himself had taken in this respect 
the place of the Byzantine emperor. Only Leo III was forced by the complete break- 
down of his authority in 799 to a change of policy which led to the act of Christmas 
800. Schweizer Beitrige zur allgem. Gesch. xv. 

H. Léwe, on the basis of Visigothic, Anglo-Saxon and Lombard historical writing, 
concludes that the Carolingian empire was not recognized by contemporaries as ‘ the 
superior political instance of Christendom’, and that the idea that the imperial title 
imparted a specific auctoritas, or had even ‘ a merely ceremonial significance ’ cannot be 
maintained. On the contrary, there was even at that date latent resistance to Frankish 
imperial pretensions. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiv. 

F. C. Scheibe adduces stylistic reasons for thinking that Alcuin participated in 
drafting Charles the Great’s Admonitio generalis. (This, in his view, indicates that the 
scholarly circles at Charles’s court exerted influence over the practice of Carolingian 
government.) Ibid. 

Aydin Sayili publishes the Arabic text and a Turkish translation of a 
on the Pythagorean theorem by the ninth-century Muslim mathematician, Thabit b. 
Qurra, the importance of which he had already remarked on in a communication to the 
1956 Congress of the American Society for the History of Science. (In Turkish, with 
Arabic text.) Belleten, xxii. 

E.-J. Arnould surveys two centuries of cultural contact between France and England 
(871-1066). Ann. de Normandie, viii. 

Theodor Schieffer, in a very full examination of the charters of Zwentibold, Louis 
the Child and Charles the Simple, as rulers of Lorraine, casts new light on the history 
of the middle kingdom before its incorporation in the East Frankish realm (Zwentibold 
was stronger and more independent than commonly assumed; he had a fairly efficient 
writing-office). [Technical but important.] Deutsches Archiv. f. Enforschung d. 
Mittelalters, xiv. 

G. Arnaldi argues that Liutprand of Cremona’s famous denunciation of ‘ the 
Romans’ was provoked by the citizens of tenth-century, not ancient Rome. Arch. 
della Soc. Romana di stor. pat. bxxix. 

E. R. Labande discusses the general features of pilgrimages in the tenth to twelfth 
centuries, particularly to Rome, the Holy Land and Compostella. Cahiers de Civ. 
Médiévale, i. 

C. V. Sélver and G. J. Marcus dispute the fashionable theory of transatlantic 
passages made solely by dead reckoning. Mariner’s Mirror, 44. 

F. Weigle, continuing his textual studies of the letters of Gerbert of Rheims, criticizes 
the view that Gerbert himself edited and published them. (Of the two versions, one 
represents Gerbert’s private register, not intended for publication, the other was put 
together in Reims after Gerbert’s death.) Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. 
Mittelalters, xiv. 

L. Santifaller lists the letters and privileges of Pope John XIX, 1024-32. [Seventy- 
six items, twenty-four more than in Jafié-Loewenfeld. A new edition of JL. 4079, 
for Cluny, and important comments on JL. 4065, 4071, 4088.] Rémische Hist. 
Mitteilungen, i. 

J. Autenrieth, re-examining the so-called ‘ Collection in 74 Titles ’, adduces further 
arguments in support of the view that the Appendix was the work of Bernold of 
Constance. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiv. 

J. Leclercq studies St. Bernard’s prefaces for the light they throw upon his attitude 
of mind as a writer, and examines variant versions of some of his works for light upon 
his methods of composition. Cahiers de Civ. Médiévale, i. 

Rita Lejeune argues that the literary influence of Eleanor of Aquitaine and her 
children gave birth in the second half of the twelfth century to a European literature 
of French character. Ibid. 
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M. Aubert argues for a specific Cistercian architecture, involving a broad similarity 
of plan of Cistercian abbeys. Ibid. 

K. Wand discusses the relations of Cologne and its archbishops with England 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Aus Mittelalter und Neuzeit (Festschrift 
zum 70 Geburtstag von Gerhard Kallen). 

F. J. Schmale analyses the letter-book of Bernard of Meung, and discusses the 
relationship of the manuscripts and different versions. (Includes a table of incipits.) 
Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixvi. 

H. E. Mayer adduces evidence to show that the well-known letter alleged to have 
been sent by Frederick I to Saladin in 1188 was composed in England, in his view as 
* propaganda’ in favour of acrusade. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, 
xiv. 

K. Peball relates the marginal annotations of texts of canon-law interest in Pope 
Innocent III’s Register (previously noted by Kempf and Hageneder) to the known 
decretal collections of the period 1198-1226. (Important for the origins of these 
collections.) Rémische Hist. Mitteilungen, i. 

L. Santifaller, as editor, prints three studies (by H. Feig] and O. Hageneder) on the 
registers of Pope Innocent III. Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
Ixv. 

The late J. Destrez and G. Fink-Errera raise critical questions about manuscripts 
apparently dated, in which the scribes have copied the dates of their exemplars. Scrip- 
torium, X11. 

Wilhelm Schwarz discusses the guilt of Jacques de Molay, last Grand Master of the 
Templars. Die Welt als Geschichte, xvii. 

H. Schmidinger attempts to show how the earlier ‘ ideal’ or symbolic literary 
portraiture of popes came to be replaced in later medieval sources by a more ‘ realistic’ 
treatment (exactly as in painting and sculpture). Rémische Hist. Mitteilungen, i. 

E. F. Jacob reviews recent literature concerning the conciliar movement emphasising 
the contributions from Eastern Europe. Bull. J. Rylands Lib. 41. 

A. Bossuat discusses the use of the Trojan myth in literary propaganda during the 
Anglo-French conflict of the fifteenth century. Ann. de Normandie, viii. 

Ludger Meier produces evidence of quodlibetical disputes outside the universities 
of the fifteenth century (Halberstadt, Soest, Bremen, etc.) in which secular canons and 
friars participated. Rev. d’hist. ecclés. liii. 

Z. Rueger edits the treatise attributed to Gerson De auctoritate concilii, confirms its 
authorship, and places it in the context of the preliminaries to the Council of Pisa 
(1408-9). Ibid. 

M. del Treppo assembles a wealth of information on commerce, trade routes, 
shipping, and marine insurance centred on Barcelona, 1428-9. Riv. stor. ital. lxix, Ixx. 

D. Caccamo discusses exhaustively the diplomatic antecedents to the crusade of 
Varna (1444). Archiv. della Soc. Romana di Stor. Pat. lxxix. 

G. Corti publishes an account of a Florentine visit to Egypt and the Holy Land, 
1488-9. Arch. stor. ital. cxvi. 

Paola Ambri Berselli prints twenty-eight letters from Louis XII to the authorities 
of Bologna, from the state archives of Bologna. Rev. Hist. ccxviii. 

A. Momigliano describes the fortunes of Herodotus in the Hellenistic world and 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, History, xliii. 

G. Sasso analyses closely Polybius’ cyclical theory of government and Machiavelli’s 
fundamental departures from it in the Discorsi. Riv. stor. ital. bxx. 

T. J. G. Locher gives an analysis of the descriptions of Russia by twenty, probably 
the most important, western writers from Paulus Jovius (1537) to A. C. Burch (1632), 
the last-named being a diplomatic report still in manuscript. The writer maintains 
that the unfavourable impressions of these writers made a persistent mark on western 
opinion. Bijdr. voor geschiedenis, bxx. 

E. R. Samuel prints documents relating to Portuguese Jews in Jacobean London 
and traces their connection with the Marrano communities in Antwerp and Amsterdam. 
Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xviii. 

S. D. Skazkin emphasizes the réle of grain exports to Western Europe as a factor 
in prolonging the existence of serfdom in Europe east of the Elbe. Vop. Ist., No. 2. 

A. Malvezzi considers at length and publishes many documents to illustrate papal 
relations with France and Spain between 1624 and 1627, with especial reference to the 
problem of the Valtellina. Arch. stor. lomb. 1957. 
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N. Hans shows that Polish Calvinists and Socinians exercised a direct influence 
upon thought and education in England and Holland in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. xxxvii. 

M. D. Knowles sketches the history of the Bollandists and their activities. Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. viii. 

Aydin Sayili publishes in English the paper read at the Symposium on the History 
of Science held at Pisa-Vinci in June 1958 on the Islamic origins of certain European 
scientific (and, especially, astronomical) discoveries in the seventeenth century, in which 
he advances the view that even after Islamic science had passed its most fertile period 
it still made significant contributions to Western research. Belleten, xxii. 

G. R. Healy traces the conflict in French Jesuit missionary writings between the 
concept of the noble savage and the realities of tribal society. The cighteenth-century 
position is shown to be close to that of the philosophes. William and Mary Quart. xv. 

Sir Hilary Jenkinson urges the need of a survey of modern Jewish archives in 
England and also of an international guide to Jewish records, Trans. Jewish Hist. 
Soc. xviii. 

M. Silberschmidt surveys the contributions made by cighteenth-century England 
to the development of thought and politics in modern Europe. Schweizer Beitriige 
zur allgem. Gesch. xiv. 

E. Walder compares the political ideas of European monarchs during the 
Enlightenment with those of the French revolution. Ibid. xv. 

H. D. Schmidt examines the propaganda value of the ‘ Hessian Mercenaries ’ in 
eighteenth-century Germany and afterwards in American politics. History, xliii. 

Jacques Godechot sketches the reaction of commercial groups in the Low Countries, 
the Rhineland, Switzerland, Italy and Egypt, to the French Revolution: this appears 
to have been generally favourable. Amer. Hist. Rev. Ixiv. 

F. Spencer shows why Sandwich rejected the Russian offer to include masts in the 
contraband clauses of the Anglo-Russian commercial treaty of 1766—a decision based 
on assumptions reversed by the subsequent American war. Mariner’s Mirror, 44. 

Jacques Donvey shows that the first proposal for an alliance between France, 
Spain and the U.S.A. was handed over to Aranda, probably in November 1776, and 
that, in all probability, their author was not Deane but Beaumarchais. Rev. Hist. ccxviii. 

J. Jacob Neusner assesses the specific influences of Anglo-Jewry on American 
Jewish life, 1775-1850. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xviii. 

M. S. Anderson ably analyses the reasons for the failure of the Great Powers to 
resist Russian annexation of the Crimea in 1783-4. Slav. and E. Europe. Rev. xxxvii. 

A. Goodwin provides a comparative study cf regionalism in politics in Lancashire 
and Normandy during the French revolution. Annales de Normandie, viii. 

J. P. T. Bury analyses the connections between England and Normandy in the 
nineteenth century. Ibid. 

L. Dermigny prints an interesting account (from Swiss family papers) of the early 
vicissitudes of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company, written by the founder’s 
father, the well-known Physiocrat (who is shown to have inspired the gunpowder 
factory as an item in other family enterprises in North America). Rev. d’hist. des 
colonies, xliv. 

J. P. Faivre gives new details of Hamelin’s scientific expedition to Australasia, 
1800-3. Ibid. xlv. 

L. Jore re-examines episodically the evidence of French interests in California and 
argues that annexation was never officially entertained in Paris. Ibid. xliv. 

F. Boyer compares the attitudes of Lamartine and Bastid towards French interven- 
tion in north Italy in 1848. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. v. 

The late A. M. Hyamson studies the case of Don Pacifico in detail. Trans. Jewish 
Hist. Soc. xviii. 

A. S. Kaufman traces the development of an industrial working class in Burma 
from the nineteenth century to the outbreak of World War II. One of the first Soviet 
contributions to the study of Burmese social history. Vop. Ist., No. 3. 

Jacques Godechot and Francoise Perot, by a study of the dispatches of the French 
Minister in Turin, 1853-5, the Duc de Guiche, show that he played a smaller part in 
securing Piedmontese intervention in the Crimea than did Sir James Hudson. They 
give further evidence of the importance of the attitude of Victor Emmanuel in the 
decision of Cavour’s government to intervene. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, Anno xlvy. 

H. Ben-Israel re-examines Carlyle’s French Revolution, finding its originality to lie 
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primarily ‘ not in interpretation but in historical form’; Carlyle was an artist rather 
than a scholar. Hist. Journ. i. 

H. Barth accounts for the influence of de Maistre’s catholic restoration of social 
theory on A. Comte by the positivist’s interest in the mediaeval hierarchical order 
without the content of Christian doctrine. Schweizer Beitrage zur allgem. Gesch. xiv. 

O. F. Solovyov brings together some interesting details of Russo-Indian relations 
in the nineteenth century, disposing in rather cavalier manner of the bogey of the 
* Russian threat to India’ and arguing that her aims were purely commercial. A 
oe contribution to the subject. Vop. Ist., No. 6. 

C. J. Bartlett discusses, mainly from dispatches of British envoys at Tangier and 
Madrid, Franco-British relations on the question of Morocco in the years immediately 
prior to 1878. Bull. LH.R., xxxi. 

Val R. Lorwin reflects on the relationship between working-class politics and 
economic change in W. Europe, mainly in the nineteenth century, pointing out that 
comparative studies are urgently needed. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

I. A. Bakh discusses Marx’s views on the agrarian question in the 1st International. 
Vop. Ist., No. 5. 

A. Novotny argues that Bismarck was activated, at the Congress of Berlin, by 
* European’ ideas. (This conjuring trick is performed by defining Bismarck’s ‘ idea 
of Europe’ as, while leaving the difficult questions open, to establish and maintain 
good relations between the three east-European empires, and in this way to keep the 
peace of Europe.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 

G. N. Reutov depicts the Cyprus Convention as the climax in a prolonged nefarious 
campaign of deliberate aggression on the part of Great Britain. [Stimulating if un- 
convincing.] Vop. Ist. No. 3. 

W. Holtzmann publishes excerpts from the recently discovered correspondence of 
Theodor v. Sickel and Oreste Tommasini between 1886 and 1908. Arch. della Soc. 
Romana di Stor. Pat. bxxix. 

J. A. S. Grenville argues that the failure of Austria-Hungary to renew the Mediter- 
ranean Agreements of 1887 in 1895-7 was a turning-point in British relations with the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. xxxvi. 

A. E. Campbell argues that the only reality behind hopes for a joint Anglo-American 
policy in the Far East 1895-1903 was that Britain and the U.S.A. each hoped the other 
would prevent the break up of China. Hist. Journ. i. 

Seward W. Livermore lists the ceremonial visits of American warships to European 
ports in the period 1903-13 and relates them to the foreign policy of the U.S.A. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

S. S. Grigortsevich illustrates the development of national opposition to Japanese 
domination in Korea between 1906 and 1916. [An interesting contribution to under- 
standing of an unfamiliar subject.] Vop. Ist., No. 10. 

R. B. Jones prints a memorandum by Sir Alfred Milner of a talk he had with 
Clemenceau on 10 April 1907 about Anglo-French co-operation against German 
attack. Bull. I.H.R. xxxi. 

F. T. Konstantinov and L. N. Velikovich survey, through spectacles highly coloured 
with ideology, the effects of the Bolshevik Revolution upon the Slav countries of 
eastern Europe. Vop. Ist., No. 7. 

Hans W. Gatzke reviews Russo-German military collaboration a in the — 
of new material, especially the papers of General von Seeckt and the documents of 
German Foreign Ministry. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

Sidney Bradshaw Fay outlines early attempts at international ‘organization in 
Europe; refers to League of Nations and its failure, as a preliminary to a discussion of 
contemporary European problems. Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 70. 

K. S. Sasinny dumps -neekenietnal Oealieen yeti Vop. 
Ist., No. 4. 

"The successful attempt of Nasaryk and Bened to keep on good terms with Great 
Britain as well as France when those two countries were at loggerheads over the 
eee ane 1923 is described by Véra Olivova on the basis of the un- 
roar archives of the Czechoslovak Foreign Office and of the President’s chancery. 

koslovensky Casopis Historicky, vi 

Zygmunt J. Gasiorowski examines the diplomatic relations between Russia, Ger- 
many and the Western Powers in 1924-5 with some emphasis on the problem of 
Poland. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx. 
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F. Fischer reviews United States-Russian relations between 1900 and 1945. (Con- 
flicting interests in Asia weakened the old friendship; but mutual fear of Germany 
and Japan brought the two powers together, in spite of ideological differences.) Hist. 
Zeitschr. clxxxv. 

A. N. Krasilnikov draws an unsympathetic picture of British policy towards the 
U.S.S.R. between 1929 and 1932. Vop. Ist., No. 4. 

I, D. Ostoya-Ovsyany discusses the secret Franco-German conversations in 1936-7. 
Ibid. No. 1. 

By an extensive but selective use of the unpublished archives of the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Office Robert Kvatek adds something to what we already know of the diplo- 
matic prelude to the Munich Agreement of 30 September 1938. The article is especially 
interesting for the light it throws on the Czechoslovak government’s reaction to the 
Runciman mission. oslovensky Casopis Historick§, vi. 

Yu. V. Arutyunyan sets out to argue the unconvincing thesis that the U.S.A. was 
primarily responsible for the Munich Agreement. Vop. Ist. No. 2. 

A. A. Drizul attempts to portray the Soviet annexation of Latvia in 1940 as the 
logical climax of the anti-Ulmanis movement within the country. [But much mani- 
pulation of the evidence fails to conceal the fact that the Latvian Communists until 
the last moment campaigned for an independent Soviet Latvia, not for incorporation 
into the U.S.S.R.] Ibid. No. 11. 

G. N .Sevostyanov analyses from the Soviet standpoint the course of events leading 
to the outbreak of war in the Pacific (September 1940—April 1941). Ibid. No. 5. 

G. M. Tavrovskaya gives the Soviet viewpoint on the formation of the Grand 
Alliance, making very limited use of Soviet Foreign Ministry archives, as well as 
Western memoirs. Ibid. No. 12 (1957). 

Academician I. M. Maisky angrily attacks Britain for failing to open a Second Front 
in 1942 or 1943, without however examining the military considerations involved. 
Ibid. No. 1. 

Walter Muir Whitehill recalls the personal and martial characteristics of Admiral 
Ernest King, U.S.N. (d. 1956) and deals with his British critics. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Proceedings, 70. 

George G, Iggers examines the idea of progress in recent philosophies of history. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx, 

O. F. Anderle defends vigorously the position that ‘ theoretical history’ of a 
scientific nature (i.e. history other than a descriptive account of the course of events) 
is practicable. (The present stage of historical study corresponds to the descriptive 
accumulation of data in the natural sciences.) [An important contribution to historical 
thinking.] Hist. Zeitschrift, clxxxv. 

R. Wittram discusses what is meant by ‘ fact’ in history, and in what sense and 
degree the individual is the true subject-matter of historical study. Stimulating. Ibid. 

W. Treue discusses the value of documentary films as historical sources. Ibid. 
clxxxvi. 

William L. Langer gives a stimulating presidential address to the American His- 
torical Association advocating an interest by historians in psychology. Amer. Hist. 
Rev. lxiii. 


Africa 


Jacques Vandier discusses generally the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, the political 
ideas and social structure upon which it was founded, and the material civilization 
which was associated with it. Rev. Hist. ccxix. 

A. A. Boyce and P. Salama describe an interesting hoard of 273 sestertii deposited 
near Rusbuniae (Cape Matifou) about the year 253, and discovered during the war. 
They relate this hoard to the outbreak of the great Kabyle rebellion against Rome which 
raged from 253-263. Rev. Africaine, ci. 

E. Solal gives an interesting account of the interplay of North African and Sicilian 
interests in the policy of Pedro III of Aragon in the period 1270-83. He considers 
that but for the unforeseen frustration of his aim of a crusade in North Africa in 1282, 
Pedro would not have been in a position to intervene in Sicily after the Sicilian Vespers. 
Ibid. 

A. Sacerdoti discusses the commercial policy of Venice towards Algiers, Tunis 
and Tripoli in the period following the Treaty of Carlowitz in 1699. Ibid. 
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Germain Ayache examines, almost entirely from Moroccan sources (largely un- 
published), the financial consequences of the Spanish occupation of Tetuan in 1860. 
Rev. Hist. ccxx. 

F. V. Parsons shows that the N.W. African Company consistently failed to secure 
government support or protection for its trading station at Cape Juby, 1875-95. 
Hist. Journ. i. 

M. A. Ménier prints some informative letters from General Marchand in the Congo 
and en route for Fashoda. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, xlv. 


France 


R. Lizop argues for the existence of a small Gallic tribe of Redae or Redonae in the 
upper valley of the Aude. Ann, du Midi, 69. 

Robert Folz examines, in the light of the history and cults of the Burgundian rulers, 
Sigismund and Gunthram, the rise of the notion of the ‘ holy’ king. (Neither became 
a national hero, like St. Louis of France, because Burgundy ceased to be an independent 
kingdom; but Gunthram was ‘the unconscious creator of the Burgundian spirit ’.) 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiv. 

J. M. Wallace-Hadrill considers favourably the value of the chronicle of Fredegar 
for French history. Bull. J. Rylands Lib. 40. 

A. Dupont outlines the production of salt on the shores of Languedoc (from 
Roussillon to Aigues-Mortes) between the ninth and thirteenth centuries. Ann. du 
Midi, 70. 

J. Adigard des Gautries deals with place names attested between 911 and 1066 in 
Seine Maritime: a continuation comprising L-Q. Ann. de Normandie, viii. 

Mireille Castaing-Sicard analyses the nature of ecclesiastical donations at Toulouse 
from the tenth to the thirteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 70. 

D. Douglas surveys the Norman episcopate (1035-66). Ann. de Normandie, viii. 

M. Chibnall writes on ecclesiastical patronage and the growth of feudal estates 
at the time of the Norman Conquest. Ibid. 


J. Yver notes the gradual extension of ducal powers in Normandy in the twelfth 
century. Ibid. 

L. Kern prints from a twelfth-century Bern manuscript a fragmentary obituary 
notice about an unknown French abbot, named Gautier, and adds relevant literature. 
Schweizer Beitrige zur allgem. Gesch, xiv. 

A. Gouron describes the early reception of Roman Law during the twelfth century 
in Septimania in southern France. Ann. du Midi, 69. 

P. Gérard discusses the early history of the Collége Saint-Bernard de Toulouse 
(ce. 1150-1335). Ibid. 


J. Liadonosa Pujol writes of merchants from Toulouse at Lerida in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Ibid. 70. 

J. Combes traces the rise of the Languedoc fairs to a peak of activity, especially for 
the cloth trade, towards the end of the fifteenth century. Annales, 13. 

Ch. Higounet describes, on the basis of a seigneurial enquiry of 1259-61, the 
production of cereals at that time in Albigeois. Ann. du Midi, 70. 

Ch. Higounet discusses a /aissez-passer de péages gascon of 1279. Ibid. 69. 

P. Chaplais discusses the question of the homage and feudal services owed for the 
Duchy of Guyenne by the king of England to the king of France, 1303-37. Ibid. 70. 

John Le Patourel reviews Edward III’s claims to, and campaigns in, France; he 
finds evidence that the former were meant seriously and the latter showed evidence of 
intelligent strategy. History, xliii. 

Collette Samaran uses the registers of a notary to show the exteat of personal 
servitude in some villages of Haute-Provence in the fourteenth century. Ann. du 
Midi, 69. 

A. Cugnasse uses the account books of Barthélémy Bonis to describe economic 
activity at Montauban in the fourteenth century. Ibid. 

L. d’Alauzier prints and comments on the procés-verbal of the sale of a house of 
Barthélémy Bonis at Montauban in 1374. Ibid. 

Michel Mollat digests some of the material recently obtained, largely in co-operative 
researches, concerning the finances of the dukes of Burgundy (1383-1476); a very 
useful survey with good bibliographical references. Rev, Hist. ccxix. 
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V. Chomel writes of pilgrimages from Languedoc to Mont Saint-Michel in the 
fifteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 70. 

Ph. Wolff prints and comments on a statement of the landed property of a seigneur 
of the district of Toulouse in 1458. Ibid. 

B.-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé shows how Charles VIII’s commissioners in Britanny 
in 1492 were prepared to proceed with integration more rapidly than the king would 
allow, and prints two documents from the Bibliothéque Nationale. Bibl. de l’éc. des 
Chartes, cxv. 

G. Procacci suggests that the invasion of Provence by Charles V in 1536 stimulated 
the spread of Lutheranism there. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. v. 

A. Marongiu surveys Jean Bodin’s theoretical views on the relations of the monarchy 
to the assemblies representing the estates. Schweizer Beitrage zur allgem. Gesch. xv. 

M. Th. Porte describes the charitable work of the Dominican tertiaires at Toulouse 
in the seventeenth century. Ann. du Midi, 70. 

Léon Dubreuil gives the first instalment of a study of a legal conflict between 
seigneurs concerning righ*s over common lands in Perros-Guirec in Brittany, 1628- 
1713. Ann. de Bretagne, lxv. 

R. Mousnier criticizes the thesis of B. F. Porshner regarding the anti-feudal char- 
acter of popular risings in the time of Richelieu and Mazarin. Rev. d’hist. mod. et 
contemp. v. 

F. C. Spooner discusses the place of Normandy in the French civil wars. Ann. 
de Normandie, viii. 

R. Toujas describes the share of Montauban (a secondary one) in the trade of the 
fairs of Oleron in mid-seventeenth century. Ann. du Midi, 70. 

G. Guitton describes the uncritical use of Titus Oates’s allegations against Pére de 
La Chaize, 1678-81, made by Protestant polemicists of the time. Rev. d’hist. ecel. liii. 

D. Lanfredini examines Madame de La Fayette’s biography of Henrietta of England 
in the light of unpublished documents in the archives of Florence. Arch. stor. ital. 
cxvi. 

Annick Le Corre analyses the commerce of Saint-Malo in 1686-1687 and shows its 
international scope, particularly in linking the Newfoundland fisheries with Mediter- 
ranean trade. Ann. de Bretagne, Ixv. 

M. Antoine throws much-needed light on the working organization and competence 
of the Conseil royal des finances and its subordinate ‘ Directions’ under Louis XV. 
Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. v. 

E. Esmonin assesses Expilly’s Dictionaire Géographique de la France and the importance 
of the abbé’s demographic researches, ultimately a casualty to Physiocratic opposition, 
{Valuable.] Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iv. 

P. Verlet emphasises the impetus given to the decorative arts in the cighteenth 
century by the manifold activities of the marchands merciers of Paris, who were well placed 
for influencing taste by their connections abroad and with local craftsmen. Annales 
13. 

Mason Wade examines the French campaigns in Western Pennsylvania during the 
Seven Years War. Cath. Hist. Rev. xiii. 

Dawson A. Phelps discusses the alleged Vaudreuil expedition against the English- 
allied Chickasaw Indians in 1752. Concludes it was invention of F.-X. Martin in 
1827. Uses transcripts from Archives Nationales and Ministére de la Marine, Paris. 
William and Mary Quart. xv. 

Academician V. P. Volgin describes the Utopian Communist ideas of the Bene- 
dictine monk Dom Deschamps (1716-74). Vop. Ist., No. 12 of 1957. 

A. J. Bourde deals with ‘ agriculture a l’anglaise ’ in Normandy in the eighteenth 
century. Ann. de Normandie, viii. 

J. Vidalene provides some reflections on the réle of Englishmen in the Industrial 
Revolution in France, especially in Normandy from 1750 to 1880. Ibid. 

A. Davies describes the spread of new agricultural methods and organization in 
lower Normandy in the period 1750-89. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. viii. 

Vincent W. Beach collects evidence of the unpopularity of the count of Artois 
before the Revolution and argues that the count contributed significantly to the situa- 
tion which made the Revolution possible. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx. 

David D. Bien places the Calas affair against the background of ‘ social, economic 
and political fears’, ‘ the specific and transitory anxieties of the period’. History, 
xliii. 
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L. Trénard gives a circumstantial biography of Pierre-Toussaint Dechazelle (175 2- 
1833), whom he regards as representative of the cultivated business aristocracy of 
Lyons. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. v 

Jean Egret describes the fiasco of the last Assembly of the Clergy of France. Rev. 
hist. ccxix. 

Jean Meyer shows the importance of the forges of the region of Chateaubriant, 
1789-1801, and their difficulties from the attacks of the Vendéans and the fall of the 
assignat. Ann. de Bretagne, Ixv. 

H. Mitchell examining the origins of 13 Vendémiaire attributes the attempted 
coup to the constitutionalists while the legitimist wing of the royalist party stood aside. 
He decides that Wickham, the British diplomatist and secret service agent, was the 
unwitting instrument of a royalist plan to discredit the constitutionalists. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxx. 

A. Soboul re-examines the part taken by Robespierre in the formation of the Revolu- 
tionary Government of 1793-4. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. v. 

M. Reinhard uses the correspondence of Barthélemy with Colchen to exhibit rival 
policies within the Directory during the Lille negotiations and to show the strength 
of the peace party before 18 Fructidor. Ibid. 

H. Causse gives some indications of the economic and political activities of Boyer- 
Fonfréde (brother of the Girondin) under the Revolution and Empire. Ann. du Midi, 


A. Z. Manfred surveys comprehensively changing fashions amongst biographers 
of Robespierre and gives his own highly favourable picture of him as ‘ a great patriot, 
democrat and revolutionary’. Vop. Ist., No. 7. 

Scott Lytle discusses the different interpretations put in 1793 on the idea of the 
levée en masse. While Danton and his associates emphasized the need for organizing 
resistance against foreign enemies, Robespierre was concerned with the need to 
disarm traitors and deal summarily with suspects within France. Journ. Mod. Hist. 


xxx. 


A. Daumard examines the social and regional origins of students at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, 1815-45. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. v. 

Rondo E. Cameron after examining the factors which affected the growth rate of 
the French economy in the nineteenth century emphasizes (on the demand side) the 
low rate of population growth, unequal distribution of wealth and income, and con- 
sumer preferences, and (on the supply side) the relative scarcity and consequent high 
cost of industrial raw materials and fuel, aggravated by unwise policies and inept 
administration. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx. 

R. Limouzin-Lamothe prints ten letters relating to the Cardinal de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, archbishop of Toulouse, and his action in connection with the affair of the 
lesser seminaries in 1828. Ann. du Midi, 69. 

P. Droulers draws attention to the comparatively advanced views of Cardinal de 
Bonald on social conditions in Lyons before 1848. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. iv. 

D. Johnson prints correspondence between Aberdeen and Singot in 1852 about 
French experience of the ballot (seen chiefly as an unfortunate necessity) under the 
July Monarchy. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. v. 

M. Agulhon describes the aplication of the enquiry into agricultural and industrial 
work, ordered by the Comité du Travail of the Constituent Assembly (1848) in 
Var and Hérault. Ann. du Midi, 70. 

Howard C. Payne discusses the rdle of the political police under the second empire 
and concludes that France was far from being a police state in the twentieth-century 
sense. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx. 

Christiane Pinéde analyses emigration (to America, Algeria and Spain chiefly) from 
South-west France in the middle years of the nineteenth century. Ann. du Midi, 69. 

A. Charles analyses changes in the population of the Gironde under the Second 
Empire, the growth of Bordeaux, and improvements in the standard of life. Ibid. 

R. Brunet uses the reports of the village school-teachers and the statistical enquiry 
of 1892 to describe the conditions of the population 
towards depopulation in a district (Comminges) of the foot-hills of the Pyrenees, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. Ibid. 70 

ii uhar halpiene eaiatend Gin “inane 48: Wounds sattemaiion, 1905-14, 
with special reference to shifts in electoral geography. Rev. d’hist. mod. et 
contemp. v. 
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Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


Z. Sulowski discusses the present state of our knowledge about the Slavonic tribes 
of Wieleci and Lucici and attempts a reconstruction of their history until the thirteenth 
century. Rocziniki Historyczne, xxiv. 

P. I. Mueller tries to separate historical and fictional elements in the Carolingian 
Vita St. Lucii, which reports on the conversion of the region around Chur by a con- 
fessor, who was formerly a Britannic king. Schweizer Beitrige zur allgem. Gesch. xiv. 

W. Metz re-examines the Lorsch Urber (a description of the royal demesnes in 
Rhenish Franconia) which he dates c. 830. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. 
Mittelalters, xiv. 

Josef Siegwart discusses some Carolingian and Alemannic genealogical problems. 
Schweiz. Zeits. fiir Gesch. viii. 

F. Streicher shows that the register (Urber) of the royal demesne in Chur, usually 
placed in Carolingian times, dates from ¢. 970. (The evidence seems conclusive, and 
in view of the importance attached to the document in Carolingian studies, may require 
considerable modifications of accepted interpretations.) Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. 
ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixvi. 

O. Perst seeks to establish the sequence of Otto II’s children. Deutsches Archiv. 
f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiv. 

B. de Gaiffier prints and studies the oldest known life of St. Pusinna of Binson. 
Anal. Boll. Ixxvi. 

H. Foerster identifies Cvbizacha in a charter of the emperor Henry IV for Lausanne 
with Givisiez, near Freiburg i. 0. (Switzerland). Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung 
d. Mittelalters, xiv. 

E. E. Stengel demonstrates conclusively that the Kaiserchronik was written ¢. 1160- 
65. (It is therefore not, as previously assumed, a precursor of the courtly ethos of 
Frederick I’s reign, but belongs to the same realm of ideas as the Gesta Friderici, which 
it echoes.) Ibid. 

H. Koller discusses Frederick II’s privileges for the German princes and the Land- 
frieden of 1235. (He argues, not very convincingly, against the view that they reflect 
a struggle for power within the state.) Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichts- 
forschung, bxvi. 

H. Koller, continuing his studies of the Reformatio Sigismundi, discusses the various 
hypotheses about the sources of the work. (His results are largely negative. A 
number can be definitely excluded, but direct filiation is nowhere easy to establish, 
although the reform projects of Johannes Schele were one source. Hence neither the 
authorship nor the purpose of the work can be clearly determined.) Deutsches Archiv. 
f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiv. 

W. Jaroschka and A. Wendehorst provide a detailed inventory of an unpublished 
fifteenth-century Austrian legendary. Mitteilungen d. Instituts. f. ésterr. Geschichtsfor- 
schung, Ixv. 

W. Naef discusses the academic career of Ph. Gundel, who held Celtis’s chair at 
Vienna university about 1520. Schweizer Beitrige zur allgem. Gesche. xiv. 

H. Rupprich attempts a re-interpretation of Pirckheimer, the Niremberg humanist 
and politician and friend of Diérer, based on a survey of his work as connoisseur of 
ancient literature. Ibid. xv. 

In an important article Josef Macek extends our knowledge of the Peasants’ War 
by giving a well documented account of the peasant risings in 1524-25 in the Tyrol 
and Salzburg, which were led by Peter Passler and Michael Gaismer and repressed by 
Ferdinand I. Ceskoslovensky is Historick?, vi. 

E. W. Zeeden discusses the conditions under which the different confessions were 
formed in sixteenth-century Germany. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxv. 

A. E. T. Hollaender prints two documents in English relating to the murder of 
Wallenstein and emphasises his treason. Bull. J. Rylands Lib. 4o. 

F. L. Carsten shows that for duke and estates in Wirttemberg the Thirty Years’ 
War was regarded from at latest 1655 as essentially a single contlict. History, xliii. 

A. Lhotsky communicates an account of the emperor Charles VI and his court 
written by a Savoyard emissary in 1713. Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichts- 
forschung, xvi. 

U. Im Hof discusses Basel university and six other institutions of higher learning 
in the protestant parts of the Swiss Federation, which offered general education in 
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preparation for professional studies in the eighteenth century. Schweizer Beitrage 
zur allgem. Gesch. xv. 

K. G. Loewald, B. Starika and P. S. Taylor print a translation. of answers by Johann 
Martin Bolzius to a questionnaire on Carolina and Georgia in 1751 for German con- 
sumption (they appeared at Halle in 1752). William and Mary Quart. xiv—xv. 

E. Bonjour discusses the importance of personal contacts and political experiences 
made by Johannes von Mueller during his residence in Geneva 1774-80. Schweizer 
Beitrage zur allgem. Gesch. xiv. 

Francois Jost re-assesses the significance of Johannes von Miller as Swiss historian 
emphasising his special interest in French-speaking Switzerland. Schweiz. Zeit. fiir 
Gesch. viii. 

C. Wegelin and W. Naef summarize two Swiss treatises in defence of the country’s 
neutrality during the empire’s war against the French revolution. Schweizer Beitrage 
zur allgem. Gesch. xv. 

Paul E. Martin studies (with a valuable plan) the position of Geneva as a Swiss 
canton in the defence arrangements of the confederation 1815-22; General Dufour 
gave valuable advice. Schweiz. Zeit. fiir Gesch. viii. 

E. A. Nohn finds certain of the ideas expressed by Clausewitz already foreshadowed 
in writings of a Major Ochs. Hist. Zeitschr. chxxxvi. 

W. Conze analyses the growing dissonance in Germany in the period 1815-48 
between state authority and a changing society. (Social and economic were, in his 
view, weightier than constitutional factors.) Ibid. 

S. Z. Pech describes the passive resistance maintained by Czech deputies to the 
imperial and provincial Diets between 1863-79. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. xxxvi. 

Margaret Sterne describes the occupation and annexation to Prussia of the Free 
City of Frankfort in 1866. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx. 

N. Rich produces further evidence on the alleged affaire between Holstein and the 
wife of Senator Charles Sumner, which indicates that its significance as actor in his 
relations with Bismarck has been exaggerated. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 

R. Wittram reviews Bismarck’s policy towards Russia after 1871. (In his view, 
Bismarck was influenced by his sense of the instability of the czarist regime, and there- 
fore unwilling to form a close alliance.) Ibid. 

Klaus Epstein seeks to elucidate the position of Matthias Erzberger, the most 
prominent German Catholic statesman before Adenauer in the twentieth century, in 
the internal struggle that rocked the Zentrum Party before 1914. Cath. Hist. Rev. 
xliv. 

W. Ulbricht brings to 2 formal conclusion a debate on the nature of the German 
revolution of 1918, an essay in Marxist scholasticism with strong political under- 
currents. Vop. Ist., Nos. 2, 5, 8. 

Lewis Hertzman insists that the German National People’s Party (DNVP) was 
not in origin essentially a party of Junkers but was composed of diverse elements. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx. 

Fritz Ernst prints letters and papers of General Walther Reinhardt, last Prussian 
minister of war and first head of the army command in the Weimar Republic. [Im- 
portant, especially for the discussions preceding the acceptance of the peace treaty and 
for the Kapp patsch.) Die Welt als Geschichte, xviii. 

Oron J. Hale prints a letter from Gottfried Feder to Hitler, dated 1oth August 1923, 
in which he criticized Hitler’s deficiencies as a party leader. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx. 

V. T. Fomin examines the memoirs of ex-Nazi diplomats published recently in the 
West and challenges their authors’ claims to have resisted or restrained Hitler’s aggres- 
sive policies. [Strongly biased but none the less stimulating.] Vop. Ist., No. 9. 


Great Britain and Ireland 
P. Grosjean continues his series of notes on Celtic hagiography. Anal. Boll. 


ixxvi. 

S. S. Frere describes the excavations carried out at Verulamium in 1957, and con- 
cludes that in the late fourth and early fifth centuries the urban and commercial life of 
the town were more vigorous than has hitherto been supposed. Antiquaries’ Journ. 
Xxxviii. 


E, A, Thompson discusses, with special reference to St. Ninian, the state of 
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Christianity in North Britain in the early part of the fifth century. Scot. Hist. Rev. 
XXXVI. 

D. Gleeson and S. MacAirt print the unpublished Amnals of Roscrea, a fragmentary 
Irish chronicle 432-995, from a seventeenth-century Brussels manuscript. MacAirt 
shows that the contents correspond closely to the great Annals like those of Ulster and 
Tighernach and go back, independently, to a source close to theirs at an early stage. 
{Important for settling the transmission of early Irish annalistic material.) Proc. R. 
Irish Academy, lix, § C, No. 3. 

P. Grosjean examines the background of the references to ‘ apostate Picts’ in the 
Epistle of St. Patrick. Anal. Boll. lxxvi. 

E. T. Leeds in a posthumously published article returns to the problems of early 
Kentish art and suggests strong initial impulses from South Jutland. Med. Archae- 
ology, i. 

C. A. Ralegh Radford, in light of Continental evidence, argues that the ‘ long 
house ’ was the typical dwelling of the Anglo-Saxon ceor/ and that ‘ pit dwellings’ of 
the Sutton Courtenay type may have been homes of servile classes or used for pottery 
making, weaving, etc. Ibid. 

T. Jones, ‘ Early developments of the legend of Arthur ’, contains a useful discussion 
(in Welsh) of the references to Arthur prior to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae. Bull. of Board of Celtic Stud. xvii. 

Rosemary J. Cramp illustrates the way in which archaeological finds (including 
those at Sutton Hoo) and the excavation of houses at Yeavering and on the Continent 
can further our understanding of Beowulf. Med. Archacology, i. 

D. J. Shove and A. W. G. Lowther discuss the evidence to be derived from tree 
rings for climatic fluctuations in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

Dr. E. A. Lowe gives reasons for finding in the Leningrad manuscript of Bede’s 
Historia Ezclesiastica (recently published in ‘ Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile 
Il’) an autograph line ‘ Beda famulus Xri indignus’, thus dating the manuscript 
between 731 and 735. Rev. bén. lxviii. 

Eric John argues persuasively that the common burdens (rimoda mecessitas) were 
imposed on the lands of the church in two stages, about 748 and under Offa. Bull. 
LH.R, xxxi. 

T. H. Aston discusses the origins of the manor in England. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 
sth ser. viii. 

E. John re-examines the evidence concerning St. Oswald’s reforms at Worcester 
and argues that J. A. Robinson’s conclusions on this subject need revision. Journ. 
Eccles. Hist. ix. 

W. Urry describes the Normans in Canterbury in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Ann. de Normandie, viii. 

From an examination of the charter and chronicle evidence of the period 1094- 
1124, A. A. M. Duncan reaches the conclusion that the Scottish kings, Duncan II, 
Edgar and Alexander I, were at peace with England because they accepted the help 
and acknowledged the overlordship of William Il and Henry 1. [An important article.] 
Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxvii. 

Helen Cam traces the evolution of the English franchise from its Anglo-Saxon 
origin as a mainly financial privilege to its establishment as political institution within 
the framework of Angevin government. Schweizer Beitrige zur allgem. Gesch. xv. 

R. B. C. Huygens re-edits the Dialogue between King Henry Il and the Abbot of 
Bonneval, composed by Peter of Blois in 1188. In this (which H. thinks may contain 
a basis of fact) the abbot dissuades the king from revenge on his sons and others and 
preaches penance and careful attention to deserving petitioners for justice. [Interesting 
contemporary sidelights on Henry I.) Rev. bén. lxviii. 

R. F, Hunnisett discusses the origins of the office of coroner (concludes in favour 
of the traditional view that it was created by chapter 20 of the articles of the eyre of 
1194). Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 5th ser. viii. 

R. F, Treharne, ‘ The Franco-Welsh treaty of alliance in 1212’, prints, and discusses 
afresh the date of, a letter from Llywelyn ap lorwerth to Philip Augustus of France. 
Bull. of Board of Celtic Stud. xviii. 

A. E. Anton surveys, and, on the whole, rejects, the slender Scottish evidence for 
the medieval and post-medieval custom of * handfasting’ as a valid substitute for 
matriage solemnized in facie ecelesie. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxvii. 

J. Beverley Smith establishes the very partial nature of Fitzhamon’s conquest in 
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Glamorgan and describes the final integration of the lordship by the Clares between 
1245 and 1289. Morgannwg, ii. 

A. J. Otway-Ruthven discusses the constitutional position of the great lordships 
of south Wales, mainly Pembroke, Gower, and Glamorgan, stressing the exceptional 
degree of independence which they enjoyed until the reign of Henry VIII. Trans. R. 
Hist. Soc., sth ser. viii. 

R. H. Hilton discusses the historical significance of the Robin Hood legend. Past 
and Present, No. 14. 

W. Ullmann prints, from the University Archives, a statute of 1275 marking an 
important stage in the loss of authority by the chancellor to the regents and proctors 
of Cambridge University. Hist. Journ. i. 

Sir Hilary Jenkinson urges the completion of the publication of the ‘ Plea Rolls of 
the Exchequer of the Jews’. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. xviii. 

Mrs. J. Scammell recounts the case of Geoffrey Burdon, unworthy prior of Durham, 
1313-21, and the attempts of Bishop Beaumont to bring him to book. [New light on 
history of priory.] Rev. bén. lxviii. 

W. A. Pantin discusses medieval priests’ houses and describes eight examples in 
south-west England. Med. Archaeology, i. 

A. G. Little and E. Stone print and discuss corrody documents connected with the 
Carmelite friary of Lynn. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ix. 

S. J. Burley describes the victualling of Calais 1347-65; this was mainly by purvey- 
ance. Bull. I.H.R. xxxi. 

P. S. Lewis shows how Sir John Fastolf’s unwary purchase of the manor of 
Titchwell led to prolonged litigation, in which Fastolf’s servants, especially William 
Worcester, were plunged into genealogical enquiries. Hist. Journ. i. 

Nelly J. M. Kerling lists and illustrates documents bearing on English trade with 
Bergen-op-Zoom and shows that it was important in the fifteenth century. Bull. 
LH.R. xxxi. 

J. S. Roskell sketches the career of Sir James Strangeways, Speaker in the Parliament 
of 1461 and client of Warwick the King-maker. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxix. 

G. R. Elton analyses the evidence for Henry VII being rapacious and, at the end, 
remorseful, and argues that the first derives from Londoners’ criticism of his economic 
regulations in the city chronicles and ‘ Bray’s apologia’ in Vergil’s History, while the 
remorse was general and not relating to his alleged extortion. Hist. Journ. i. 

C. S. Meyer describes the political and ecclesiastical background of the burning of 
Luther’s books at St. Paul’s on 12 May 1521. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ix. 

Eleanora Carus-Wilson uses the sculptures in the Lane chapel at Cullompton as an 
introduction to the career of a Devon clothier and the expansion of the Devon cloth 
industry at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Med. Archacology, i. 

F. G. Emmison dates to January 1553 the proposals in Sir W. Petre’s hand for re- 
organizing the work of the council, and compares them with the scheme in Edward 
VI’s journal. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxi. 

P. Collinson examines the Brieff discours off the troubles begonne at Franckford and 
suggests that the author was Thomas Wood and not William Whittingham. Journ. 
Eccles. Hist. ix. 

L. Stone analyses the multiplication of titles of honour in the Elizabethan and Early 
Stuart periods, with statistics drawing special attention to the years 1615~28. [Valuable.] 
Past and Present, No. 14. 

Charles Howard Mcllwain resuscitates the memory of William Alabaster (1567- 
1640) a cousin of John Winthrop, Governor of Massachusetts Bay; corrects D.N.B. 
as to his being a nephew of Dr. John Still, Master of Trinity, Cambridge. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proceedings, 70. 

G. Dyke relates the financing of Thomas Cavendish’s voyages to the sale or mort- 
gage of his Suffolk estates. Mariner’s Mirror, 44. 

A. L. Rowse reflects on Sir Richard Grenville’s place in English history. Proc. 
Brit. Academy, xliii. 

J. Kitching examines Roman Catholic education in the N. and E. Ridings of York- 
shire and in the city of York 1571-1700. Durham Research Review, ii, No. 9. 

Penry Williams illustrates, from the dispute over the rebuilding of Cardiff bridge, 
the nature of faction quarrels in Elizabethan Glamorgan. Ibid. 

A. Montgomerie shows how 50,000 dollars, or £100,000 Scots, of the ‘ tocher’ 
or dowry received by James VI on his marriage to Anne of Denmark in 1589 were len; 
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by the Crown to the leading burghs, in sums proportionate to their size, at interest of 
10 per cent. per annum. This was intended as a kind of ‘ deposit account ’ but royal 
needs seem to have dissipated the whole fund within four years. Scot. Hist. Rev. 
XXXViIl. 

Paul H. Kocher attempts to explain Francis Bacon’s political and legal career by a 
father-fixation. [The attempt is interesting but the evidence has to be strained.] 
Huntington Lib. Quart. xxi. 

L. W. Henry critically discusses contemporary sources, printed and unprinted, for 
Essex’s lieutenancy in Ireland, 1599. Irish Hist. Stud. xi. 

K. V. Thomas discusses the influence of the Civil War sects on the emancipation of 
women. Past and Present, No. 13. 

G. R. Batho shows that the fine of {30,000 imposed on the earl of Northumberland 
after the Gunpowder Plot was after seven years of negotiation reduced to £11,000, 
“a great sum to pay, but not a crippling one’. Hist. Journ. i. 

James Fulton Maclear discusses (chiefly with the help of printed sources) the attempt 
of the puritan leaders to make a rapprochement with Buckingham during the lax years of 
James I’s reign and the first months of that of Charles 1. Huntington Lib. Quart. xxi. 

Philippa Revill and Francis W. Steer distinguish between George Gage (d. 1638) 
the diplomat, and George Gage (d. 1652) the Catholic priest, and print two documents 
from Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. B488. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxi. 

Martin J. Havran claims that Parliament’s presecution of Catholics from 1626-9 
was a most effective means of forestalling the grant of subsidies. Cath. Hist. Rev. 
xliv. 

G. E. Aylmer examines the activities of the Commissions appointed from 1627-40 
to investigate fees charged by government officials; he finds that the upshot was ‘a 
revenue-raising device’. Bull. I.H.R. xxxi. 

Ralph E. Hone throws new light on the family links between the Milton and 
Phillips families, from documents in the Shrewsbury Public Library and Museum. 
Huntington Lib. Quart. xxii. 

G. F. Trevallyn Jones denies any difference between the ‘ protest’ and ‘ dissent ’ 
of peers in the Long Parliament, and asserts that it was not a right invoked solely for 
propaganda purposes. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxi. 

Don M. Wolfe attempts to establish, by means which are often too subjective, 
Richard Overton’s authorship of certain unsigned pamphlets 1641-9. Huntington 
Lib. Quart. xxi. 

A. H. Dodd, ‘ A Remonstrance from Wales 1655 ’, analyses the connections of some 
of the 322 signatories of A Word for God, provoked by the dissolution of Barebone’s 
Parliament. Bull. of Board of Celtic Stud. xvii. 

A. H. Woolrych traces the part played by Lord Fairfax in Yorkshire as collaborator 
with General Monck in promoting the Restoration. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxix. 

Margaret ’Espinasse asks new questions about the social status and economic 
applications of Restoration science after 1688. [Suggestive.] Past and Present, No. 
14. 

S. I. Arkhangelsky gives a Marxist analysis of the agrarian situation after the 
Restoration. Vop. Ist., No. 6. 

W. O'Sullivan identifies the donor of the Book of Kells to the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, as Henry Jones (1605-82), successively bishop of Clogher and Meath. 
Irish Hist. Stud. xi. 

C. P. Finlayson reproduces, and comments on, rough sketches made in 1671-3 by 
an Edinburgh University student in his note-books of ‘ dictates’: they offer carly 
illustrations of four of the popular sports of the time—billiards, tennis, football (with 
goal-posts) and archery (with a ‘ blazon’ target). Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxvii. 

Philip S. Haffenden, ‘ The crown and the colonial charters, 1675-88’. Integrates 

and colonial materials into useful synthesis. Unpublished sources are entirely 
from P.R.O. William and Mary Quart. xv. 

K. L. Ellis examines the use and abuse of ciphers by British diplomats in the eight- 
eenth century. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxi. 

W.E. Tate uses the S.P.C.K. annual Charity School sermons of the period 1704-32 
to illustrate early eighteenth-century views about education. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ix. 

J. M. Price tabulates purchases of stamps by publishers of periodicals in certain 
months of 1712-14, the accounts and circulation figures of the London Gazette 1705-7. 
Bull. 1.H.R. xxxi. 
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James Hayes examines the position of the large proportion (perhaps as high as 
one-fourth) of the regimental officers in the British army between 1714 and 1763 who 
were Scots, and finds few barriers placed in the way of their promotion. Scot. Hist. 
Rev. xxxvii. 

T. R. Reese surveys the Georgia question in Anglo-Spanish diplomacy, 1736-9, 
and aims to clarify the English position on the issue. William and Mary Quart. xv. 

George P. Mayhew argues that Huntington Manuscript, No, 14346, is a draft of the 
first will of Jonathan Swift, providing for a junior fellowship at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Huntington Lib. Quart. xxi. 

James Hayes shows the value of the personal interest of George I and George II in 
the British army. Bull. J. Rylands Lib. 40. 

J. Cannon distinguishes the ‘ nagging place hunter’ Henry McCulloch, secretary 
of North Carolina, 1754 to his death in 1755, from his cousin Henry McCulloh, revenue 
commissioner in North Carolina, 1741-7, and London merchant. The latter drew up 
a scheme for a stamp tax in 1763 and died in 1779. William and Mary Quart. xv. 

P. T. Underdown discusses the relations between Henry Kruger and Edmund 
Burke in the Bristol election of 1774, showing the very small degree of co-operation 
between them. Ibid. 

M. Wall discusses the economic position of Roman catholic merchants in eighteenth- 
century Ireland, pointing out how the penal laws both hampered and encouraged the 
accumulation of wealth (the latter by removing temptations to enter public life or 
consume conspicuously). Irish Hist. Stud. xi. 

J. G. Simms surveys the social structure in the eighteenth century of Connaught, 
the most backward and yet least class-riven province of Ireland. Ibid. 

H. Butterfield urges the reality of a change in royal policy in the early years of 
George IIl’s reign. History, xliii. 

Jack M. Sosin points out that Grenville was anxious lest his legislation led to money 
being remitted to England, and that on 10 July 1765 instructions were issued to ensure 
that the new revenue should not leave America. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

D. Large prints a list of Irish M.P.s in 1769 with their political connections, 
originally in the Macartney papers. Probable compiler Richard Jackson, M.P. Irish 
Hist. Stud. xi. 

R. H. Campbell describes the financial problems of setting up a large-scale iron- 
works, the famous Carron Company, in Scotland (1760-72), revealing the heavy 
dependence on banking loans forced upon the partners. Business History, i. 

John M. Norris discusses the struggle between Samuel Garbett and his son-in-law, 
Charles Gascoigne, for the control of the Carron iron works between 1772 and 1786, 
the period that included the development of the famous carronade. Scot. Hist. Rev, 
XXXVii. 

E. Robinson shows how a traditional policy of denying foreigners information 
about new industrial techniques and attempting to prevent their diffusion becomes 
challenged when engineering firms (in this case Boulton and Watt) sought to develop 
export markets for their products. Business History, i. 

B. D. Bargar uses the Dartmouth papers, now in the William Salt Library, Stafford, 
to illustrate the American patronage of the earl of Dartmouth as secretary of state for 
the colonies, 1772-5. William and Mary Quart. xv. 

P. T. Underdown reviews, partly from the Burke MSS. in Sheffield Public Library, 
the Bristol election of 1774 in which two ‘ American’ members, Henry Cruger and 
Burke were returned. He shows that American issues did not play an important part 
in the campaign. Ibid. 

Peter Mathias discusses the brewing industry and politics in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Hist. Journ. i. 

Thomas H. D. Mahoney contends that Edmund Burke’s attempts to ameliorate 
the position of Catholics in Great Britain and Ireland was more successful than he 
realized. Cath. Hist. Rev. xliii. 

W. Kirchner describes the journey undertaken by Jeremy Bentham’s brother Samuel 
to Russia in the 1780’s. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. xxxvi. 

W. H. Chaloner discusses the reactions of Joseph Priestley and the ironmaster John 
Wilkinson to the French Revolution. [Interesting details of financial speculation in 
France and America.] Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser. viii. 

Michael Roe surveys the career 1792-1815 of the radical Maurice Margarot in 
Britain and Australia. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxi. 
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T. W. Moody surveys the Irish university question with special reference to the 
critical periods 1793-5, 1845-50, 1873-82, 1901-8. History, xliii. 

G. F. A. Best discusses the ideas of the extreme Tory opponents of Catholic eman- 
cipation during the period 1800-29. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., sth ser., viii. 

R. O. Roberts gives a general survey of the Brecon Old Bank of Wilkins and Co., 
a major private bank in South Wales at a time when a traditional connection with 
drovers was being supplemented by assistance to industry, in particular the iron 
industry (¢. 1800-408). Business History, i. 

G. S. Graham shows that technical difficulties rather than Admiralty conservatism, 
delayed the transition from paddle-wheel to screw-propeller in the navy. Mariner’s 
Mirror, 44. 

David Roberts argues, perhaps somewhat one-sidedly, against the supposed con- 
nection between tory paternalism and social reform in early Victorian England. He 
points out that more support, in numbers of M.P.s, came to these causes from radical 
whigs than from tories, and that there were many occasions when even sympathetic 
tories did nothing for social reform when it did not suit them. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

Israel Finestein studies the career of Sir George Jessel. Trans. Jewish Hist. Soc. 
xviii. 

R. W. Greaves describes in detail the relations between C. P. Golightly and J. H. 
Newman, and the former’s anti-Tractarian activities. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ix. 

Oliver MacDonagh suggests a redefinition of the problems involved in studying 
the machinery of government in the nineteenth century. Hist. Journ. i. 

Alvar Ellegard discusses the readership of the periodical press in Britain 1855-70 
and lists the main periodicals with a brief commentary. Gdéteborgs Universitéts 
Arsskrift, xiii. 

Ieuan Gwynedd Jones, after showing that the Reform Act of 1832 changed little 
in Glamorgan politics, describes the influence of nonconformity and working-class 
aspirations on the elections there in 1868. Morgannwg, ii. 

John F. Glaser regards the decline of English Nonconformity as the cause, rather 
than the effect, of the decline of political Liberalism after 1875. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

K. S. Inglis examines the attitudes of Wesleyan Methodists and Congregationalists 
to social reform, 1880-1900, and shows why advanced reformers among their ministers 
were scarce. Past and Present, No. 13. 

Henry Pelling discusses the early history of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
1920-9. [Brings out the increasing centralization of control and degree to which it 
was under Russian influence.} Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 5th ser. viii. 


Italy 


Henry C. Boren contends that the urban element in the economic crisis faced by 
the Gracchi has been neglected. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

André Chastagnol examines the place of the praetor and the consul suffectus in the 
fourth century A.D. Rev. Hist. ccxix. 

A. Maestri examines the Roman origins of S. Colombano al Lambro with interesting 
conclusions for the medieval topography of the region. Arch. stor. lomb. vii. 

P. Lehmann suggests that the Stefanus who wrote on the Synod of Pavia (698), 
was not Stefanus magister but Stefanus monachus, a monk of Bobbio writing on behalf of 
the Lombard ruler Cunincperct. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, 


xiv. 

P, Devos studies the writings of the Neapolitan hagiographer Guarimpotus, and 
prints extracts from them. Anal. Boll. lxxvi. 

L. R. Ménager assembles evidence from monastic history and hagiography for the 
movement northwards of Sicilian and Calabrian refugees in the tenth century and the 
resultant extension of Byzantine influences. Rev. d’hist. Eccl. liii. 

P. Devos describes two works of Peter, sub-deacon at Naples in the tenth century, 
—a Life of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus and a Passion of St. Restituta. Anal. Boll. 
Ixxvi. 

W. Holtzmann shows that a charter for the Lateran Basilica formerly attributed to 
Henry V, was in reality issued by the emperor Henry VI, Deutsches Archiv, f. 
Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xiv. 
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R. Cessi refutes the common opinion that the Venetian parvum statutum was compiled 
by Enrico Dandolo in 1194-5 and attributes it to R. Dandolo in 1204. Arch. Ven. 
Ixxxviii. 


G. Prunai publishes with commentary the statutes of a Sienese feudal consorteria 
(1216). Arch. stor. ital. cxvi. 

R. Romeo examines at length changes in the lordship of S. Ambrogio at Origgio 
during the thirteenth century, making a distinct and important contribution to the 
political, social and agrarian history not only of the Milanese but of north and central 
Italy generally. Riv. stor. ital. lxix. 

E. Cristiani studies the vicissitudes in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the 
fief held by the Bolognese Andalé of the archbishop and chapter of Pisa. Arch. stor. 
ital. cxvi. 

C. Pecorella publishes documents in a study of the priorate of Voltorne (on lake 
Varese), with general remarks on the commendatory system in Lombardy. Arch. 
stor. lomb., vii. 

J. Gill discusses the Tractate about the Council of Florence attributed to George 
Amiroutzes, and argues that this attribution is a deliberate falsification of the sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ix. 

G. Soranzo recounts the last campaign and death of Gattemalata (1438-43). Arch. 
Ven. bexxvii. 

F. Fossati, publishing fresh ‘ gleanings’ from archives, perseveres in his laudable 
life work of debunking Francesco Sforza. Arch. stor. lomb. vii. 

F, Fossati prints and discusses some letters to and from Francesco Sforza at the 
time of the Peace of Lodi. Arch. Ven. bexxvii. 

W. Terni de Gregory publishes unedited letters in a brief account of Gaspare 
Vimercate. Arch. stor. lomb. vii. 

A. R. Natale continues his edition of Cecco Simonetta’s diary (ante lxxiv, 570). 
The present section includes a valuable survey of the revenue and expenses of the king 
of Naples in 1474, similar details on the revenues of the king of Hungary in 1475, 
directions for decoding letters, and some ‘ humanistic’ data. Ibid. 

F, Secco d’Aragona prints letters of the condottiero Francesco Secco in an account of 
the Ferrarese war (1482-4). Ibid. 

W. Andreas assembles a few notes on Machiavelli’s father. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 

N. Rubinstein describes the imperial policy of Maximilian with special reference to 
Florence and shows that the threat of an imperial restoration was taken seriously in 
Italy. Arch. stor. ital. cxvi. 

C. Marciani publishes with documents valuable details on the booktrade (and its 
censorship by the Church) in sixteenth-century Italy. Riv. stor. ital. bxx. 

F. Arese publishes the first in a series of lists of Milanese office holders, in order to 
establish a complete register of the patrician families (at no time more than 300) who 
dominated Milan between 1535 and 1796. Arch. stor. lomb. vii. 

R. Ridolfi publishes an anonymous diary of Florentine events in 1537 which modifies 
in places the picture given by Varchi. Arch. stor. ital. cxvi. 

G. Alberigo presents a critical review of works published 1945-58 on the effects of 
the Council of Trent in Italy. Riv. stor. ital. bx, 

G. Cozzi prints documents and gives valuable information on international trade 
and trade routes in later sixteenth-century Lombardy, in a discussion of the project 
favoured by some Venetians to attract transalpine traffic from the route down Como 
and the Adda in Milanese territory to a rival route by the Valtellina and Val Brembana 
to Bergamo, and the connected project of a canal between the Brembo and Bergamo 
for commerce and irrigation. Arch. stor. lomb. vii. 

G. Mori examines the increase of mining enterprises in Tuscany during the * En- 
lightenment ” (1737-90) and suggests that in certain industrial fields a ee 
policy was pursued, in contrast to the ‘ liberal ’ principles hitherto considered dominant. 

Arch. stor. ital. cxvi. 

L. Dal Pane publishes with a short introduction a critical account of the island of 
Pantelleria written in 1757 by Carlo Antonio Broggia. Ibid. 

S. F. Romano discusses rural pauperism in eighteenth-century Sicily and suggests 
the part played by the collusive speculations of merchants, landowners, and officials 
in generating an artificial corn famine in 1764. Annales, 13. 

R. Gallo studies from unpublished documents freemasonry at Venice during the 
eighteenth century. Arch. Ven, lxxxvii. 
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R. Cessi publishes a critical review of M. Berengo’s recent work on cighteenth- 
century Venice. Arch. Ven. lxxxviii. 

P. Savio examines the doctrine and policy of the eighteenth-century Italian 
giurisdizionalisti. Ibid. 

Roberto Cessi, from his profound knowledge of Venetian history, traces in general 
terms the politico-social history of Venetia from 1797 through the period of the 
Risorgimento. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xliv. 

Renzo De Felice gives a sketch of the life of the little-known Italian ‘ Jacobin ’, 
Pasquale Matera, executed by the Bourbon Government in Naples in 1799. Rass. 
Stor. del Risorgimento, xiv. 

A. Jenni examines and publishes new details on the relations of Foscolo with 
Matilde Dembrowski Viscontini. Arch. stor. lomb. vii. 

Domenico De Marco gives a brief sketch of the history of Neapolitan banks from 
their origin and a detailed account of the nature and causes of the banking crisis under 
Joseph Bonaparte, 1806-8. Prints nineteen relevant tables of accounts. Il Risparmio, vi. 

Nicola Mangini gives a clear and useful account of Austrian educational reforms 
in Venetia from 1814 to 1848, and shows the shortcomings in a school system too 
narrowly controlled from Vienna. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xliv. 

Riccardo Blaas gives interesting information on the activity of the Abbot Carlo 
Altieri, a secret agent of Metternich in Rome and Naples from 1818 to 1824; and prints 
a long dispatch from Altieri at Naples in 1823, describing the life of the Kingdom. Ibid. 

A. Filipuzzi analyses recent Italian writing on the Restoration in Italy. (Accentuates 
more favourable attitude to Austria and tendency to discard judgments stemming from 
the Risorgimento.) Mitteilungen d. Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixvi. 

T. Grandi prints fifty-three letters of Gustavo Modena, for the years 1847 to 1858. 
Arch. Ven. lxxxviii. 

Emanuele Flora, in an important article, illustrates that the 1848 Statute of Charles 
Albert in Piedmont did not introduce parliamentary government, which had to await 
Cavour. He suggests that Victor Emmanuel’s much praised retention of the Statute 
after Novara was a simple act of political expediency. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, 
xlv. 

Harry Hearder considers the part played during the siege of Venice, 1848-9, by 
Palmerston’s only agent in the city, Consul-General Dawkins, and shows how un- 
sympathetic Dawkins was towards the revolutionary government of Manin. Ibid. 
xliv. 

Giovanni Gambarin gives an account of the Venetian delegation’s visit to Vienna 
in September, 1849, with appeals to the emperor for certain relief measures for Venice 
after her siege and surrender. Ibid. 

Angelo Ventura prints four documents from the papers of Danicle Manin throwing 
light on his relations with the municipal government of Venice in the vital days of the 
1848 revolution, 17 to 22 March. The documents consist of two memoranda by 
Alessandro de Giorgi, and two letters from other members of the municipal govern- 
ment to Manin. Ibid. 

Manlio Rossi-Doria briefly discusses changes in land tenure in south Italy. Amer. 
Hist. Rev. Ixiv. 

N. Miko describes the fall of the Papal State in 1870 with particular reference to the 
part played by Austria-Hungary. [Wide use of unpublished material but no important 
changes in the traditional account. Unable to take account of Engel-Janosi’s recent 
book.] Rémische Hist. Mitteilungen, i. 

A. Berselli relates at length the economic and political events leading up to the 
nationalization of the Italian railways in the 18708, its repercussions in party politics, 
and the characteristic arguments raised for ‘liberty’ and against ‘ socialism’, re- 
sponsible government and against monopoly capitalism. Riv. stor. ital. lxx. 

Alberto Monticone gives an account of the activities of the socialist party in Turin 
in the months before the workers’ rising of August, 1917, and discusses the extent to 
which the rising was due to food shortage, the Russian precedent and a desire to end 
the war. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlv. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


J. van der Stracten prints a Vite S. Odae Virginis and discusses problems connected 
with the cult of St. Oda, patron of Sint-Oedenrode. Anal. Boll. lxxvi. 
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N. N. Huyghebaert examines a group of early charters of Messines (1065-¢. 1085) 
which are in part false but are important for the history of ecclesiastical reform in 
Flanders. Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. cxxi. 

M. Coens examines the linguistic knowledge of Thierry of Saint-Trond. Anal. 
Boll. lxxvi. 

M. Bruwier and M. Gysseling publish a survey of the estates and income of Ste. 
Waudru of Mons of the late twelfth century. Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. ccxi. 

M. Coens studies the saints venerated at Huy in the thirteenth century, on the basis 
of the Brussels Royal MSS. IV, 36 and II, 4459. Anal. Boll. bkxxvi. 

F. W. N. Hugenholtz prints from Exchequer (TR) Miscellaneous Books (E. 36) 
vol. 274 in the Public Record Office the plan for a fair division of his counties into two 
equal parts approved by Floris V of Holland and Zeeland in connection with his English 
marriage-treaty of 1281. This gives valuable information on the extent, revenues and 
administrative arrangements of the various component districts. Bijdr. voor de 
geschiedenis der Ned. xiii. 

E. Brouette publishes a list of the revenues available to the pitancer of the Cistercian 
abbey of La Ramée at Jauchelette (Brabant) in 1380. Bull. comm. roy. d’hist. cxxi. 

A. Uytterbrouck examines and tabulates the correspondence between the final 
sections of two fifteenth-century chronicles of Brabant, the continuation of the Bra- 
bantsche Yeesten and the chronicle of Edmond de Dynter. Ibid. cxxiii. 

E. Brouette uses the Libri annatum of the Vatican archives to trace the decline in 
value of prebendal benefices in the diocese of Liége in the fifteenth century. Rev. 
d@’hist. Becl. liii. 

H. A. Enno van Gelder, in an article in three instalments with reproductions, 
illustrates from literature and painting his well-known view that the religious reforma- 
tion was organically related to the wider change in ideas of which he takes Erasmus to 
be typical. The literary part of the article is the more valuable, and, though it adds 
nothing to the essential argument, is based on an analysis of many works, especially 
those of the rederijkers. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lxx—Ixxi. 

E. Lousse sets the Great Privilege for the Netherlands granted in 1477 by Mary of 
Burgundy against the constitutional history of the countries concerned and discusses the 
character of the rebellion against Philip II. Schweizer Beitrage zur allgem. Gesch. xiv. 

F, Petri discusses the attitudes and policies of the early Habsburgs, from Maximilian 
I to Charles V, towards the Netherlands; argues that the pursuit of universal monarchy 
by the Habsburgs was not incompatible with a genuine desire to advance specifically 
Netherlands’ interests, and was not held to be incompatible by contemporaries. 
Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. 

J]. K. Oudendijk (a lady), describes a dispute arising out of the seizure by the Dutch 
in 1587 of six French merchantmen, belonging to Denis Chouart, ‘ munitionaris’ to 
Henry III, showing how its course was affected by the same general factors which 
decided the fortunes of the northern provinces during the following ten years. Ibid. 

J. H. Kernkamp makes a further important contribution to knowledge of the life 
and fortunes of Pieter de la Court, and of Dutch trade and industry in the seventeenth 
century, by printing, with a short introduction, a second and final instalment of his 
correspondence, consisting of some forty letters covering the years 1667-83, together 
with other valuable illustrative material drawn from a number of archives. Ibid. 

J. de Vries sketches the attempts to check the evasion of Dutch import and export 
duties in the eighteenth century. He suggests 80 per cent. for Zeeland, 30 per cent. 
for Rotterdam and 40 per cent. for Amsterdam as possible proportions, and concludes, 
like other writers, with a warning against the imprudent use of the returns for these 
taxes in compiling commercial statistics. Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lxxi. 

M. Hartgerinck-Koomans traces the proposals for a railway connecting them with 
the Rhine, and the opposition to them, in connection with the commercial history of 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam from the studies of Lieutenant Colonel Bake in England 
in 1830 to the opening of the lines between Rotterdam and Utrecht in 1855, and between 
Arnhem and Oberhausen in 1856. Bijdr. voor de geschiedenis der Ned. xiii. 

Harry J. Benda examines the policies and assesses the achievement of Christiaan 
Snouck Hurgronje as a colonial statesman. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxx. 


Russia and Eastern Europe 
W. Kowalenko critically reviews the contention of A. Steffen (1956) that the existing 
text of Dagome index is translated from an original in Greek. ([Steffen’s explanation 
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might be true, but some of his interpretations, including the identification of Schinesghe 
with the ‘ land of Wolin’ seem improbable.] Roczniki Historyezne, xxiv. 

A. L. Mongayt describes briefly the archaeological evidence of contact between 
the Russians and the inhabitants of the Baltic seaboard between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries. Vop. Ist., No. 6. 

A. A. Zimin and A. A. Preobrazhensky give a useful bibliographical guide to 
Soviet literature on revolutionary uprisings in Russia up to the 18th century. Ibid. 
No. 12 of 1957. 

K. Buczek discusses the evidence for the existence in south-western Poland, since 
at least the eleventh century, of hereditary custodians (strozones) of certain fortified 
localities belonging to the dukes. Roczniki Dziesow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, 
xix. 
I. Gieysztorowa and T. £adogorski discuss the problems of estimating the size of 
the population in Poland from 1000 to the end of the eighteenth century. Kwartalnik 
Historii Kultury Materialnej, vi. 

S. re argues that the earliest endowments of the collegiate church at 
Leczyca (founded ¢. 1136-61) consisted predominantly of tithes in over 170 villages. 
The distribution of these localities provides information about the early settlement of 
central Poland. Roczniki Historyczne, xxiv. 

V. T. Pashuto replies in extenso to a West German critic, M. Hellmann—an unpre- 
cedented event in Soviet historical journalism—on the question of the origins of the 
Lithuanian state and the nature of the Lithuanian economy (thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries). Vop. Ist., No. 8. 

S. Roman discusses the tendencies towards the unification of the legal systems of 
Wielkopolska and Matopolska in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Czasopismo 
Prawno-Historyczne, x. 

Z. Simeéek shows how in Budweis, between 1347 and 1444, conveyances of rent 
were used as negotiable bills. Mitteilungen d. Inst. f. dsterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
Ixvi. 

H. Chlopocka discusses and supplements the article of M. Malowist (Przeglad 
Historyczny, xlv, 1954) on the economic background of the war between Poland and 
the Teutonic Order in 1454-66. Roczniki Historyczne, xxiv. 

M. Malowist compares, suggestively, the effects on early modern Polish and Russian 
society of the expansion of Baltic trade with the west, on which he offers some putative 
statistical conclusions. Past and Present, No. 13. 

K. Tymieniecki discusses, with special reference to Poland (including unpublished 
evidence from Wielkopolska) the main causes and features of the spread of compulsory 
labour services in east-central Europe in early modern times. [An important article, 
aiming at establishing the correct sequence of developments.} Roczniki Historyczne, 
xxiv. 

S. Weymann, ‘ The earliest Polish poll taxes, 1498 and 1520’. [Important account 
of taxation in the sixteenth century. The highly differentiated assessment for the tax 
of 1520 studied for the light it throws on Polish society at this period.}] Roczniki 
Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xviii. 

J. Ochmafiski studies the economic conditions and the position of the peasants in 
the district of Kobryfi in White Russia, 1550-1648. [Evidence from properties of the 
Grand Dukes of Lithuania.] Ibid. xix. 

Stanislaw Kot considers the relations between Polish Protestants and Zirich, 
outlines the travels and writings of Heinrich Wolf and prints four original letters. 
Schweiz. Zeit. fiir Gesch., 8. 

Academician M. N. Tikhomirov effectively challenges prevailing assumptions, 
derived from Klyuchevsky, that the zemsky sobors of sixteenth-century Russia were not 
representative, and argues that they had an important effect upon government policy. 
Vop. Ist., No. 5. 

P. Skwarczyfiski examines the deed, preserved in the Foreign Ministry archives in 
Paris, recording the election of Henry of Valois to the Polish throne, with particular 
reference to the contemporary practice of affixing multiple seals to State documents, 
and shows that the electoral procedure was fair and free. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev, 
xxxvii. 

I. Gieysztorowa produces quantitative evidence to show that the economic decline 
of the province of Masovia had set in long before the Swedish ‘ deluge ’ of 1655-60, 
Annales, 13. 
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J. Tazbir discusses the Counter-Reformation among the peasant Letts of Livonia, 
1582-1621. Evidence of strong pagan survivals even in the seventeenth century. 
Kwartalnik Historyczny, Ixv. 

A. A. Zimin points out with justification that the Bolotnikov rising should be 
regarded as a link in a chain of revolts, rather than in isolation, and discusses its results. 
Vop. Ist., No. 3. 

R. Portal contributes a useful short synthesis of what is known about the Russian 
advance into Siberia in the seventeenth century. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. v. 

V. D. Otamonovsky plays down the significance of Magdeburg Law in the de- 
velopment of town life in the Ukraine, emphasizing instead the importance of cus- 
tomary Russian law. Vop. Ist., No. 3. 

L. Loewenson shows to be genuine the speech, previously dismissed as a later 
forgery, made by Peter the Great to William II] at their first meeting in 1697. Slav. and 
E. Europ. Rev. xxxvi. 

A. A. Nesterenko describes the evolution of the Ukrainian middle class in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Some interesting details. Vop. Ist., No. 
11. 

M. Burgess describes the conduct of theatre audiences in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
against the general cultural background of the early eighteenth century. Slav. and E. 
Europ. Rev. xxxvii. 

S. M. Troitsky competently analyses, partly on the basis of hitherto unpublished 
sources, the projects of P. I. Shuvalov and others for fiscal reform in Russia in the 
17508. Vop. Ist., No. 2. 

N. 1. Pavienko correctly stresses the réle of non-economic coercion in the Russian 
metallurgical industry in the latter half of the eighteenth century, in opposition to 
those Soviet historians eager for signs of maturing ‘ capitalism’, and shows that 
entrepreneurs did not employ hired labour because it was more profitable, but as an 
indirect result of government policy, which hindered the availability of serf labour. 
[A cat among the Soviet pigeons in the field of Russian economic history.] Ibid. No. 6. 

I. G. Shulga usefully discusses the economic development of the Ukraine in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, with special reference to the growth of production 
forthe market. Ibid. No. 10. 

K. V. Sivkov shows the considerable extent of merchant and peasant landowning 
in Russia during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. [A useful antidote 
to much accepted thinking on the subject.] Ibid. No. 3. 

A. V. Fadeyev challenges the accepted negative view in Soviet historiography of 
Russian expansion between 1750 and 1850, pointing to its ‘ positive ’ results from the 
standpoint of Russian national interest. [This necessitates highly selective quotations 
from Marx’s writings on the subject.] Ibid. No. 1. 

I. G. Rozner depicts the position of the Yaik Cossacks, an important element in 
the Pugachov revolt, and relates the history of the rising on the Yaik in 1772. Ibid. 
No. 10. 

H. Szymafiska considers the question of aid given to the peasants by the demesne 
up to the first half of the nineteenth century in the event of natural disaster; growing 
unwillingness of landlords to honour this obligation. Czasopismo Prawno-History- 
czne, x. 

1. Rychlikowa studies from private estate archives and official records the effects of 
Austrian agrarian reforms (1772-90) in Polish Galicia. [Valuable. Reveals important 
and durable improvements in the condition of the peasants.) Roczniki Dziejéw 
Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xix. 

J. Borowiak uses the survey of the royal estates in the district of Kofiin in 1789, 
supplemented by other official records, to discuss the differences in economic conditions 
among the peasantry. [Useful and well-documented.] Ibid. xviii. 

J. Topolski discusses peasant unrest in Podlasie before and during the insurrection 
of Kosciuszko. Ibid. 

Michael Cherniavsky examines the history of the term ‘ Holy Russia’, which he shows 
to have started as a popular idea in the seventeenth century, becoming the property 
of intellectuals in the nineteenth century. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

S. Borowski studies the introduction of agricultural machinery and resulting 
transformations in the province of Poznafi, 1823-1918. [Very detailed and valuable, 
with numerous illustrations and statistical tables.] Roczniki Dziejéw Spolecznych i 
Gospodarezych, xviii-—xix. 
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P. Ya. Bukshpan traces the Russian ‘ industrial revolution’ in a relatively un- 
familiar branch of the textile industry: silk-weaving. Vop. Ist., No. 9. 

John Shelton Curtiss examines the character of the Russian army under Nicholas I 
and sketches its role in domestic policy. Amer. Hist. Rev. lxiii. 

M. 2Zychowski, ‘ Agriculture in the Kingdom of Poland 1842-8". [Based on 
hitherto unused reports of the provincial governors to the government at Petersburg. 
Valuable statistics of land, farm buildings and cattle possessed by landlords and peasants. 
Revises many hitherto prevalent views.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gos- 
podarczych, xix. 

A. M. Skalkowski gives a biography of Jozef Grabowski (1791-1881), a leading 
noble in Prussian Poland and marshal of the provincial diet of Poznafi (1845). 
Roczniki Historyczne, xxiv. 

Henryk Batowski of Cracow writes of the opinions of the Polish poet-patriot, 
Adam Mickiewicz, about the function of the Czechoslovaks in the task of Slav libera- 
tion. [His material is slender.) Ceskoslovensky Casopis Historicky, vi. 

I. S. Mislavsky describes a little-known aspect of the Crimean War: the operations 
in the White Sea area. Uses unpublished materials from Archangel provincial archives. 
Vop. Ist., No. 6. 

M. Partridge discusses A. Herzen’s relations with and attitude towards the English 
press during his London exile. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. xxxvi. 

W. Knapowska describes the formative years (until 1868) of Ksawery Liske, the 
eminent Polish historian and rector of the university of Lwéw. Roczniki Historyczne, 
xxiv. 

Ya. I. Linkov supplies a useful survey of the Russian clandestine revolutionary 
organization Zemlya i Volya in the 18608. Vop. Ist., No. 9. 

G. A. Faustov analyses agrarian developments between 1861 and 1905 on the basis 
of a typical group of estates in the Black Earth zone—a fruitful approach to Russian 
agrarian history all too rarely attempted. Ibid. No. 8. 

S. A. Lazutka discusses agrarian impoverishment as a source of revolutionary 
discontent in the western districts of Russia during the revolt in Poland of 1863. Ibid. 

K. Ya. Strazdin criticizes some Soviet Latvian scholars for taking an excessively 
favourable view of the ‘ Young Lett’ movement of the 1860s-70s. [Shows that 
nationalist sentiment is still a problem for official historians in the Baltic republics of 
the U.S.S.R.] Ibid. No. to. 

A. Jezierski, J. Chmura and W. Kula discuss problems of Eastern European and 
especially Polish industry in the nineteenth century. (In English.) Kwartalnik 
Historii Kultury Materialnej, vi. 

After the Austrian defeat in 1866 and the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 1867 the 
Czech autonomous movement found expression in scores of great open-air meetings 
which continued until 1871. These are described and discussed by J. Pur’ on the basis 
of police reports and contemporary newspapers. Ceskoslovensky is Historicky, 
vi. 

Vaclav Pe&a prints the German text of the Manifesto to agricultural workers pub- 
lished by the First International from Geneva in 1869. Ibid. 

B. S. Itenberg, discussing the views of P. A. Alexeyev and other working-class 
revolutionaries in Russia in the 1870s, rightly resists the common Soviet temptation 
to portray them as fully-fledged Marxists, and points to the inconsistencies in their 
outlook. Vop. Ist., No. 10. 

Michel Laran analyses recent writings on the opposition in Russia in the years 
1900-5. Rev. Hist. ccxx. 

J. Kfféek has written a wearisome article on the attitude during the years 1900-14, 
of the party leaders in Bohemia and Moravia to the question of the future of the Czech 
nation. [He brings very little new material into the discussion and the article will 
attract few ex those interested in the pathology of Marxist historiography.] 
Ceskoslovensk¢ Historicky, vi. 

R. S. Rotenberg describes Russian social insurance legislation prior to the Revolu- 
tion, with particular reference to the law of 1912 (of which he is over-critical) and 
Bolshevik agitation (the effect of which he exaggerates). Vop. Ist., No. 11. 

I. Yu. Isayev tackles the thorny task of re-writing the history of the Bolshevik 
movement in Transcaucasia after the well-known efforts in this sphere of the now 
executed Soviet police chief, Beria. Ibid. No. 8. 

M. Loposzko, discusses strikes of agrarian labourers in the province of Lublin 
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during the revolution of 1905. [Resulted in considerable material improvements.] 
Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarezych, xix. 

F. L. Alexandrov and M. Z. Olkhovsky examine one of the major themes of Bol- 
shevik agitation before and during World War I: the demand for the introduction of 
an eight-hour working day. Vop. Ist., No. 6. 

A. P. Pogrebinsky examines the activities of the ‘ Prodamet ’ metallurgical syndicate 
in Russia during World War 1. Ibid. No. 10. 

A. E, loffe advances the thesis that the purpose of the Roote mission to Russia in 
1917 was as much to secure a foothold for U.S. monopolies as to keep Russia in the 
war. [A typical example of Soviet ‘ cold war’ historiography.] Ibid. No. 9. 

M. S. Seleznev supplies a useful check-list of recent Soviet documentary publica- 
tions in the field of Soviet history; G. A. Arutyunov and others do the same for the 
non-Russian republics of the U.S.S.R. Ibid. Nos. 6, 7. 

A. N. Heifetz describes joint actions by Russian and Chinese employees of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway against White forces in Manchuria and the Soviet Far East 
during the Russian Civil War. Ibid. No. 4. 

S. R. Gershberg describes the foundation and functioning of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy after the Bolshevik Revolution, using archive materials. Ibid. 
No. 7. 

F. B. Chebayevsky discusses the réle of local Soviets in the summer and autumn of 
1918. Interesting details on developments in provinces remote from the turmoil of 
the capital. Vop. Ist., No. 8. On the Soviets’ activities in February-March 1917, 
ef. D. A. Kovalenko and D. V. Oznobishin, Ibid. No. 1. 

A. E. Adams reveals the sharp conflicts within the Soviet leadership over policy 
towards the Ukraine in 1918-19, and shows that Lenin was in fact presented with a 
fait accompli by Antonov-Ovseyenko which won Ukraine for the Bolsheviks. Slav. 
and E. Europ. Rev. xxxvi. 

N. P. Lipatov gives a detailed and relatively objective account of the campaign 
against Wrangel’s forces in the Crimea in 1920. Vop. Ist., No. 12, of 1957. 

P. A. Golub examines the activities of Polish army units in Russia which supported 
the Red cause in the Civil War. Ibid. No. 3 of 1958. 

I. B. Berkhin reproduces old accusations against Trotsky concerning the enforce- 
ment of Party controls over the Red Army in 1924-5, but brings some new details on 
the manoeuvres leading to his dismissal from the Revolutionary Military Council. 
Ibid. No. 2. 

I, P. Ostapenko and Yu. V. Voskresensky draw a fairly conventional picture of 
production conferences in Soviet industry during the period of the first Five-year 
Plan, whilst V. S. Leléhuk describes the development of the chemical industry. Ibid. 
Nos. 6, 10. 

O. B. Dzhamalov breaks virgin soil with details of collectivization in Uzbekistan, 
Vop. Ist., No. 11. By contrast M. A. Vyltsan’s account of collective farming in Russia 
proper during the second Five-year Plan is stereotyped. Ibid. No. 9. 

S. F. Nayda and M. V. Rybakov describe the reasons for the collapse of M. Gorky’s 
plan for a sixteen-volume history of the Russian Civil War, throwing interesting 
incidental light upon the methods of Soviet historiography. Ibid. No. 8. 

P. V. Solovyov describes apatite mining in the Kola Peninsula in the 1930s. An 
interesting sidelight on a little-known aspect of Soviet Arctic development. Ibid. 
No. 2. 

Yu. V. Arutyunyan describes the work of the M.T.S. in World War II, whilst V. B. 
Telpukhovsky examines the question of industrial labour and training during the first 
eighteen months of the war. Ibid. Nos. 8, 11. 

Yu. P. Petrov surveys the partisan movement in the U.S.S.R. during World War Ll 
on the basis of unpublished archive sources, Vop. Ist., No. 5, whilst S. M. Klyatskin 
does the same in greater detail for the Leningrad region, #bid. No. 7, and I. V. 
Stavitsky supplies some interesting data on Party controls in the Red Army, ibid. 
No. 8. 

In a long article M. Klime’ and M. Zachoval give an account of the revolution of 
February 1948 in Czechoslovakia which is probably meant to be the definitive account 
from the point of view of the present rulers of Czechoslovakia. [It makes some use 
of the confiscated papers of the non-communist patties, but it says nothing of the part 
played in the February events either by the Soviet special envoy Zorin or by Jan 
Masaryk.] Ceskoslovensk¢ Casopis Historicky, vi. 
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South Eastern Europe and Hungary 


W. E. Pitt examines the Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions VIII and relates it 
to Hippolytus and the Testamentum Domini. Journ. Eccles. Hist. ix. 

J. C. Guy prints a critical text of the Greek Collation of the twelve anchorites, Anal. 
Boll. Ixxvi. 

A. Pertusi prints, with introductory discussion, the Lamdatio S. Amastasii Persae 
Martyris of Georgius Pisida. Ibid. 

Z. V. Udaltsov and A. P. Kazhdan set out the chief ‘ unsolved problems ’ facing 
Soviet Byzantinologists: when slave-owning was replaced by a ‘ feudal’ society (in 
the Marxist sense); the particularities of Byzantine slave-owning; the fortunes of 
large landownership; the existence of an agrarian commune; the changes in the urban 
social structure in the seventh century. [An authoritative exposition of Soviet his- 
torical thinking.] Vop. Ist., No. 10. 

P. Lemerle discusses the sources for and problems of Byzantine agrarian history. 
Rev. Hist. ccxix, ccxx. 

C. Cihodaru studies the formation of peasant communities (groups of villages) 
in Moldavia in the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. Stud. gi Cerc.: Ist., Jassy, vii. 

N. Grigorag discusses the opposition of the great boyars to Stephen the Great of 
Moldavia. Ibid. 

C. A. Stoide discusses the relations between Moldavia and Wallachia in the light of 
a newly dicovered letter from Radu the Handsome of Wallachia to the burghers of 
Bragov, 1474. Ibid. 

Tayyib Gokbilgin publishes from the Topkapi Saray: archives the originals and 
transcription of Turkish translations of two letters from the Hungarian king, Maty4s, 
to Bayezid II, dated 1487 and 1489; the transcription of two other translations of 
letters to Bayezid, one from Maty4s and the second probably from the voyvoda of 
Transylvania, Bathory Istvan, also belonging to this period; and the original of the 
Ottoman-Hungarian peace treaty of 1503—all of which documents show a mutual 
concern for the pacification of the frontier, probably attributable to the internal pre- 
occupations of the two powers. (In Turkish, with French translation of the introduc- 
tion.) Belleten, xxii. 

$erafettin Turan collects materials (mainly from the narrative historical sources but 
with some important archival pieces) on the political life of the great sixteenth century 
Ottoman statesman and general, Lala Mustafa Pasa, the conqueror of Cyprus. (In 
Turkish.) Ibid. 

C. Turcu analyses the oldest statistics available for the population and economic 
condition of Moldavia, 1391. Stud. gi Cerc.: Ist., Jassy, vii. 

N. Corivan studies the extension of serfdom in Moldavia in the seventeenth century 
Ibid. 

N. Corivan studies methods of dispossessing free peasants in Moldavia in the 
seventeenth century. Ibid. 

I. H. Uzuneargili publishes from the Topkapi Saray: archives a receipt given by 
the Sultan Mustafa III to the mother of his son Selim for money which he borrowed 
from her in 1773 in order to meet some of the expenses of the disastrous war with 
Russia which was to end the following year with the treaty of Kiiciik Kaynarci. (In 
Turkish.) Belleten, xxii. 

V. Popovici prints documents illustrating peasant revolts in Moldavia in 1831. 
Stud. gi Cere.: Ist., Jassy, vii. 

K. Meneghello-Dintié surveys the careers and ideas of the early Bulgarian advocates 
of a Balkan federation, before the rebellion of 1876. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., v. 

Dr. Afetinan publishes some personal reminiscences of conversations with Atatiirk, 
containing the latter’s opinions on sport and military parades, and his own account of 
the circumstances behind the arrest of the Advisory Committee which was sent to him 
in Ankara by the Istanbul government early in 1920. (In Turkish.) Belleten, xxii. 

J. Benditer studies effects on Rumania of the Anschluss, quoting unpublished 
archives of the Rumanian Foreign Office. Stud. gi Cerc.: Ist., Jassy, vii. 


Scandinavia 


Sune Dalgird finds in Christian IV’s claim to sovereignty over the Baltic and 
North Atlantic west of Norway the explanation of the interest shown in 1638 in defining 
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the limits of the two seas. A full understanding of his policy requires a search in the 
British archives. Historisk Tidsskrift, v (1957). 
Holger Hijelholt describes the political career of Carl Moltke from 1848 to 1852 
with particular reference to the formation of the Danish government in 1852. Ibid. 
T. Héjer analyses the origins of Swedish neutrality. (Fear of involvement in an 
Anglo-Russian war, and the outcome of the Schleswig-Holstein question, were the 
main motives.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 


Spain and Portugal 


F. Katz offers a fresh analysis of changes in Aztic society before the Conquest. 
Past and Present, No. 13. 

Ch.-M. de Witte concludes his important studies (Rev. d’hist. eccl. xlviii, xlix, li) 
on the papal bulls concerning Portuguese expansion in the fifteenth century. Rev. 
hist. eccl. liii. 

J. Vicens Vives, J. Regla and J. Nodal contribute an important survey of recent 
work on Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Rev. Hist. ccxx. 

Maria Thereza Schorer discusses the part played by the Fuggers and the Welsers in 
American colonization in the early sixteenth century, ‘ Notas para o estudo das relagdes 
dos banqueiros alemaés com o empreendimento colonial dos paises ibéricos. . . ’. 
Rev. de Hist. (Séo Paulo), No. 32. 

Keith Short examines afresh, on the basis of printed and unprinted sources, the 
voyages to Brazil of the Paul of Plymouth and the Barbara of London in 1540, ‘ William 
Hawkins e as Primeras Tentativas de Comércio entre a Inglaterra e o Brasil’. Ibid. 
No. 34. 

E. Apollis describes the constitution of the republic of Andorra, as an example of 
a feudal remnant in the contemporary world. Schweizer Beitrage zur allgem. Gesch. 
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Elections and Party Management 


Politics in the time of Gladstone and Disraeli 
H. J. HANHAM, .A., Px.D. 


This book is the result of a close study of English political life in the generation after the 1867 
Reform Act. Its subject is elections and party management between Disraeli’s first premiership 
in 1868 and his death in 1881. There are three sections. The first deals with the di mt types 
of constituencies, their political habits and the growth of party organisation within them; the 
second with elections and clectioneering; the third with the party headquarters in London, their 
efforts to keep abreast of the times and the problems of party finance. 


Ready Autumn 528 pp. 50s. net 
























Local History in England 


W. G. HOSKINS 





This is a book of advice and guidance for local historians, whether they are studying a town or 
a rural parish, a region or a whole country. It is concerned with the questions they should ask 
themselves and the methods they should employ in answering these questions. It enlarges the 
scope of English local history and topography and shows the amateur what new fields there are 
to cultivate. The author, who broadcasts frequently on local his’ and who has written a 
number of books on the subject, is a Reader in Economic History at Oxford University. 


8 pages of half-tone 244 pp. 21s. net 
illustrations and maps 


Alien Rule and Self-Government 


JOHN PLAMENATZ 


To what extent and under what condition :are national independence, political democracy and 
individual freedom compatible? To what extent is each a means to the others? This book 
i) an attempt to answer questions such as these. It seeks only to raise general issues. ba ga 

or justifying any particular country or people, it assumes that independence and 
freedom are desirable and then considers the arguments used for and against the continued rule 
of the “ backward " by the “ advanced " nations. This book offers no solutions; it is at bottom 
no more than a plea for clear thinking. 


Ready Autumn 











256 pp. 25s. net 










EpiTep By Sir IVISON MACADAM, C.V.0., C.B.E. 


The Annual Register of World Events 


Standard Edition 
World Events (Pocket Edition) 


This year marks the 200th anniversary of this venerable reference series which was first conceived 
Dodsey To egmmemorat is 200 years The Reser has eon made svalale in an inespenaive 
. Tocommemorate its 200 years The Register has been made available in an inexpensive, 
Pocket Edition, entitled World Events. In addition, new subscribers are to receive 
unabridged Pocket Eat A free copy of the standard edition of the 200th volume will be given 
to cach new standing order from a retail customer for the three succeeding volumes. 
Standard Edition 608 pp. 126s. net 


Pocket Edition 608 pp. 10s. 6d. net 
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